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PREFACE 


The “neglect” that is writ large over Reid and the Common Sense School 
of Philosophy generally, in contrast to the immense vogue it once enjoyed 
in Scotland and France, raises the interrogation, Why ? Why, since the days 
of McCosh, has Reid attracted almost no notice except Fraser’s historico- 
critical monograph, Thomas Reid % 

This Essay hopes to aid in answering this question by tracing Reid’s early, 
and now almost untrodden, paths. One of these leads to the spot where he 
broke with Hume over “ideas”; and, with a fresh analysis of the senses, 
developed a doctrine of common sense whose principles, sometimes with one 
meaning and now with another, became barely recognizable. Another path 
follows perception and examines the exact nature of belief that is pres- 
ent in sensation, an investigation that leads to the discovery of other powers 
and principles, e.g., memory, reason, consciousness, and shows how his em- 
pirical psychology was compromised thereby. These two paths converge on 
a third: Why did Reid lose out in Britain under the blows of Brown and 
Mills? And why, on the continent, was he eclipsed by the brighter light of 
Kant ? 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. Sterling P. Lamprecht, formerly of Columbia 
University, now of the University of Illinois, for his invaluable help in 
shaping the trend of this study at the start, and particularly in tracing 
Reid’s doctrine of perception in relation to his principles of common sense. 


“=o Dr. Herbert W. Schneider of Columbia University I am equally sensible 


of my indebtedness for his counsel in discovering new powers and princi- 
ples, and in laying hold of Reid’s ofttimes Protean first principles; and also 
in relating Reid to the recent revival of realism. 
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EMPIRICISM AND INTUITIONISM IN REID'S 
COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY 


FOREWORD 


The Scottish school of philosophy has long been under an eclipse. It has 
suffered from the fluctuations of fashion which, in the realm of thought, 
as elsewhere, control the varying moods of the mind, as it passes experi- 
mentally from one aspect of things to another. In every age there are 
questions, and there are ways of formulating them, which may be taken as 
typical ; and the answers proposed are no less characteristic of the historical 
conditions under which the questions arise and differentiate themselves. For 
a time the special issues involved and the procedure that goes with them pre- 
dominate: the intellectual mode is at its height. Then subtle changes occur. 
The stream of thought, which has been moving steadily in one direction, 
becomes troubled and uncertain. A sense of stagnation, a setting back of the 
main current, begins to be felt, while here and there the keener spirits detect 
the first stirrings of a new movement. The air is soon alive with rumours 
and surmises. Impulses and checks, incitements and repressions, are the 
unmistakable signs of a transition already at work. The forces of progress 
align themselves’ against the forces of reaction. The issue grows in clarity. 
Doubts and scruples give place to deepening prepossessions: conscious and 
unconscious displacements occur ; and the new thought grows in distinctness 
and in volume until the point is reached at which tthe intellectual fashion 


which has prevailed for a generation assumes the aspect of a creed outworn. _ 


Such is the fate that has overtaken British philosophy within the last 
twenty years, as the prevailing Idealism of the nineteenth century gave 


i 
i 
i 
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place to the prevailing Realism of today; and such was the fate to which, aS 


generation earlier, Scottish philosophy succumbed, as the Realism of the 
Common Sense school gave way before the power and seductiveness of 


German Idealism. These changes, however, are due to causes much more | 


deeply seated than the variations in the intellectual fashions. To confine 
ourselves to the case before us, a Common Sense philosophy, whatever its 
merits, is almost certain to suffer from certain inherent defects, and more 
particularly from what we might call a deficiency in the finer philosophical 
quality. It is apt to culminate where true philosophy begins; to find its 
solutions where a deeper insight would see only problems; to dispose of the 
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question before the question has ever been raised in genuinely speculative 
‘terms. The truth is that common sense and philosophy do not readily go 
together: they never go together the whole way; and while there is a place 
even in the purest speculative system for an appeal to the judgment of the 
plain man against the extravagances of scientific mysticism and the para- 
doxes of metaphysical romance, that place should not be at the end but at 
the beginning or somewhere in the intermediate stages. In any case the 
resort to common sense is a device which must be sparingly employed, and 
only upon occasions where it offers a solution more adequate to the problem 
and more in keeping with the facts of human experience than the meta- 
physical reconstructions which it displaces. That such occasions arise need 
not be questioned. But when they do, it is not because of any indisputable 
authenticity in the judgments of common sense, but because the common 
sense view, being the transcript and epitome of much human experience, 1s 
more in keeping with the facts. Between this occasional appeal to the gen- 
eral experience of mankind and the tendency to run every problem to 
earth in some imagined consensus gentium or some divinely appointed con- 
stitution of the mind, there is all the difference in the world. In the one case 
we have a minor philosophical expedient; in the other, what amounts to an 
abandonment of the philosophical attitude altogether. 

That Reid thas laid himself open to this charge can hardly be denied. In 
its method of reaching its conclusions, the philosophy of Common Sense is 
frequently no better than a repudiation of philosophy. In this, however, it 
may to some extent be justified by the fact that in assuming a historical 
form, philosophy inevitably falls short of its own ideal character. As against 
existing philosophies common sense is certain sometimes to be right. The 
historical point of view is therefore necessary. Before we can hope to esti- 
mate the merits of any method or system of thought we must cease to regard 
it as a thing by itself, a self-contained body of doctrine standing in its own 
strength or falling by its own inherent weakness. We must learn not only 
to detach each system, in thought, from every other, but to integrate it 
with the sum-total of the historical conditions and tendencies to which, 
whether positively or negatively, it Vanes Let us try to look at Reid’s 
philosophy from this point of view. 

Reid’s Common Sense philosophy begins with very much the same his- 
torical antecedents as the Critical philosophy of Kant. Continental Rational- 
ism and English Empiricism had each attained the status of a well-defined, 
consecutive movement. Each had achieved a moderate and an extreme ex- 
pression of its fundamental position in one or another of its exponents. The 
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Rationalism of Descartes, for example, is still infected by much that is ir- 
rational, in particular the doctrine of a plurality of substances. Spin- 
oza, by postulating a single divine substance, attempts to render Carte- 
sianism completely rational by rendering it completely self-consistent. 
And as Spinoza advances beyond Descartes, so Wolff advances beyond 
Leibniz. A similar advance in consistency along a certain line marks 
the progress of Empiricism from its first confused beginnings (when we 
find it encumbered with an intellectual apparatus derived from Locke’s 
scholastic upbringing), through the Idealism of Berkeley, to its culminating 
product in Hume’s Naturalism. Where the limit in each case is reached, the 
two movements assume a relationship of clearly-marked antithesis, and the 
problem of philosophy defines itself as that of dealing with the situation 
which arises when a Rationalism like that of Wolff is confronted with an 
Empiricism like that of Hume. Such is the state of affairs which Kant and 
Reid are called upon to face. In their ability to seize upon the crucial points, 
and in their responses to the intellectual demands of the situation, the 
German and the Scotsman are as far apart as they could be. 

The difference might be summed up as follows: biassed as he was in 
favour of Rationalism, Kant was nevertheless able to adjust the claims of 
reason to the claims of an actually experienced world of sense in such a way 
that the former can adopt the latter as a material to work upon; while the 
opaque, de facto character of the latter becomes luminous with meanings de- 
rived from the former. Reid on the other hand was unable to rationalize the 
world of experience with which he begins. To the end it remains for him 
the unaccountable thing he finds it at the outset, and reason is fain to take 
refuge in one or another of the varous asyla ignorantiae which Reid so gen- 
erously provides. 

The Kantian synthesis of sense and thought in the concept of an ex- 
perience which is amenable to scientific treatment is fruitful in consequences. 
It renders possible the concept of nature as an objective system whose laws 
are at the same time the laws of mind. The physical world is shown to be 
interpretable in terms of the conditions which render it knowable. And this 
in turn implies the possibility of a theory of knowledge. This possibility had 
for long been the prime desideratum in European philosophy; but so far 
it had proved unrealizable. Rationalism on the one hand and Empiricism on 
the other were unable to meet the ideal demands of a knowledge which 
should be at once a system of internally coherent thoughts in human minds 
and the revelation of an objective world. The very formulation of the 
problem had baffled all thinkers until the Kantian question: “How are 
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synthetic a priori judgments possible?” enabled epistemology to make its 
first successful advances. Short of this there were but two possibilities open : 
a mathematico-logical and an empirico-psychological treatment of the 
subject. But mathematics, as a branch of knowledge, was not able to serve 
the purposes of a theory of knowledge; and the psychological procedure, 
beginning with the “historical, plain method” of Locke, was bound to issue, 
where it issued in Hume, in a Naturalism that reduced the very notion of 
justifying knowledge upon grounds of internal necessity to a delusion. 

It is in the contrast to Kant on the one hand and to Hume on the other 
that Reid appears at the greatest disadvantage. He fails, where Kant suc- 
ceeded, in indicating the exact point at which Hume’s scepticism must give 
place to a deeper insight into the conditions that render knowledge and a 
theory of knowledge possible. Reid repudiates Hume without refuting him. 
It is a signal merit, however, that in rejecting the sceptical conclusions of 
the latter he does not resort to the futile divices of an abstract Rationalism. 
He realizes, as did both Hume and Kant, that reason in itself, pure reason, 

offers no security against the invading irrationalities of pure experience. In 
- this he aligns himself with all that is most characteristic in the British tradi- 
tion. But when he seeks to make common sense do the work of reason, he is 
merely opposing one irrationality to another, and in this he shows his in- 
feriority to Hume. 

Nowhere does this inferiority come out more markedly than in the chapter 
in which he attempts to confute Hume’s “Scepticism with regard to reason” 
(Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, No. VII, Chap. IV). In this 
chapter he virtually accepts Hume’s premises, while refusing to see, much 
less to draw, the conclusions which follow from them. Hume’s argument is 
that our reasonings are subject to certain conditions, e.g., human fallibility, 
which render them at the best no more than probable, and that, when we add 
these conditions to the reasonings themselves, the latter are seen to depend 
upon a series of presumptions, which in the end is inexhaustible. Hence their 
character as merely probable is reinforced by every attempt to reduce the 
element -of contingency in them to a minimum. Reid’s answer assumes the 
form of a direct denial. He takes it as self-evident that accumulated proba- 
bilities constitute a progressive approximation to certainty, with an ideal 
point at which the two are bound to coincide. The argument would presum- 
ably hold if it were a question of subjective certainty ; but in this case Hume 
would have been in complete agreement. The point at issue, however, has to 
do rather with the conditions of objectively demonstrable truth (even Locke 
grasped the distinction between objective certainty and subjective assur- 
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ance); and here Hume’s contention undoubtedly holds as against Reid’s. 
A proposition gains nothing in demonstrative authenticity (which is an ideal 
conjunction of interlocking meanings) by the endless iteration of considera- 
tions, no one of which possesses the force of demonstration. The interesting 
feature in Reid’s attempted refutation is his naive acceptance of the position 
as Hume states it, and his inability to see that in so doing he has rendered 
refutation impossible. 

How close Reid stands to Hume appears from the first chapter of the 
same Essay, which is really an excellent statement of the restricted and 
derivative character which reason must bear upon any naturalistic view of 
man’s conscious life. It is as a process rather than a content that reason (more 
strictly reasoning) is considered—‘‘the process,” viz., “by which we pass 
from one judgment to another which is the consequence of it.’’ As such, 
reasoning is a “capacity” which we owe to nature—a capacity that is 
“probably given in very different degrees to different persons,” and be- 
comes a “power” only by habit, very much like the power of walking or 
running. “Every train of reasoning, which is familiar, becomes a beaten 
track in the way to many others.” 

In all of this the psychological standpoint of Naturalism is unmistakable. 
But here Reid suddenly interpolates a distinction, which, had he been able to 
follow out its implications, would have led him to a fundamentally different 
point of view. Reasonings, he tells us, are of two kinds, probable and 
demonstrative. It is characteristic of demonstrative reasoning that it has 
no degrees, and that no one instance of it can be stronger than another. 
What we are dealing with, to judge by this description, is not a mere 
capacity of the mind, capable of developing through hadzt into a power, but 
something in the objective content of reasonings ; something in them which is 
independent of the psychical processes by which we appropriate them to 
ourselves. Unfortunately Reid fails to do justice to the distinction as one 
which involves a change in the point of view. This is obvious from his 
method of introducing probable and demonstrative reasonings as species of 
a single genus. The result is that demonstration is restricted, in a way high- 
ly characteristic of English Empiricism, to a narrow field—to wit, “the vari- 
ous relations of things abstract, that is, of things which we conceive, without 
regard to their existence. Of these, as they are conceived by the mind, and 
are nothing but what they are conceived to be, we may have a clear and 
adequate comprehension. Their relations and attributes are necessary and 
immutable.” Such necessary and immutable relations, Reid declares, in the 
very spirit of empiricism, he has mez in only two cases. They are either 
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metaphysical or mathematical. We are back where we began. The objectivity 
of a genuine rational necessity is something whzch we discover empirically 
as the de facto character of two classes of reasonings. 

So far our account of Reid has been mainly critical. The attempt to place 
him in the context of his historical relations has not conduced to a favour- 
able estimate. As was pointed out, he suffers in comparison with both Hume 
and Kant. In contrast to the former he insists upon going beyond the con- 
clusions to which his essentially naturalistic premises entitle him: in con- 
trast to the latter he fails to justify the advances which he makes by a sufh- 
ciently drastic revision of his premises. If this were the last word on Reid, 
it might be difficult to justify a work designed to restore him, in some 
measure, to the public notice. But this is far from being the last word. If he 
does not seem to gain by historical comparison with other European thinkers, 
it is chiefly because the context in which we have placed him, and to which, 
in the first instance, he belongs, is not sufficiently comprehensive or exact to 
bring out the true proportions of the thinker or the true significance of his 
work. ; 

Reid’s place in the universal history of human thought is not to be es- 
timated by the position he occupies in the stream of merely technical Euro- 
pean philosophy—that well-defined stream which emanates from a two-fold 
source in Descartes and Locke, advancing in independent channels until the 
point is reached where the contributary currents meet in Kant, only to be 
dispersed at length in such diverse forms as the Absolute Idealism that per- 
petuates, under post-Kantian conditions, the Rationalism of an earlier age, 
and the various types of latter-day A-rationalism—the Positivism of Comte, 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the Will, and the Vitalism of Bergson. In 
this highly complex movement of thought the Common Sense philosophy 
has no very well-defined place. It is something of a backwater. Or, to vary 
the metaphor, it is a weakly offshoot from a stem with which it was never 
organically intimate. The truth is that Reid did not materially advance any 
of the problems of European philosophy in the form most characteristic of 
them. But when we cease to think of him in this connection, when we lift 
him out of this context into a context more comprehensive still, and view his 
teaching not as a contribution to problems which the philosophy of his day 
had defined in ways peculiar to itself, but as a formulation and transcript, 
in reflective form, of what man’s massive experience of life must necessarily 
imply, the Common Sense philosophy begins to glow with a new vitality. The 
reasoning that cannot quite justify itself either on psychological or on 
epistemological grounds in none the less the reasoning that men use; and the 
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Common Sense upon which Reid relies is nothing but human experience 
divulging some of its most inexpugnable convictions. The point is not that 
these convictions are obvious or intelligible, but that in spite of much in 
them that is neither intelligible nor obvious, they are, as has just been said, 
wnexpugnable. Reid’s language tends to obscure the real nature of his con- 
tention. His error is not that he takes common sense too seriously, but that 
he does not take it seriously enough. If he had been able to trust it in other 
ways than he does, and above all if he had had the discernment to treat it, 
not as an ever-present help in trouble, but as a mystery of truth, to be 
wrestled with until truth’s mystery lay revealed, he would have extorted a 
philosophy from common sense instead of substitutang common sense for 
philosophy. As it is, he has not altogether failed. The very qualities that 
detach him from the general trend of European philosophy, release him 
also from some of its most characteristic errors, and above all from one 
error of incalculable importance—the failure to make clear the meta- 
physical character of experience and the possibility of an empirical meta- 
physics. 

On the whole European philosophy has been ezther metaphysical or 
empirical. It has generally refused to be both. Where it has been empirical 
it has tended to look upon metaphysics as a dream; where it has been meta- 
physical it has tended to look upon empiricism as no philosophy at all. In 
both cases we find the assumption, more or less explicit, that it is the nature 
of experience to interpose itself between us and reality and so to cut us off 
from the latter. These of course are broad generalisations, which in a detailed 
statement would have to undergo many modifications. Nevertheless it 
remains true that metaphysics and empiricism look askance at one another. 
Superiority and suspicion are the terms that designate their respective at- 
titudes. 

That this should have been the case, that it should have been so widely 
assumed that the function, or at least the effect, of experience is to conceal 
rather than to reveal the nature of reality as such, is one of the strangest 
paradoxes of human thought. The explanation is surely to be found in an 
inadequate conception of experience itself. 

When we ask what is the characteristic mark of that conception, we find it 
to lie in a certain overmastering preoccupation with the objective, at the 
expense of the subjective, factor. This is true even of those philosophies 
which we consider and designate distinctively subjective. The Idealism of 
Berkeley, for example, rests upon an interpretation of experience in which 
the subject figures far less prominently than the object. On this view per- 
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ception is the characteristic form of experience. And since experience is the 
perception of objects, it follows that the consciousness we have of ourselves 
as subjects is not, strictly speaking, an experience at all, and must be 
stereotyped against perception as something anomalous and unique, a notion 
rather than an idea. 

Hume’s Naturalism and Kant’s Phenomenalism are further illustrations 
of the same point of view. Since we can have no experience of the subject 
without turning it into an object, and since it cannot become an object with- 


--- out ceasing to be a subject, an actual experience of the subject as such is 


impossible. The two obvious courses are either, then, with Hume, to repu- 
diate the subject on the ground of experience, or else, with Kant, to look 
beyond experience for a subject that can be thought but never known. And 
when post-Kantian Idealism, in the person of Fichte, attempts to install a 
subject that is not unknowable, it is not the finite ego of individual human 
experience with which we are confronted (an ego that never reveals itself 
except in some special activity under definitely limiting conditions), but an 
ego of pure activity—-an ego that precedes all possible forms of actual 
human experience as their condition, and must therefore be unconditionally 
posited. 

It is the distinguishing note of Reid’s philosophy that it presents us with 
a conception (as a matter of fact it is little better than a description, and 
therein lies its weakness) of ordinary human experience as something in 
which the actual existence of a finite consciousness reveals itself subjec- 
twvely, in a world that reveals its existence objectively to the consciousness 
of the observing subject. The full significance of this conception, which at 
first might appear a trivial commonplace, can be gathered only from a 
further and somewhat elaborate analysis of empiricism. This can hardly be 
given within the limits of an Introduction, but a brief outline will indicate 
the salient points. 

The essence of Reid’s philosophy is empiricism; but it is an empiricism 
that differs in fundamental ways from any of the well-defined varieties. 
Broadly speaking, these fall into two classes, which differentiate themselves 
from one another most clearly where they assume an extreme form as the 
philosophy of pure experience. Looking at the subject from this point of 
view, we distinguish the radical empiricism of the West, which finds its 
greatest exponent in David Hume, from the radical empiricism of the East, 
which is best represented in the mystical doctrine of the Upanishads. These 
two stand out in point-to-point antithesis. Between them they constitute per- 
haps the most symmetrical opposition in the history of thought. Let us look 
at these two philosophies of experience in turn. Strange as it may seem, the 
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contrast between them contains the key to all that is vital in the philosophy 
of Reid. 

The English empirical movement which begins with Locke and cul- 
minates in Hume is based on one supreme assumption, and is complicated 
by a singular defect in analysis. This defect and that assumption are so 
intimately connected that the explanation of each must be sought, at least 
in part, in the other. The assumption is that all experience, however varied 
in detail, is alike in kind, that it all assumes one form—the form of a con- 
sciousness contemplating objects. Now objects reveal themselves as appear- 
ances; and the further this thought is pushed, the greater becomes the sig- 
nificance of appearances as the stuff of which experience is made. In the 
end experience itself is seen to be no better than a system of phenomena ; 
and so it is that the Empiricism of the West assumes the characteristic form 
of phenomenalism. 

This interpretation of experience has its source in Locke’s Essay; and it 
indicates the exact point at which English Empiricism takes issue with con- 
tinental Rationalism. For the Rationalists, (Descartes and Spinoza) zdeas are 
modifications of thinking substance, particularizations of the abiding reality 
we call mind. Now Locke retains the conception of substance and its modes, 
but alongside this conception, in the case of spiritual substance, mind, there 
slips in another conception that runs directly counter to the former. Ideas 
are not only modifications or states of mind; they are its objects. Locke, it 
is true, would not have drawn from this proposition the implications that 
Berkeley and Hume discovered in it; but he prepared the way for their more 
drastic reinterpretation of human experience. The substitution of the sub- 
ject-object relationship for the relationship of substance and its modes 1s at 
once the root and the differentia of European Empiricism. 

The substitution is not carried out effectually, or sustained with strict 
logical consistency, by Locke. The reason for this is to be found in that de- 
fective analysis to which attention has been called. In Locke the term “idea,” 
which is quite definitely defined as the mind’s object, is made to cover both 
objects and states of the mind. For Berkeley ideas are the objects of con- 
sciousness and nothing more. Their existence is comprised in the fact that 
they are perceived. Now this ontological formula of Berkeley's develops new 
implications in the sceptical philosophy of Hume. Since ¢o be and to be 
perceived mean the same thing, and since experience can only be of what 1s, 
then to be experienced can mean no more than to be perceived. The possibil- 
ities of experience are limited to the possibilities of perception. Under the 
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influence of this assumption, the distinction between ideas as objects, and 
ideas as states of the mind, a distinction which Locke had merely failed to 
observe, loses all meaning in Hume and is consequently done away with. If 
to be experienced is to be perceived, i.e., to be observed in the most com- 
prehensive sense of the term, then our mental states are experienced in the 
same way as what we sometimes think of as their objects. 

The further distinction of external and mental objects is likewise de- 
prived of all significance. Thus objects of all kinds appear together with 
mental states as the variegated content of experience—a content from which 
all distinctions except experienced differences (intensity, for example) have 
disappeared. An emotion or an act of will is on all fours with a sensation or 
a perception. They are all alike merely observed. Experience thus becomes a 
universal leveller. Self and not-self, subject and object become meaningless 
distinctions. In the end the idea of experience itself becomes meaningless ; 
for there is nothing with which to contrast it. The world is reduced to a 
system or a sequence of neutral experience-events (that is to say natural 
events which are neither objective nor subjective), occurring and recurring 
in more or less uniform sequences. Of any controlling principle behind this 
uniformity there is no trace, and this is true whether we adopt the subjective 
or the objective standpoint. All we can say is that events do so happen; 
and that they do is as much a brute fact of nature as any of the events them- 
selves. 

This is either something more or something less than empiricism. Or, if it 
is to be considered empiricism at all, it is an empiricism arrayed against 
experience. A genuine empiricism seeks to employ experience as a guide to 
its own secrets. For Hume there are no secrets of experience that are not 
written on its face—no secrets but the secret that there are none. In Hume’s 
hands empiricism ends by showing that there is nothing in experience, and 
experience, by discrediting empiricism. 

It is obviously impossible to rest content with such conclusions; (Hume 
himself was the first to acknowledge this) ; but the only way to avoid them 
is to retrace our footsteps one by one until the point is reached at which all 
our difficulties are seen to emerge from the initial assumption as to the 
nature of experience. We must realize that experience, while it includes per- 
ception, cannot be defined in terms of the latter. In the course of this reces- 
sional the distinctions that have been effaced must be restored, and among 
them the distinction between states and objects of the mind. It is precisely 
here that Reid’s most valuable services to philosophy occur. He restored to 
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the latter the distinctions without which it cannot become, or cannot remain, 
empirical. 

Let us look once more at the last-mentioned of these. That the distinction 
of mental states and mental objects is a real one, experience itself is 
our guarantee. It is a matter of experience, as well as an analytically dis- 
coverable truth, that the objective contents of our consciousness are not 
identical with our consciousness of them. What we observe is something 
experienced : the observing of zt is something different, but something which 
we also experience; and the difference between these two is an experienced 
difference. To all of this Reid was keenly alive. He is no less alive to another 
truth—the truth, namely, that there are mental states in which the dis- 
tinction that has been emphasized does not occur. Between the pain we feel 
and the feeling of it there is no difference at all. Our mental state and its 
content are formally and empirically identical. But this fact, so far from 
discrediting the distinction in question, only serves to reinforce it by com- 
pelling us to discriminate between the emotional types of experience from 
which it is absent and the perceptual types in which it is present. In the end 
all the distinctions with which we have been dealing, and upon which an 
empirical philosophy depends, run back into the fundamental distinction of 
subject and object. Experience implies both, and no attempt to define it 
can succeed unless it includes the two-fold idea of what it means to have an 
object and what it means to be a subject. European Empiricism suffers 
shipwreck through the fatal propensity to merge the latter in the former. 
The exact counterpart to this error is found in the Empiricism of the East, 
and more particularly in its extreme phase of Mysticism. 

To state the position briefly, oriental mysticism rests on the assumption 
that real experience must be experience of the real, and that reality can be 
found only in that which stands revealed, not as a system of appearances, 
but as a Self. Mysticism may be defined as the sustained endeavour to ob- 
tain an experience which will be an experience of selfhood and of nothing 
else. This is the doctrine of the Gtman, which, in the dialectic of mystical 
thought, must be conceived as prior to the doctrine of the Brahman. 

Now the experience of selfhood is obviously not to be obtained in a pure 
form in the subject-object relation. So long as we relate ourselves to objects 
as such; whether objects of knowledge or of some emotional or conative 
state, desire, aversion, fear, so long our experience is conditioned by factors 
beyond the orbit of our being. So long we are conditioned by another. But 
the experience of another, with all that it implies of dependence and con- 
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ditionalness, is never a pure experience of what it is to be a self. It is never 
an experience of the absolutely real (which is the self-conditioned), and so 
far it falls short of the possibilities of real experience—the experience 
which is in all ways one with reality. This real experience is thus seen to be 
incompatible with all otherness, and with all that otherness implies—desire 
and fear, the consciousness of space, of time, and of the objective manifold. 
A realization of true selfhood would mean the realization of what it is to 
be a universal self, alone without a second, in a world from which the 
distinctions of here and there, now and then, this and that have disap- 
peared. Hence the plurality of the senses must vanish in the undivided 
unity of vital function, symbolized in prdana, breath. For the eye that sees 
and the ear that hears—for seezng and hearing themselves—we must sub- 
stitute the Person in the eye and the Person in the ear.’ But the person who 
sees is one with the person who hears; and so of all the vital functions, 
physiological, psycho-physical and mental. The differentiated self col- 
lapses in the undifferentiated unity of the atman. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the general trend of mystical thought. 
So far it is clear that the radical empiricism of the East begins by substitut- 
ing a subjective and activist point of view for an objective and phenomenal- 
ist. In order to get from the eye and the ear, with their highly differentiated 
types of sensation, to the Person who is one in both, we must pass from 
the organ to the sense and from the sense to the act—from eye and ear to 
colour and sound, and from colour and sound to seezng and hearing. Itis only 
through this activity that we can appropriate the subject, and it is only in the 
subject of experience that experience unifies itself. Of course in its devel- 
oped form mysticism is neither subjective nor activist. The distinctions here 
involved must disappear along with all others. The dtman becomes the 
Brahman, the universal Quiet of absolute self-realization. But the pathway 
that leads to this sublime consummation begins with a conception of ex- 
perience that can hardly be formulated except in terms of active subject- 
selfhood. To achieve the Brahman, which is the end of all activity, as well 
as of all personal self-identity, we must first of all displace the notion of 
experience as what it is to have an object with the notion of what it is to be 
a subject; and Hegel is fundamentally wrong when he remarks that “in the 
orient the moment of subjectivity has not emerged.” (Geschichte der 


1 In establishing the unity of the subject against any view that would reduce it to a plurality of 
the senses, Reid comes very close at times to the language of the Upanishads. Cf., e.g., Essays on the 
Intellectual Powers, No. II, Chap. I (concluding paragraphs) with the Chandogya Upanishad, 
Sfpiae As 
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Philosophie, Collected Works, Vol. XIII, p. 135). The truth is rather that 
the moment of subjectivity is the first to emerge and the last to be tran- 
scended. When this final stage is reached, the paradox of Hume repeats 
itself. Mystical experience turns out to be no experience at all, and Mysti- 
cism ends as the negation of Empiricism. 

Thus, from whatever angle we view the subject, we see that the very idea 
of experience implies, not necessarily, indeed, a metaphysical dualism, but 
certainly a duality of subject and object. The denial of the subject and the 
denial of the object are alike fatal; and the same thing is true of the 
failure to discern and to maintain the distinction between the two. Such 
being the case, it follows that there are aspects of experience which must be 
expressed in the impersonal terms appropriate to an objective manifold, and 
to the relations characteristic of such a manifold; while on the other hand 
there are aspects that cannot possibly be so expressed. Oriental mysticism 
runs to ground on its inability to do justice to the objectivity and the mani- 
foldness of the world. The result is an unscientific and unprogressive cul- 
ture. In the West the opposite has been the case. Human life has everywhere 
suffered through the application to it of methods and concepts designed for 
the treatment of objects in an objective manifold, but fatal to spirits in a 
City of God. 

It is here that the greatness of Reid becomes apparent. No writer has more 
clearly grasped or more forcibly expressed the vital differences upon which 
the hope of a genuinely empirical philosophy depends. To begin with, as has 
already been pointed out, he is fully alive to the distinction that Locke left 
in such obscurity—the distinction between mental states (which Reid cor- 
rectly designates operations) and their objects. In the second place he ex- 
poses the error of treating all our mental states alike, of classifying sen- 
sations, emotions and acts of will, as Hume does, indiscriminately as 
impressions. He points out with discernment, and in a way that should re- 
joice the realist of to-day, the difficulties that arise from the interpolation 
of “ideas,” as the direct objects of mind; between our consciousness and the 
independent realities which they represent. He insists on the impossibility 
of an experience from which the subject is eliminated, and on the necessity 
of acknowledging everything that goes with the reality of the subject. Chief 
among the corollaries of an admitted subject-selfhood is the notion of 
activity, a notion which, upon purely phenomenalist and objective assump- 
tions, must either be denied outright (as it is by Mr. Bertrand Russell and 
by Mr. C. D. Broad) or else reduced to motion, which is mere change of 
place, an observable event in the natural world, but not, what we experience 
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it to be, an exercise of conscious selfhood. With the notion of activity goes 
the notion of power—a notion which, when interpreted in objective terms 
as a property of bodies, leads to all the difficulties so abundantly illustrated 
in Locke, and so effectively exposed by Hume. As against the former Reid 
points out the inappropriateness of ascribing powers to nature as such. As 
against Hume’s unqualified negation of power, it is sufficient to point out 
that it stands or falls with the ultra-phenomenalist point of view, which we 
have seen to be incompatible with a genuine empiricism. Having rejected 
this point of view upon the best of all possible grounds, the ground of ex- 
perience, Reid is able to reinstate the notions of activity and power, in the 
very form in which Hume repudiates them, as subjectively revealed in the 
experience of selfhood. “From the consciousness of our own activity, seems 
to be derived, not only the clearest but the only conception we can form of 
activity, or the exertion of active power.” (Essays on the Active Powers of 
the Human Mind, No. 1, Chap. V). In this connection Reid over and over 
again points out the genuinely philosophical significance of those ordinary 
forms of speech, active verbs and personal pronouns, which from the purely 
scientific point of view are meaningless, but the elimination of which from 
human life would render the latter more meaningless still. 

A considerable portion of Reid’s writing is devoted to the statement of 
truths which the plain man has never thought of doubting. But there is a 
vast difference between merely stating what is commonplace (and therefore 
calls for no statement at all), and rehabilitating the judgments of experi- 
ence which a misreading of experience by the philosopher has reduced to 
paradoxes. 

It can hardly be claimed for Reid that he is fully awake to the profounder 
metaphysical implications of the notions and distinctions which he has done 
so much to restore to their rightful place in the history of thought. He is 
neither a great critical nor a great constructive thinker. But he has prepared 
the way for a philosophy of experience which shall be free from the one- 
sidedness that has proved fatal to every philosophy of pure experience so 
far. If there is any future for empiricism, it must begin very near to Reid. 

I should add that his writing abounds in acute observations and is charac- 
terized throughout by clarity and literary grace. In illustration of his power 
of subtle discrimination I would instance the passage (Chap. VI and section 
IX of the Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense), 
in which he shows that Euclidean geometry does not apply to the space of 
experience as such, but only to the space of tactual experience. The passage 
is illuminated by a charming account by one “Johannes Rudolphus Anepi- 
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graphus, a Rosicrucian philosopher,” of the geometry and physics of the 
Idomenians, a people restricted to the sense of sight. 

It is a pleasure to commend Dr. Jones’ careful and scholarly work to the 
attention of all students of philosophy, and to congratulate the author on 
the happy thought that led him to choose as his subject a thinker who is 
still worthy of the most careful study. 

A. A. BOWMAN. 
Glasgow University, 
March 24, 1927 
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EMPIRICISM AND INTUITIONISM IN REID'S 
COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY 


INTRODUCTION 


1. The epistemology of Hume brought out two quite different reactions 
in Kant and Reid. The former attacked Humianism on the ground that it 
rejected all a priort knowledge that made any claim to reality and necessity. 
Does not the simplest kind of experience presuppose something other than 
experience ? Does not Hume’s explanation of a mental synthesis in the con- 
cept of cause and effect, invite the inference that there are other mental syn- 
theses underlying all mathematics and metaphysics? A child cannot know ° 
what a table is unless it knows what an individual is; nor will it be able to 
know the table when it sees it again, unless it has the power of recognition, 
which, clearly, it does not draw from experience. As the principle of indi- 
viduation Kant took time and space, for no object, he insisted, can be con- 
sidered as existing outside of both or either. That is to say, experience yields 
only when invested in; nothing given, nothing gained; and the scantiest 
equipment any mind approaching experience can have is the power to in- 
dividuate and recognize. Any real criticism of experience must begin, he 
maintained, not with knowledge, but with the possibility of knowing; a 
kind of investigation to which its author gave the name “transcendental.” 

Another and notably different answer came to Hume about the same 
time from his own land of Scotland. Thomas Reid of Aberdeen, shocked at 
the results of the Humian empiricism, determined to canvass anew the whole 
question of epistemology on the basis of a fresh analysis of experience. As 
he was unable to detect any flaw in his compatriot’s reasoning, he foresaw 
that he must either accept the devastating conclusions of this skepticism, or 
call the premises in question. Reid was surprised to find that while Humian- 
ism professed to be thoroughly empirical, it rested its whole weight on a 
very ancient hypothesis, quite commonly accepted, but for which no real 
proof could be found, the theory that the mind perceiving nothing external, 
is limited to what it perceives in itself, “certain images and pictures’? 
thrown on itself as on a screen, called zmpresstons and ideas. Such a premise 
being only the cobweb of hypothesis and no real empiricism at all, Reid 
determined to investigate how we know by inquiring de novo into the opera- 
tions of the human mind. 

While Kant’s attack came from the rationalist quarter, Reid’s was purely 
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empirical. Kant received many well deserved garlands of praise for his 
attack on Hume. The question now to be determined is, whether Reid like- 
wise deserves any garlands for his attack on his fellow countryman; or did 
he abandon his principles of empiricism for a complement of non-critical 
principles which he clumsily called “common sense’? 

2. This empirical strain in Reid was probably due very largely to the 
influence of George Turnbull, Reid’s master in philosophy for three? of 
the six years when he was officially connected with Marischal College. 
When Reid wrote in his dedication to the /nguzry of “an early inclination 
to speculations,’* he referred to a taste for metaphysics, fostered, if not 
created,* by Turnbull. While Turnbull is nowhere mentioned by name, the 
marks of the master are left indelibly® on the pupil. Of the experimental 
method Turnbull wrote in his Preface to the Principles: “Jf we set about 
such an enquiry in the fair impartial way of experiment, and of reasoning 
from experiment alone, we shall plainly perceive, that... virtue... is 
not left without great support and comfort.”® Whether studying the con- 
stitution of the ‘‘sensible world” or the government of the moral, we must 
proceed “in the same method of investigation, induction, and reasoning.” 
Like his teacher Reid says in the opening pages of the /nquzry, “All that we 
know of the body, is owing to anatomical dzssectzon and observation, and 
it must be by an anatomy of the mind that we can discover its powers and 
principles.”’* Both are wary of hypotheses,’ both look to the study of natural 
philosophy as a guide to the study of moral philosophy,’ they stress the 
necessity of defining terms! in language which indicates that Reid bor- 
rowed his initial philosophy down to the words almost bodily from Turn- 
bull. Emphasizing, as both did, the necessity of empirical investigation, 
they emphasized no less strongly the necessity of proceeding from first 
principles founded on the constitution of things. “The study of nature,” 
says Turnbull incisively, “whether in the constitution and ceconomy of the 
sensible world, or in the frame and government of the moral, must set out 
from the same first principles, and be carried on in the same method of 
investigation, induction, and reasoning; since both are enquiries into facts 
or real constitutions.’ Of Reid’s first principle that Nature, under like 
circumstances, repeats herself, he says that it is “grounded . . . upon the 
constitution of the mind itself,’ and “it must be acknowledged to be a 
first principle.”?? For both Turnbull and Reid, the constitution of Nature 
throughout is as it is by the will of our Maker. If one asks Turnbull what 
is to guide one peering into the dark chamber of the mind with the lamp of 
experience, he replies: “(Common sense is sufficient to teach those who 
think of the matter with seriousness and attention all the duties of common 
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life; all our obligations to God and our fellow-men; all that is morally fit 
and binding.”’* These “principles” of Turnbull formed the bone and mar- 
tow of Reid’s philosophy; and when he was led away by the dry, hard, 
thin deductions of logic of the Locke-Berkeley-Hume school, he was called 
back to the no less hard, concrete facts of human experience by the pro- 
cedure he had learned under the college roof. If by Turnbull ‘Reid was 
first attracted to the study of the human mind,” that early attraction lasted 
throughout life. . 

When Turnbull writes of receiving a “comprehensive hint” from “THE 
great Master’’*® which led him to study the human mind after the manner 
of studying the human body, he gained a valuable suggestion for empirical 
procedure which Reid embraced. ‘“The rules of zmductzve reasoning,” writes 
Reid, “or of a just interpretation of nature, as well as the fallacies by 
which we are apt to misinterpret her language, have been, with wonderful 
sagacity, delineated by the great genius of Lord Bacon: so that his ‘Novum 
Organon’ may justly be called @ grammar of the language of nature.” 
Reid studied this “grammar” of nature, and especially, when classifying 
human prejudices, followed Bacon’s division as being the best.17 Reid’s 
indebtedness to Bacon may be summarized by saying that he employed the 
inductive method consistently throughout the Jnguzry in his examination of 
each of the five senses in turn. The skeleton of the Inquiry is Baconian, the 
flesh, Reidian.1® 

3. Along with Reid’s empirical procedure runs a deep mathematical 
strain which frequently comes to the surface.’® His earliest Essay? evinces 
his mathematical turn, as does also his adoption of Newton’s practice of 
defining the terms used with mathematical clearness. Reid never wearies of 
singing the great mathematician’s praises; he took over the regulae philos- 
aphandi as daily maxims of his “common sense” philosophy.?! He praises 
Newton for employing a method in natural philosophy which he obviously 
uses in mental philosophy—‘‘ffirst, by past induction from experiment and 
observation, to discover the laws of nature; and then to apply those laws 
to the solution of the phaenomena of nature,’®? important as expressing 
Reid’s methodology exactly. Reid’s enthusiasm for the experimental method 
and mathematical exactness of Newton found a happy reception at Aber- 
deen University where he was serving as librarian. “During this period,” 
writes Dugald Stewart, his favorite pupil, “he formed an intimacy with 
John Stewart, afterwards Professor of Mathematics in Marischal College, 
and author of a commentary on Newton’s ‘Quadrature of Curves.’ His 
predilection for mathematical pursuits was confirmed and strengthened 
by this connexion. I have often heard him mention it with pleasure, while 
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he recollected the ardour with which they both prosecuted these fascinating 
studies, and the lights which they imparted mutually to each other, in their 
first perusal of the ‘Principia,’ at a time when a knowledge of the Newtonian 
discoveries was only to be acquired in the writings of their illustrious 
author.’’?? Reid’s interest in things mathematical found gratification also 
in conversations with Nicholas Saunderson, the blind mathematician of 
Cambridge, who influenced Reid’s theory of sensation. Reid believes that 
Dr. Saunderson had the same notion of extension, space, motion, and figure 
as anybody else, and that his idea of a cone, cylinder, or sphere, and the 
movements and distances between the heavenly bodies, was identical with 
that of Newton,”* the ideas of both being gained by the same sense of 
touch. Reid is convinced that Saunderson “‘understood the projection of the 
sphere, and the common rules of perspective.”®° Reid supposes a blind man, 
as Saunderson, suddenly made to see, restrained from associating sight and 
touch until he had become slightly acquainted with the former; and he 
pictures the surprise of the man in comparing the mental notions of ex- 
tension which he had formerly with the visual images he now has. “We 
have endeavoured to prove, that a blind man may form a notion of the 
visible extension and figure of bodies, from the relation which it bears to 
their tangible extension and figure. . . . If Dr. Saunderson had been made 
to see, and had attentively viewed the figures of the first book of Euclid, he 
might, by thought and consideration, without touching them, have found 
out that they were the very figures he was so well acquainted with by 
touch.”*° Just here the influence of Descartes on Reid should not be over- 
looked. He ascribes “immortal honour’’?* to the mathematical Frenchman 
for undermining the authority of Aristotle,?* which he was able to do be- 
cause of his devotion to the mathematical sciences—‘‘He wished to intro- 
duce that perspicuity and evidence into other branches of philosophy which 
he found in them’’?°—a statement of Reid’s own craving for mathematical 
clearness and certainty which he tried to impart to all his works. 

4. Such was Reid’s mental context and such his empirical and mathe- 
matical strain as he left the dusty library of Aberdeen and became a 
country clergyman amid the heather of New Machar®® in May, 1737; 
when to his floral retreat came the reverberations of Hume’s world-destroy- 
ing philosophy which alarmed him. For when Hume swept away the mental 
world in the awful cataclysm, Reid inferred that the mind and its powers, 
the sene qua non of all investigation, had likewise gone down in ruin. He 
decided that it was no time for him to stagnate in an intellectually stagnant 
community, while the world was trembling beneath his feet! He planned 
to investigate anew the foundation of a theory which carried away, as he 
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complained, all relations of citizen, friend, and father! ‘What evidence 
have | for this doctrine,” he wrote of his early reaction against “idealism,” 
“that all the objects of my knowledge are ideas in my mind? From that 
time to the present I have been candidly and impartially, as I think, seek- 
ing for the evidence of this principle.’’*t He determined to re-examine the 
basis of this theory “without regard to any hypothesis,”*? availing himself 
only of the Baconian method of experimentation and those instruments 
which Nature had placed in the hands of all who had not been deluded by 
sophistication, and see if there were not abundant proofs approaching 
mathematical certainty, of the existence of the world breaking in on con- 
sciousness like the surge of the sea! He was convinced that the evidence of 
the senses equals that of any other evidence for existence ; in this conviction 
he determined to preserve the solid facts of life in due proportion, take all 
the factors into consideration, and see if the philosophy®* of ‘common 
sense’ might not refute the Humianism that would fain leave him in naked 
egoism. 
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CHAPTER I 


REID’S REVOLT AGAINST “IDEAS” 


1. Reid thought he detected the taint of “ideas” in ancient philosophy as 
far back as the Platonic period, but “idealism,” in his meaning of a serious 
corruption of thought, began with Descartes and culminated in Hume. 
Reid blamed Descartes for prying a doubt loose which, in turn, loosened 
other doubts. Laudable as his resolution was to lay the foundation of 
thought deep, even at the expense of disbelieving in his own existence, yet, 
says Reid, his skepticism got on thin ice, for he was really in his senses all 
the time! His belief in his own existence, in the existence of thought, and 
in the necessity of thought’s having an object, were all assumptions, and 
the last of these was no clearer than the proposition he wished to prove by 
it. Fortunately for thought, Descartes did not raise the question as to the 
succession of thoughts having one continuous subject; but he did place 
the tool in Locke’s hands with which to pry loose this doubt which the 
latter did in declaring that “‘personal identity consists in consciousness,” 
and further by explaining that “cdentzty consists in remembrance,” which 
leads to strange consequences, and what is quite as perilous for philos- 
ophy, Locke’s insistence on introducing ideas to explain perception. Then 
came Berkeley, who though certainly not friendly to skepticism, and 
possessed of an ardent concern for moral and religious principles, never- 
theless reached a conclusion, the upshot of which was that there is no such 
thing as a material world! “I am alone,” mourns Reid, ‘as the only crea- 
ture of God in the universe, in that forlorn state of egoism into which it is 
said some of the disciples of Des Cartes were brought by his philosophy.’ 
Hume, adopting the principles of Berkeley in abolishing the material world, 
goes one step further, and, on the same grounds, abolishes the world of spirits, 
leaving nothing in all nature but impressions and ideas, without even a sub- 
ject in which to inhere. ‘““My impressions and ideas,” says Reid explaining the 
consequences of Hume’s rigid skepticism, “are the only existences of which 
I can have any knowledge or conception: and they are such fleeting and 
transitory beings, that they can have no existence at all, any longer than I 
am conscious of them. So that, upon this hypothesis, the whole universe 
about me, bodies and spirits, sun, moon, stars, and earth, friends and re- 
lations, all things without exception, which I imagined to have a perma- 
nent existence whether I thought of them or not, vanish at once; 
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And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a track behind. 

So Reid explained the rise of skeptical idealism. Descartes made a tiny 
crack in the door to peep at doubt; Locke, Berkeley, and Hume each opened 
the door wider until the sinister intruder was in the palace, and then, out 
of revenge, demolished the doorway by which he entered and the very 
edifice that was to have housed him! 

2. While Reid reacted violently to the “consequences” of idealism, as he 
saw them carried out by Hume, it is probable that he followed Locke in his 
earlier years, and certain that he was a disciple of Berkeley. Reid’s admira- 
tion for Locke and willing acknowledgment of indebtedness to him, easily 
leads one to infer that he followed the Lockian tradition of idealism, which 
preserved the material world, since he clung to the Berkeleian idealism, based 
also on the doctrine of ideas, even when it surrendered the material world al- 
together. Of the word “ideas” Reid mentions two meanings: one, the popular 
meaning, which he thinks everybody understands, in which to think any- 
thing and to have a thought of it amount to the same thing; another, or 
philosophic meaning, which holds that objects being distant from the 
percipient must have a representative in the mind in order to be perceived © 
which Locke uses sometimes in one sense, sometimes in another, “‘without 
being aware of any change in the meaning’”’* without giving the reader due 
warning, ‘the greatest blemish’ on the Essay. Though the distinction be- 
tween the operations of the mind and the objects of such operations is 
perfectly familiar to common folk, founded, as it is, on the structure of 
all languages; philosophers, on the theory of.ideas, have confounded the 
two; ‘For ideas being supposed to be a shadowy kind of beings, inter- 
mediate between the thought, and the object of thought, sometimes seem 
to coalesce with the thought, sometimes with the object of thought, and some- 
times to have a distinct existence of their own.’ This theory would seem to 
indicate that every object of thought must be an idea and cannot be anything 
else; yet one may think of objects which exist independently of any mind 
thinking them, Alexander the Great, the planet Saturn, to mention but two. 
The consequences are, (1) that the mind has dual objects of thought, the 
first, which is the immediate object of thought and which is in the mind, and 
second, the person or thing which the idea represents and which is not the 
immediate object of thought. “/¢ makes every thought of things external 
to have a double object.’ Reid finds it hard to understand what is meant 
by an object of thought that is not an zmmedzate object. A body may be 
set in relation to another body that is at rest by means of a third body 
interposed. “This is easily understood; but we are unable to conceive any 
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medium interposed between a mind and the thought of the mind.’ If ideas 
are objects of thought, they must be the sole objects of thought, Reid 
argues. The (2) consequence of this theory of ideas is, that it has led 
philosophers to confound the different operations of the human under- 
standing and to comprehend them all under the one name of perception. 
“Perceiving, remembering, imagining, being conscious, are all perceiving 
ideas in the mind, and are called perceptions.”® The vulgar do much 
better, says Reid, for they restrict the term “perception” to that immediate 
knowledge of external objects which their senses convey to them. Conse- 
quently the common man understands something quite different by concep- 
tion and the other mental operations. In a word, Locke’s use of “idea” as 
a tertzum quid introduced between the mind and the external world to 
explain perception leads only to complications, ambiguities, and unre- 
solvable difficulties. : 

Reid, at one-time, was a devoted disciple of Berkeley. “If I may presume 
to speak my own sentiments,” Reid wrote in the Intellectual Powers, “I 
once believed this doctrine of ideas so firmly, as to embrace the whole of 
Berkeley's system in consequence of it; till, finding other consequences to 
follow from it, which gave me more uneasiness than the want of a material 
world, it came into my mind, more than forty years ago, to put the ques- 
tion, What evidence have I for this doctrine, that all the objects of my 
knowledge are ideas in my own mind? From that time to the present,?° I 
have been candidly and impartially, as I think, seeking for the evidence of 
this principle, but can find none, excepting the authority of philosophers.’’4 

That Berkeley’s system smites a hard blow at atheism, Reid acknowl- 
edges gladly, for if there be no matter in the universe, it surely boots little 
to talk about the supposed powers of inanimate matter. However, Reid 
objects to Berkeley’s system in that, while it leaves room for a supreme 
intelligence, it makes no provision for other intelligent beings like our- 
selves. “What I call a father, a brother, or a friend, is only a parcel of ideas 
in my own mind; and being ideas in my mind, they cannot possibly have 
that relation to another mind which they have to mine, any more than the 
pain felt by me can be the individual pain felt by another.’?? Reid was 
lonely at the thought of being left in philosophical egoism without the 
assurance of the existence of any companion. 

Another difficulty Reid finds in the distinction between ideas and notions. 
For some objects of knowledge we have no ideas, as, for example, our 
minds and their operations, the existence of other finite minds, and greatest 
of all, the Supreme Mind. We know what we mean by perceiving, thinking, 
and willing; we can reason about beings which have these powers: but 
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wdeas of them we cannot have. It follows, then, that of spirits, their acts 
and relations, we have notions, but no ideas. If it were a matter of dis- 
tinguishing a notion and a sensation, that would be easy, as Reid says: “It 
is one thing to say I have the sensation of pain. It is another thing to say 
I have a notion of pain. The last expression signifies no more than that I 
understand what is meant by the word pazn. The first signifies that I really 
feel pain.’’*® How does Berkeley differentiate the imagination of pain from 
the notion of pain, or the imagination and notion of anything else? The 
Berkeleian hypothesis that we can have no ideas of relations in the mind 
but only notions of them, leads Reid to conclude that our imaginations are 
more properly notions than ideas because they embrace an act of the mind. 
“If it is a good reason why we have not ideas, but notions only of relations, 
because they include an act of the mind; the same reason must lead us 
to conclude, that our imaginations are notions and not ideas, since they 
are made and unmade by the mind as it thinks fit, and from this it is 
properly denominated active.”** Reid’s criticism of Berkeley comes to this: 
that while he was enticed into following the Bishop of Cloyne’s “‘ideal- 
ism,’ even to cancelling the material world for the practical benefit he 
thought would accrue to religion from refutation of skepticism, he found 
that the doctrine of Berkeley’s “ideas” was responsible for the many diffi- 
culties in which he was entangled. 

3. After writing to Hume in March 1763—“‘I shall always avow myself 
your disciple in metaphysics. I have learned more from your writings in 
this kind, than from all others put together. Your system appears to me not 
only coherent in all its parts, but likewise justly deduced from principles 
commonly received among philosophers’’°—Reid goes on to mention how 
others associated with him in the Philosophical Society depended on the 
author of the T'reatzse to furnish them topics for discussion. “If you write 
no more in morals, politics, or metaphysics,” he continues with a sense of 
obligation, “I am afraid we shall be at a loss for subjects.’’*® After the 
death of Hume, and probably not long before Reid’s death, Reid wrote 
Dr. Gregory of how he was led to call in question a theory ‘after I had 
long held it as self-evident and unquestionable.’’!* For Reid as for Kant, 
Hume was the gadfly that stung him into investigation and refutation. 
“IT acknowledge, my lord”!®—Reid writes candidly in November, 1763, to 
Lord Deskfoord—“‘that I never thought of calling in question the principles 
commonly received with regard to the human understanding, until the 
‘Treatise of Human Nature’ was published in the year 1739. The ingenious 
author of that treatise, upon the principles of Locke, who was no skeptic, hath 
built a system of skepticism, which leaves no ground to believe any one thing 
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rather than its contrary. His reasoning appeared to me to be just : there was 
therefore a necessity to call in question the principles upon which it was 
founded, or to admit the conclusion.’’2° In the same dedication he deplores 
the absolute skepticism in this system of philosophy and relates how he en- 
tered into a “serious examination’ of the principles on which it was found- 
ed and discovered that it was a principle generally accepted among philos- 
ophers—“‘the hypothesis I mean is, that nothing is perceived but what is in 
the mind which perceives it; that we do not really perceive things that are 
external, but only certain images and pictures of them imprinted upon 
the mind, which are called zmpressions and ideas.” He hesitated “‘to admit 
a hypothesis which . . . overturns all philosophy, all religion and virtue, 
and all common sense: and finding that all the systems concerning the 
human understanding which I was acquainted with, were built upon this 
hypothesis, I resolved to inquire into this subject anew, without regard to 
any hypothesis.’’?* 

Reid’s fairness toward his opponent and his desire not to misrepresent 
him, are shown by his sending the whole essay to Hume through the 
offices of a friend. And while Hume showed some signs of irritation at 
having to face a new clerical controversialist,?* he preserved a perfectly 
respectable, even commendatory attitude, in replying directly to Reid. “It 
is certainly very rare, that a piece so deeply philosophical is wrote with 
so much spirit, and affords so much entertainment to the reader; though I 
must still regret the disadvantages under which I read it, as I never had the 
whole performance at once before me, and could not be able to fully com- 
pare one part with another.”?° Naturally Hume had objections to offer on 
a treatise so different from his own, due, as he generously attributed it, to 
his own failure to understand some dark points in Reid’s writings. “If you 
have been able to clear up those abstruse and important subjects, instead 
of being mortified, I shall be so vain as to pretend to a share of the praise; 
and shall think, that my errors, by having at least some coherence, had led 
you to make a more strict view of my principles, which were the commen 
ones, and to perceive their futility.”’* Hume took no offense at Reid’s flings, 
nor, as Sidgwick?’ points out, did it occur to him that Reid had made a 
demagogic appeal to the crowd in resorting to the argument from common 
sense. He is rather impressed with the philosophic insight his disputant 
betrays. Reid, like Hume, professed to make his investigation from the 
angle of experience; but when they came to the foundation of first prin- . 
ciples, they parted company. 

Reid sees Hume taking “ideas” and distinguishing them into zmpres- 
S10MS, €.g., creations, passions, sensations ; and ideas, the copies of impres- 
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sions, which we remember when the originals have passed from mind. The 
hungry idea swallows up everything: “The idea of the impression, which 
is only a more lively idea, is mind, perception, and object, all in one: so that, 
as in Locke, the net result is a confusion between “the mind itself, all its 
operations, both of understanding and will, and all the objects of these 
operations.’’?® 

We shall now see more precisely Reid’s criticism of Hume’s “idealism.” 

(a) “The authors who have treated of ideas, have generally taken their 
existence for granted, as a thing that could not be called in question; and 
such arguments as they have mentioned incidentally in order to prove it, 
seem too weak to support the conclusion.”?® Hume’s remark in the Essay 
that any reflecting man is soon disillusioned of his belief that he sees objects 
directly, (for he comes to learn that he sees only an image of phenomena let 
in through the senses, as in his illustration of the apparent diminishing 
size of a table when we withdraw from it while the real table must re- 
main of the same size)—this draws from Reid a hearty rebuttal. Reid feels 
very certain that he does see the sun shine and that he does remember the 
battle of Culloden, though neither of these objects may be classed as an 
image or perception. And as for the table, that it appears to diminish as it 
retires while the real table remains of the same size, Reid insists that we 
must distinguish between the real magnitude, which is an object of touch 
only and immediately,®° and is to be determined in feet and inches, and the 
apparent magnitude, which is measured by an angle which the object sub- 
tends to the eye. Though the real magnitude of a body is not originally 
an object of sight, yet from sight we learn to judge of the real magnitude 
of many objects. In the same way we can judge from the sound of a bell 
something of the size of the bell, though its size cannot properly be said to 
be an object of hearing. Reid points out Hume’s fallacy as follows: “The 
argument is this, the table we see seems to diminish as we remove further 
from it; that is, its apparent magnitude is diminished; but the real table 
suffers no alteration, to wit, its real magnitude; therefore it is not the real 
table we see: I admit both the premises in this syllogism, but I deny the 
conclusion. The syllogism has what the logicians call two middle terms: 
apparent magnitude is the middle term in the first premise; real magnitude 
in the second. Therefore, according to the rules of logic, the conclusion is 
not justly drawn from the premises.’”’*? 

Now suppose, says Reid, that it is the real table we see; must not this 
real table be seen to diminish as it removes? Surely. How then can Hume 
use the argument of apparent diminution against its being the real table? 
If what happens to the table is what must happen to the real table, it is 
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absurd to argue from it that we do not see the veal table; the real table has 
exactly that apparent magnitude which may be demonstrated that it must 
have when placed at a given distance. “Add to this, that upon the contrary 
hypothesis, to wit, that the objects of sight are internal, no account can be 
given of any one of those appearances, nor any physical cause assigned 
why a visible object should, in any one case, have one apparent figure and 
magnitude rather than another.’’*? It is such arguments as Hume’s regard- 
ing real and apparent magnitude that convince Reid of the thoroughly 
hypothetical character of the ideal system, and that there is as little reason 
to believe in the existence of impressions and ideas as there is for 
believing in minds and bodies. No man ever yet gave a reason for believing 
in impressions and ideas. Why, in fact, does Hume resort to the meta- 
physical and confusing word zmpresszons at all, if he means by it no more 
than this, J see an object? And as for the fundamental postulate of idealism 
that the mind sits in the brain as in a chamber and perceives only images, 
Hume gives no scrap of proof. 

(b) “That philosophers, notwithstanding their unanimity as to the 
existence of ideas, hardly agree in any one thing else concerning them.”** 
Some say, for example, that ideas are self-existent, or exist in the Divine 
Mind, or in our minds, and others in the sensorium of the brain. Some say 
they are innate, others that they are adventitious; some derive them from 
the senses exclusively, others from both sensation and reflection ; some hold 
that the mind makes them, others that external objects produce them, and 
still others that they are the immediate operation of God. If the proponents 
of ideas differ so widely about them, while insisting so uncompromisingly 
on their existence and the necessity of believing in them, how can they hope 
to persuade the unbelieving world of common folk, to say nothing of their 
avowed antagonists ? 

(c) “That ideas do not make any of the operations of the mind better 
understood, although it was probably with that view that they have been 
first invented and afterwards so generally received.’’** Reid explains that 
we are inclined to introduce some intermediate object to account for the 
perception of distant objects; by the use of ideas we somehow feel that the 
whole process of perception becomes immediate, and that the mind comes 
into contact with its objects. But two objects, he says, may touch without 
producing any feeling or perception: hence in the percipient there must be 
a power to feel or perceive, but as yet we do not know how this power 
occurs or operates. Likewise we do not know whether this power must 
be restricted to things present and tangent, or whether it may be ex- 
tended to distant scenes and objects. Reid charges the ideal system with 
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trying to reduce all our perceptions to contacts; but the power of “touch- 
ing” or perceiving ideas is quite as insolvable as any of the powers which it 
attempts to explain. ‘“The contiguity of the object contributes nothing at all 
to make it better understood ; because there appears no connection between 
contiguity and perception, but what is grounded on prejudices, drawn from 
some imagined similitude between mind and body; and from the supposi- 
tion, that, in perception, the object acts upon the mind, or the mind upon 
the object.”7°° 

(d) ‘There appears no shadow of a reason why the mind must have an 
object immediately present to it in its zntellectual operations, any more than 
in its affections and passions.”*® Philosophers do not say that zdeas are the 
immediate object of love and resentment ; but it is persons who excite these 
passions and emotions, some of whom are at a greater distance than the 
objects we perceive, and some of whom no longer exist in the world of 
time and space. Why, then, does the mind require an object immediately 
present for its thought if it needs none for its feeleng ? 

(e) “That the natural and necessary consequences of it furnish a just 
prejudice against it to every man who pays a due regard to the common 
sense of mankind.’’*” In the eyes of sensible people, philosophy makes a 
ridiculous figure when it conjures up metaphysical arguments to prove the 
existence of sun, moon, and sea! So these philosophers must think that the 
common folk believe in the existence of phenomena on unstable grounds to 
warrant their bringing additional proof! All this is unfortunate, says 
Reid. “The laboured arguments they have advanced, to prove the existence 
of those things we see and feel, are mere sophisms. Not one of them will 
bear examination.’’**® Reid shudders at the consequences which Berkeley and 
Hume, with shocking boldness, deduced, although “by just reasoning from 
the theory of ideas.’’®® Here is the dreadful brood: no extramental world, no 
notions or distinct ideas, no underlying subject, no space or time, no body 
or mind, nothing but impressions and ideas, no one proposition more 
probable than another! “I find I have been only an enchanted castle, im- 
posed upon by spectres and apparitions. I blush inwardly to think how I 
have been deluded.”*° The “‘idealistic” theory “is directly contrary to the 
universal sense of men who have not been instructed in philosophy.”*+ The 
plain man, seeing the sun or moon, has no doubt of their objective reality. 
Reid preferred to rest his philosophy on the uncorrupted instincts*? of the 
common man rather than lay himself open, as he thinks Hume does, to the 
charge of being freakish and paradoxical. Professing to start out with a 
serious intention of examining the foundations of human nature on a new 
basis, he really intends to show that there is neither human nature nor 
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science in the world. He appears obsessed of a strange humour which leads 
him into ridiculous paradoxes, for in the face of his skeptical principles, 
Hume expected his Treatise to be read, his personal identity preserved, and 
honors heaped upon him. Such vagaries and aberrations, Reid thinks, far 
from arising out of the sober sense of mankind, are directly contrary to it. 

(f) Reid criticizes Hume for not using words in their common accepta- 
tion: by including sensations, emotions, and passions among impressions 
Hume does something unwarranted by any previous English writer; he 
makes passions and emotions perceptions! “When a man is angry, we must 
say that he has the perception of anger. When he is in love, that he has the 
perception of love. He speaks often of the perceptions of memory, and of 
the perceptions of the imagination ; and he might as well speak of the hear- 
ing of sight, or of the smelling of touch; for surely hearing is not more 
different from sight, or smelling from touch, than perceiving is from re- 
membering or imagining.”** Hume’s application of the word perception to 
every operation of the human mind cannot be tolerated,‘ neither his 
loose and unphilosophical language when speaking of the division of per- 
ceptions into impressions and ideas, as two classes or species, Reid holding 
that species and degrees are quite different. Hume’s use of the word zm- 
pression, likewise, has caused great confusion, Reid charges. When I see, 
that is an impression; but is the object seen the impression, or is it the act 
of my mind that is the impression? Even in Hume’s analogical use of the 
word “impression,” it conveys a wrong conception, holding, as Reid did, to 
the mind’s immateriality ;* for the popular meaning of impression is that 
of something impressed on something else, as a ring on wax. 

(g)*° Reid thinks that Hume’s explanation of the connection of ideas 
arising from certain principles of attraction due to three relations existing 
between the ideas—cause and effect, contiguity in time and place, and re- 
semblance—does not account for the phenomena, for (1) his list is logically 
too large, but really too small. As causation, according to Hume, finds its 
explanation in an observed constant conjunction between a cause and an 
effect, it should be included under contiguity, and, consequently, his prin- 
ciples be reduced from three to two. Even when Hume’s three “relations” 
are taken into account his enumeration is yet incomplete. “Every relation of 
things has a tendency more or less, to lead the thought in a thinking mind, 
from one to the other; and not only every relation, but every kind of con- 
trariety and opposition.’’*” So in reality there are many more principles of 
attraction: even contraries and opposition suggest their opposites. And 
likewise of many other things: even the relation they bear to our temper and 
disposition must be considered ; our moral and intellectual habits, our com- 
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mercial and social company, all play their part in connecting up our train 
of thought. Hume’s account of “relations” is imperfect because (2) these 
attractions of ideas may be resolved pretty generally into principles of 
human nature. “That trains of thinking, which by frequent repetition have 
become familiar, should spontaneously offer themselves to our fancy, seems 
to require no other original quality but the power of habit.” ** Thus trains 
of thinking follow one another as travelers seek out the beaten tracks. One 
man follows a certain path by reason of some passion, another by appetite, 
or affection, or conscience, or reason itself. Even if the mind is untenanted 
by any passion or desire, some objects are more acceptable than others: the 
humorous man takes pleasure in resemblances and contrasts, the merchant 
in gain, and the politician in mending the affairs of state. Reid is grateful 
to Hume for bringing this theory to the attention of philosophers, but sees 
“nothing in this theory that should hinder us to conclude, that every thing 
in the trains of our thought, which bears the marks of judgment and reason, 
has been the product of judgment and reason previously exercised, either 
by the person himself at that or some former time, or by some other person. 
The attraction of ideas will be the same in a man’s second thoughts upon 
any subject as in his first. Or if some change in his circumstances, or in the 
objects about him, should make any change in the attractions of his ideas, it 
is an equal chance whether the second be better than the first, or whether 
they be worse. . . . If the attractions of ideas are the sole causes of the 
regular arrangement of thought in the fancy, there is no room for judg- 
ment or taste in any composition, nor indeed any room for their opera- 
tion.”’*? Reid agrees with Hume that nature points out simple ideas which 
may properly be united into a complex one, yet nature does not do this 
chiefly or solely by the relations between the simple ideas of causation, con- 
tiguity, and resemblance, “but rather by the fitness of the combinations we 
make, to aid our own conceptions, and to convey them to others by lan- 
guage easily and agreeably.”°° Language in its use and ends, entirely separ- 
ate from Hume’s three associating qualities, will lead men to form such 
complex notions to express their wants and thoughts, thinks Reid. Even in 
the crudest society, men have occasion to form general notions of friend, 
relative, and foe alike. 

(h) ‘The question of abstract or general conceptions is another matter 
over which Reid and Hume cross swords. Hume’s contention that it is im- 
possible to conceive any quality or quantity without forming an exact notion 
of degrees, calls forth this answer from Reid; though it might be im- 
possible to conceive any quality or quantity without a precise notion of its 
degree, it is not de facto impossible to have a general conception of these 
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attributes. The conception of a pound troy is a conceptio’of quantity ina 
precise degree, but it is an abstract, general conception because it may be 
applied to many individual bodies and to many kinds of bodies. Likewise 
one can form an opinion of a New Zealander from reading about him with- 
out ever having seen him. When Hume insists that “the precise length of a 
line is not different or distinguishable from the line,”*! Reid replies that 
things may be distinguished in conception which may not be separated in 
nature. “When I say, ¢hzs 15 a line, | say and mean one thing. When I say 
wt 15 a line of three inches, 1 say and mean another thing. If this be not to 
distinguish the precise length of the line from the line, I know not what 
it is to distinguish.”*? Moreover, if Hume insists that “it is impossible to 
conceive any quantity or quality, without forming a precise notion of its 
degree, ®* and if, further, ideas differ from impressions only in being less 
strong and vivacious, this uncomfortable consequence may follow, that an 
idea of a lion is only a lion of less strength and vivacity than a real one and 
may devour the idea of a sheep! And on the foregoing supposition it will 
eventuate that objects which are merely conceived are not ideas, “for such 
objects differ from the objects of sense in respects of a very different nature 
from strength and vivacity.’”>* Again: Reid grants to Hume the impossibility 
of any individual thing, e.g., a triangle, having exact proportion of sides and 
angles, but he denies that it is impossible for many attributes to be common 
to many objects. “It is evident, that in every mathematical demonstration, ad 
absurdum, of which kind almost one half of mathematics consists, we are re- 
quired to suppose, and consequently to conceive, a thing that is impossible. 
From that supposition we reason, until we come to a conclusion that is not 
only impossible, but absurd. From this we infer, that the proposition sup- 
posed at first is impossible, and therefore that its contradictory is true.”®> In 
fact Hume’s admission of the resemblance of several objects is sufficient to 
support Reid’s contention for general conceptions, he thinks. ““There can be 
no resemblance in objects that have no common attribute; and if there be at- 
tributes belonging in common to several objects, and in man a faculty to ob- 
serve and conceive these, and to give names to them, this is to have general 
conceptions.’’°* Indeed, he adds, we may see a dim resemblance between ob- 
jects without knowing precisely wherein that resemblance lies. Two faces 
may resemble each other without my knowing in just what the resemblance 
consists ; but by comparing and analyzing the faces, I can form a distinct 
idea of what is common to both. So by analyzing cubes I may form an opin- 
ion of “‘cubicalness.” Animals, too, appear to have the power of recognizing 
general resemblances, which shows a power to recognize general similitudes 
and what is to the same purpose, entertain general conceptions. 
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(i) Hume’s dectrine of ideas being faint copies of impressions necessar- 
ily forbade his crediting anything more perfect to ideas than obtain in 
impressions, and has a bearing on the validity of mathematical demonstra- 
tion; for our idea of a right line, derived from the impression of a right 
line through sight and touch, cannot be more perfect than the original. But 
we get no impression of two lines which do not meet in more places than one 
and include space. Hence our ideas of geometrical axioms are invalid. Reid 
holds, on the other hand, that a geometrician, reflecting on extension and 
figure, forms a complement of notions more scientifically accurate than 
those which the senses exhibit. Similarly the natural philosopher, reflecting 
on other attributes of matter, derives another set of notions,—density, 
velocity, fluidity, and the like. Hence some ideas come to man from other 
channels than that of impressions. But these discoveries are possible only 
after one has arrived at a state of judgment not possessed by children. This 
power does not come from the five senses, which children possess as per- 
fectly as men, but from the faculty of judgment which ripens with the pro- 
cesses of the years into the power of discovering and comparing. A 
man of judgment having a notion of points, lines, and surfaces, can analyze 
and compound them so as to form notions of cubes and polyhedrons; and 
unless a man can fabricate the notions of the various mathematical figures, 
he is not only not a mathematician, but he is totally incapable of ever be- 
coming one. ‘‘When a man is conscious of having these conceptions distinct 
and determinate, as every mathematician is, it is in vain to bring meta- 
physical arguments to convince him that they are not distinct. You may as 
well bring arguments to convince a man racked with pain, that he feels no 
pains 37 

4. Reid’s arguments*® against Humianism have been confirmed by latter- 
day rejection of Hume, that the doctrine is hypothetical, nonempirical, 
black confusion, nonsense, and dangerous. Reid’s criticism was (1) a re- 
monstrance*® against setting up certain of our faculties as infallible, only 
to prove others fallible. “Upon the whole,” he remarks regretfully of the 
Humian skepticism of reason, “I see only two conclusions that can be fairly 
drawn from this profound and intricate reasoning against reason. The first 
is, that we are fallible in all our judgments and in all our reasoning. The 
second, that the truth and fidelity of our faculties can never be proved 
by reasoning; and therefore our belief of it cannot be founded on rea- 
soning.” °° It was a revolt against the philosophical temerity which refused 
to one set of human faculties the authority which is eagerly bestowed on 
another, and denied to the senses a sovereignty equal to that ascribed to 
consciousness ; on the contrary, it was (2) a realization that the introduction 
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of “ideas” as intermediate agents of perception was the root of the whole 
trouble.“ Reid and Hume as two duelists came quickly to blows, for both 
were deeply interested in philosophical discussions, both professed to start 
and end with experience, both battled for the stake of truth. But they were 
men of varying temperaments and abilities: in the vivid terminology of 
James, Hume might be termed “tough-minded,” and Reid “tender-mind- 
ed.”’® McCosh says of the founder of the “common sense” school : “Reid has 
continued to exercise a greater influence than any other metaphysician on the 
thought of his country.’’® 


CHAPTER II 
THE FIVE SENSES 


A VENTURE IN RADICAL EMPIRICISM 


1. Reid’s break with “idealism” is so complete and his utter detestation of 
“theories” purporting to explain perception so rabid that (1) he charges the 
evil consequences of idealistic speculation to all theories. He disdains to in- 
vent hypotheses’ to explain things beyond the reach of human understand- 
ing. Then he indicates the point beyond which he thinks it is impossible for 
even the venturesome investigator of perception to go. “I believe no man is 
able to explain how we perceive external objects, any more than how we are 
conscious of those that are internal. Perception, consciousness, memory, and ' 
imagination, are all original and simple powers of the mind, and parts of its 
constitution. For this reason, though I have endeavoured to show, that the 
theories of philosophers on this subject are ill grounded and insufficient, I 
do not attempt to substitute any other theory in their place.’ Reid’s frank 
refusal to father any alternative “theory” of perception must not be con- 
sidered as meaning that he was weakly excusing himself from attempting a 
difficult task and that he had no definite opinion on the subject of perceiving. 
On the contrary, he had a very decided personal conviction regarding the 
empirical nature of perception. (2) The meaning of his refusal® to substi- 
tute any theory for those he has rejected is made clear by another statement 
which follows hard on the heels of the first, that “every man feels that per- 
ception gives him an invincible belief of the existence of that which he per- 
ceives; and that this belief is not the effect of reasoning, but the immediate 
consequence of perception.’* Reid means by this to have done with all 
theories that are merely the vapid distillation of dialectic, and to rely on the 
facts of experience. He determined to examine the faculties of the body on 
the Baconian method of experiment, by a kind of psychological anatomiza- 
tion. That is, he would begin with consciousness, whose existence all think- 
ers, even the most daring Cartesian, was forced to admit. Consciousness—we 
may overhear him saying—bears witness to sensation ; sensation, in turn, is 
not possible without the five senses, for the law of causation, an original da- 
tum of our constitution, demands some sense to arouse sensation. We pass 
through a series of doors from the inner chamber of thought to the outdoor 
world of life and activity. Reliance on these data, he thinks, will give each 
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of us an unassailable certainty of the existence of objects without the mind, 
and of operations, concepts, notions, beliefs, passions, and the like, within 
the mind. 

2. As there can be no perception apart from an antecedent sensation, 
there can obviously be no intelligent comprehension of perception apart 
from an equally intelligent comprehension of sensation. It is, therefore, not 
only advisable but unavoidable to turn our attention to sensation® as the 
door that opens on perception. 

(a) To begin, then, with the simplest sensation and the one Reid takes 
first, the sensation of smelling. We are taught by natural philosophy, he 
says, that all animals and vegetable bodies, and probably all other bodies, in 
sickness and in health, send off continually, when exposed to the air, par- 
ticles of the rarest size. It is probable that these extremely fine particles, col- 
liding with, and repelling each other, are scattered far and wide until they 
unite with other particles or bodies for which they have a chemical affinity. 
_ All smell is caused by these volatile effluvia® coming into contact with the 
olfactory nerve of man or beast. Consequently: “It is evident, that nezther 
the organ of smell, nor the medium, nor any motions we can conceive ex- 
cited in the membrane above mentioned, or in the nerve or animal spirits, do 
in the least resemble the sensation of smelling: nor could that sensation 
of itself ever have led us to think of nerves, animal spirits, or effluvia.’” 
Comparing one odor with another, we detect such differences in them as 
enable us to classify them. Some of them enliven the mind while others 
deaden it. All these facts we become aware of, yet we are not able to answer 
the question what the sensation is. Being a sensation, it cannot be in the 
object smelled, for then it would be de facto not a sensation, for sensation 
must be in a sentient being. Consequently it appears to be “a simple and 
original affection or feeling of the mind, altogether inexplicable and un- 
accountable.”’® 

Sensation as an “original affectzon” is comparable to remembrance and 
imagination. We may think of the smell of a rose when we do not really 
smell it, indeed when neither rose nor smell exists anywhere. But when we 
smell the rose, we are compelled to believe that there is a real sensation of 
smell. “This is common to all sensations, that as they cannot exist but in 
being perceived, so they cannot be perceived but they must exist. I could 
as easily doubt of my own existence, as of the existence of my sensations.’ 
These sensations are as certain as my own existence, for consciousness testi- 
fies equally to both. If I doubt the veracity of consciousness in one instance, 
I must do so in the other, with the result, that not only does all philosophy 
collapse, but all the facts and satisfactions of life are dashed like a house 
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of cards. Reid relies on the backing of ‘those profound philosophers”’® 
who, after having endeavored to disprove their own existence, allowed 
“their sensations to stand upon their own bottom, stript of a subject, rather 
than call in question the reality of their existence.’1* A smell may be pre- 
sented to the mind in three ways: (1) as being smelled, with the belief of 
its present existence accompanying it ; (2) as being remembered, accompanied 
with a belief of its past existence; (3) as being imagined, accompanied with 
no belief concerning its existence. Why sensation compels belief in (1) and 
(2), and not in (3), Reid says no one can give the show of a reason, except 
that it is the nature of those operations to exercise such compulsion. Just as 
inevitably, according to Reid, there is something within that ‘“‘determines” us 
to believe in the real existence of the mind or subject. ‘““No man can conceive 
or believe smelling to exist of itself, without a mind, or something that has 
the power of smelling, of which it is called a sensation, an operation, or feel- 
ing. Yet if any man should demand a proof, that sensation cannot be without 
a mind, or sentient being, I confess that I can give none; and that to pretend 
to prove it, seems to me almost as absurd as to deny it.’’?* The genesis of this 
belief that thinking requires a subject cannot be traced historically. Such 
beliefs must originate, says Reid, from one of two sources. “Either those 
inferences which we draw from our sensations, namely, the existence of a 
mind, and of powers or faculties belonging to it, are prejudices of philos- 
ophy or education, mere fictions of the mind, which a wise man should throw 
off as he does the beliefs of fairies; or they are judgments of nature, judg- 
ments not got by comparing ideas, and perceiving agreements and disagree- 
ments, but immediately inspired by our constitution.’ 

There emerges also from this analysis of smelling a third element known 
as smell, situated in the object smelled. The philosopher charges the plain 
man with absurdly imagining the smell to be in the rose; but unjustly so. 
For the two do not give the same epithets to that “something” which causes 
the sensation, and to the sensation proper; nor do they reason from them in 
the same manner. “What is smell in the rose? It is a quality, or virtue of the 
rose, or of something proceeding from it, which we perceive by the sense of 
smelling ; and this is all we know of the matter. But what is smelling 2 It is 
an act of the mind, but is never imagined to be a quality of the mind.’’'* That 
objective element, that something existing extra nos as a quality in bodies, 
which obtains much more generally with the plain man than the notion of 
a subjective smell in a sentient being,—how does that idea arise? For it 
is as real to the everyday man as his own existence. Plain men, says Reid, 
have an understanding of “something” which does not infer the presence 
of a mind. They have no difficulty in conceiving the spice-laden breezes 
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of India though never having travelled there. A bit of imagining will 
determine this. The man in his first experience of smelling a rose decides 
that the presence of a rose brings the fragrance of the rose. Though the sen- 
sation may seem closely related to the mind as its subject and to the nose 
as its organ, yet neither of these operates so powerfully upon the imagina- 
tion as its connection with the rose. The reason for this seems to be that its 
connection with the mind is general, and does not distinguish it from other 
smells or sensations. Its relation to the organ is likewise general and 
does not clearly distinguish it from other smells. But its connection with the 
rose is particular and continual. In this way the smell and the rose become 
inseparably associated in the imagination as do lightning and thunder, 
cold and freezing. Furthermore, the mind being thirsty for causal prin- 
ciples, discovers that the smell, as a certain affection, comes and goes; we 
want to know the cause of it, and when to expect it, and are not satisfied 
until we find something that brings this feeling, and which, when that 
something is removed, takes the affection away. When we discover this, we 
call it a cause, not, however, in the ordinary sense, but as Hume explained 
it, in the sense of a constant conjunction. Such is the smell of a rose con- 
sidered objectively. “From what hath been said, we may learn, that the 
smell of a rose signifies two things. First, a sensation, which can have no 
existence but when it is perceived, and can only be in a sentient being or 
mind. Secondly, it signifies some power, quality, or virtue in the rose, or in 
effluvia proceeding from it, which hath a permanent existence, independent 
of the mind, and which by the constitution of nature, produces the sensa- 
tion in us,”’?° 

Reid does not leave us at all in the dark as to what he thinks the prevail- 
ing philosophic notion regarding the mind’s supposed activity or passivity 
in sensation is. He thinks that the common philosophic opinion is that the 
mind is wholly passive in sensation. And with this he agrees in so far as the 
mind itself, as he concedes, cannot raise any sensation, cannot originate it 
de novo, by a sheer act of the will; and he further agrees with the passivist 
party that it is impossible for the mind to avoid experiencing a sensation 
when an object is presented to it. On the other hand, the mind exercises 
some control over sensation, Reid says, for when thought is turned toward 
the sensation, the sensation is increased, and diminished, on the reverse, 
when the mind is diverted. The consciousness of bodily ills may rise and 
fall with an unexpected interruption, and one’s present occupation may 
deafen the senses to what is going on in the same room. Intense pain may be 
lessened by surprise, and when absorbed in earnest conversation, the sound 
of a striking clock may not be heard. When the impulse is strong and un- 
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usual, however, it is almost impossible to withhold our attention from it: 
but it is not easy to determine how far the mind might be steadied by 
resolution and practice. So it comes to this, that Reid is not quite willing to 
attribute pure passivity to the mind in sensation; and he is quite unwilling 
to say—likely because he cannot do so precisely—how important a role 
the mind’s activity plays. Nor has he given any figures of speech enabling 
us to see how he would visualize these active and passive counterparts in 
sensation. In want of this pictorial language, he does say with what philo- 
sophical party he sides in general, and why. “‘Although the Peripatetics had 
no good reason to suppose an active and a passive intellect, since attention 
may be well enough accounted an act of the will; yet I think they came 
nearer to the truth, in holding the mind to be in sensation partly passive and 
partly active, than the moderns, in affirming it to be purely passive.’’*® 

(b) Reid treats tasting and hearing’ after the fashion of smelling, for 
they resemble each other in simplicity and uniformity, he declares. Each 
sense displays only one kind of sensation, and betokens, in consequence, 
only one quality in bodies. By the nose we perceive odors and odors alone; 
by the palate, only tastes; and by the ear, nothing but sounds. All these 
qualities resemble each other in being secondary; though the words by 
which they are called sometimes signify a sensation of the mind. In coming 
to the sense of touch, however, we are confronted with the primary qualities, 
“hardness and softness, roughness and smoothness, figure, solidity, motion, 
and extension,’’’* which give rise to sensations in us, but are never called 
sensations as secondary qualities are sometimes called. But neither in the 
case of primary or secondary qualities does the sensation occasioned by 
them resemble those qualities in any way, Reid contends. Philosophers— 
thinks Reid—in trying to trace any resemblance between qualities in ob- 
jects and sensations in the mind have imposed upon themselves. “They 
(these qualities) have no resemblance to any sensation, or to any operation 
_of our minds; and therefore they cannot be ideas ether of sensation nor of 
reflection. The very conception of them is irreconcilable to the principles of 
all our philosophic systems of the understanding. The belief of them is no 
less so.’’?9 ‘““This I would therefore humbly propose as an experimentum 
crucis, by which the ideal system must stand or fall; and it brings the matter 
to a short issue: extension, figure, motion, may, any one or all of them, be 
taken for the subject of this experiment. Either they are ideas of sensation, 
or they are not. If any one of them can be shown to be an idea of sensation, 
or to have the least resemblance to any sensation, I lay my hand upon my 
mouth, and must suffer the ideal skepticism to triumph.””° 
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(c) Vision is the last and noblest of the five senses which Reid discusses in 
illustration of the empirical nature of sensation, and like the four sensations 
already analyzed, it requires some objective, physical counterpart, in 
this case, rays of light. The first thing to be noted is his distinction be- 
tween color as a secondary quality and some of the primary qualities. The 
appearance of color must be distinguished from the appearance of exten- 
sion, figure, and motion, for of these latter even a blind” man can get a dis- 
tinct notion, if not of the things themselves, then certainly of something 
much like them. But of color, a blind man can have no sensation. And even 
the man who sees must avail himself of a certain rationalizing element in 
vision as he comes to judge how differently objects appear at various dis- 
tances. With the aid of reason and perception the man with eyes has an in- 
calculable advantage over one without sight, for the changing lights and 
shadows give a thousand different qualities to objects. This kaleidoscope of 
color implies an unknown quality in bodies. It involves an unknown cause, 
and an effect that is known. To the cause alone and not to the effect, the 
name of color properly belongs. As the cause is unknown, we can form no 
notion save as it is related to some effect.?? But the mind must differen- 
tiate between the secondary quality of color and the sensation of color?? in 
the mind. Color really is a quality in a body, and none of our sensations re- 
sembles any qualities in bodies. Color is suggested by a quality that in no 
way resembles it. No one can tell why scarlet affects the eye as it does, nor 
can anybody be certain that it affects another as it affects himself ; but color 
itself is a great aid in determining visible figure, for the latter is never pre- 
sented to the eye except when united with some color. In the nature of things, 
of course, visible figure and color do not have to be joined, but they have 
kept together so long that one can hardly imagine them separate. In lieu of 
any sensation with the particular office of suggesting visible figure, nature 
has arranged things so that it is presented along with color without the aid 
of any additional sensation. 

3. Reid has more than once stated his conviction in the veracity of our 
senses, as reliable as consciousness itself, he thinks, in opposition to those, in 
all ages, who have complained of their fallacy. Their citations of the 
crooked appearance of a straight stick in water, the magnification of objects, 
the contradiction between the real and the apparent distance of objects 
seen through mist or fog, and other so-called delusions of the senses, Reid 
takes account of. Now, our senses cannot deceive us in sensation, for we are 
conscious of all our sensations, and they can neither be in a greater or less 
degree than we feel them. Man cannot be in pain when he does not feel 
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it. If, therefore, the deception is not caused by our senses, it must be in 
(1) rash conclusions from the testimony of senses, as in the case of coun- 
terfeit money. The blame here is not to be placed on the senses, for they 
did not give us wrong testimony of the color or shape of the coin. The 
blame lies in drawing a rash conclusion from the truthful affirmations of 
sense. In fact, it is by the aid of the senses that we detect the error. “If you 
consult them properly, they will inform you that what you took for a 
guinea is base metal, or is deficient in weight, and this can only be known by 
the testimony of sense.”** Or, (2) these delusions may be those to which we 
are liable in our acquired perceptions—as distinguished from original per- 
ceptions, which are not the fruit of experience—e.g., taking a painted sphere 
for a real one.”° Or, (3) they may be those due to ignorance of the laws of 
nature. Inattention to the laws of physical nature or ignorance of them is 
apt to occasion false judgments regarding sight and hearing especially. 
Take the case of a ventriloquist: he throws the sound so that it appears 
to come from another place than that from which it really issues. The mis- 
take is again one of the conclusion, a wrong logical inference. As a matter of 
fact our senses are extremely acute, as is indicated by our ability to recog- 
nize an acquaintance by a minute difference in the tone of his voice or a 
slight movement of his head, though we are not always able to tell exactly in 
what that difference consists. Or, (4) these supposed fallacies may be caused 
by a preternatural condition of brain, nerves, or external organs, as in mad- 
ness, when our mental faculties are thrown into tumultuous disarray.?° 
This, however, is no more true of one sense than of another. Every organ of 
the body, indeed the body itself, is apt 
to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

‘There is no more reason to account our senses fallacious, than our reason, 
our memory, or any other faculty of judging which nature hath given us. 
They are all limited and imperfect; but wisely suited to the present condi- 
tion of man. We are liable to error and wrong judgment in the use of them 
all; but as little in the informations of sense as in the deductions of rea- 
sons. 27 

4. Nature has endowed us with infallible senses, and has left us certain 
means by which we can improve their use, to wit: (1) by keeping the organs 
of sense in a healthy condition. (2) By giving accurate attention to the 
objects of sense, as an artist sees more in a landscape than others do. (3) By 
employing artificial aids, as spectacles and ear trumpets. (4) By dis- 
covering the relation between the sensible and more latent qualities in 
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objects. (5) And, finally, rare instances have come to light in which it was 
possible to trace the connection between the sensible and latent qualities in 
an object without knowing its species, as when the botanist Linnaeus tried 
to point out sensible qualities in a plant from which it might be concluded 
to be poisonous. In respect to the last means of improvement, the bound- 
aries are so wide as to pass comprehension.?° 


CHAPTER III 
PERCEPTION 


THE DISCOVERY THAT BELIEF IS NECESSARY AND ULTIMATE 


1. Though sensation and the perception of external objects differ widely 
in their nature, begins Reid, they have been considered one and the same by 
many, and usually they have not been distinguished because the common 
purposes of life do not require it. But such a distinction is necessary if any 
correct idea of the operations of our senses is hoped for. As with most of the 
simple operations of the mind, they do not admit of a logical definition; | 
description alone is possible. The same mode of expression being used to 
denote both sensation and perception, we are apt to confuse them. In saying, 
I feel a pain,‘ and, I see a tree, the tripartite grammatical construction of 
subject, verb, and noun in the objective case, is the same. But when we look 
into what is signified by these statements, we find that the distinction be- 
tween the action and the object is not real, but grammatical, in the first, 
while in the second, the distinction is both grammatical and real. The first 
denotes a sensation and the last a perception. In saying, / feel a pain, it 
might seem that the feeling is something distinct from the pain; but no. As 
thinking a thought signifies no more than thinking, so feeling a pain is no 
more than being pained. This is true of all sensations that are merely such: 
but to give instances is difficult, for few of our sensations have names; and 
when they have, the name is common to the sensation and to something else 
associated with it. But when we abstract from sensation and attend to it by 
itself, we find something which can have no existence apart from a sentient 
mind, and which possesses no distinction from that act of the mind by which 
it is felt. But perception,” (in Reid’s use of it here,) always has an object dis- 
tinct from the act by which it is perceived, an object which is independent 
of being perceived. In seeing a tree, there are both an object perceived and an 
act of the mind which perceives it. These two, tree and act of the mind, are 
entirely distinct and unlike. The odject has a trunk, boughs, and leaves; 
the act by which I become aware of this tree, has none of these. In perception 
there is always a reference to the object perceived and a belief in its present 
existence which is not the effect of argumentation, but an accompaniment of 
sensation. Nowhere does Reid sum up his description of sensation and per- 
ception more succinctly than in these words: “Sensation, taken by itself, 
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implies neither the conceptzon nor belzef of any external object. It supposes 
a sentient being, and a certain manner in which that being is affected, but 
it supposes no more. Perception implies an immediate conviction and belief 
of something external; something different both from the mind that per- 
ceives, and from the act of perception. Things so different in their nature 
ought to be distinguished; but by our constitution they are always united. 
Every different perception is conjoined with a sensation that is proper to it. 
The one is the sign, the other the thing signified.”? The relation between 
sign and thing signified may be called an act of perception, inference, sig- 
nification, belief, suggestion.* Reid’s chief contention is that this act is “im- 
mediately znspired by our constitution.”* “1 beg leave to make use of the 
word suggestion, because I know no one more proper, to express a power of 
the mind which seems entirely to have escaped the notice of philosophers,® 
and to which we owe many of our simple notions which are neither im- 
pressions nor ideas, as well as many original principles of belief.” I shall 
endeavor to illustrate, by an example, what I understand by this word. We 
all know that a certain kind of sound suggests immediately to the mind a 
coach passing in the street and not only produces the imagination, but the 
belief, that a coach is passing. Yet there is here no comparing of ideas, no 
perception of agreements or disagreements, to produce this belief; nor is 
there the least similitude between the sound we hear, and the coach we im- 
agine and believe to be passing.”® Such a suggestion as this is not natural 
and original, but it flows from experience. Reid thinks, however, that there 
are natural suggestions, e.g., that sensation suggests the idea of present 
existence, and memory the notion of past existence. Certain sensations of 
touch suggest, by our natural constitution, the primary qualities of exten- 
sion, figure, and motion. ‘When I grasp a ball in my hand, I perceive it at 
once hard, figured, and extended. The feeling is very simple, and hath not 
the least resemblance to any kind of body. Yet it suggests to us these pri- 
mary qualities perfectly distinct from one another, as well as from the 
sensation which indicates them. When I move my hand along the table, the 
feeling is so simple, that I find it difficult to distinguish it into things of dif- 
ferent natures ; yet it immediately suggests hardness, smoothness, extension, 
and motion, things of very different natures, and all of them as distinctly 
understood as the feeling which suggests them.’® In this characterization of 
suggestion he denies explicitly any “copy” theory of representation. Color, 
he says, is a real quality of body “‘yet it is not represented to the mind by an 
idea or sensation that resembles it; on the contrary, z¢ 2s suggested by an 
idea which does not in the least resemble it. And this inference is applicable, 
not to colour only, but to all the qualities of body which we have exam- 
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ined.”?° It is not necessary that the thing signified bear any resemblance to 
the sign," nor indeed can a sensation resemble any extramental object. But 
two things are necessary in order to know things by signs. First, there must 
be a real connection, either by nature or by the will of man, between the sign 
and the thing signified. Smoke as an indication of fire, difference in features, 
voice, gestures, etc., says Reid, are natural signs; but the words and lan- 
guage, either spoken or written, are artificial signs of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart. Second, it is necessary for our knowing things by signs 
that a conception and belief of the thing signified follow’ the appearance 
of the sign to the mind. Otherwise the sign is neither understood nor in- 
terpreted, and hence of no value. 

2. Perception is of two kinds, natural or original, and acquired. (a) The 
perception of hardness, softness, extension, figure, and motion, is original. 
(b) But the perception of the taste of any food, as an apple, or the perception 
that ¢hzs is the peal of an organ and that the clashing of cymbals, this the 
fragrance of lilacs and that the odor of a geranium—all these are acquired 
perceptions. The acquired perceptions greatly outnumber the original, par- 
ticularly in sight, for by it we perceive originally color and visible figure, 
but afterwards, by its aid, we learn to perceive by vision almost everything 
which we perceive by touch. Our original perceptions of sight, serving to in- 
troduce the acquired perceptions, are highly indispensable. ‘Our original or 
natural perceptions are analogous to the natural language of man to man, 

. and our acquired perceptions are analogous to artificial language, which, 
in our mother-tongue, is got very much in the same manner with our acquired 
perceptions.’’** What we really perceive in various bodies is either their 
primary or secondary qualities. But qualities must have a subject, some 
matter, material substance, or body as truly as sentiency requires a sentient 
being. Beside these “immediate objects of perception,’!* the qualities in 
objects which lead us to the external world, there are other objects, per- 
ceived immediately, which may be comprised chiefly under the following 
classes. (1) Certain states of our bodies. (2) Mechanical forces or powers. 
(3) Chemical powers. (4) Medical powers or virtues. (5) Vegetable powers 
and animal powers. As an illustration of (1), we might cite toothache, 
which is both a painful feeling and a conception of a localized disorder. The 
feeling is the sensation, the conception of the disorder is the perception, “for 
it includes a conception and belief of an external object.’’!> We conjoin the 
sensation and the perception so frequently that we do not distinguish them. 
But a little reflection shows the pain to be in the mind and the disorder in 
the tooth.?® 

3. Perception thus uses sensation as a sign. Sensation never plays us 
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false. But can the same reliance be put on perception ? Suppose, for example, 
two men walking by the seashore. One thinks he sees a man on horseback 
half a mile away in a bank of fog, but his companion, with eyes more ac- 
customed to scenes of the sea, assures him that it is a seagull; and sure 
enough, it zs a seagull. How is this to be explained? And where is the de- 
ception ? Reid says that the mistake made in this instance and the correc- 
tion of it are so sudden that it is hard to decide whether to call it judgment 
or simple perception. Reid explains it as follows: not being accustomed to 
the effect that foggy air has on the visible appearance of objects, he sees 
an object which seems to have that change of color and indistinct outline 
of objects half a mile away. Hence the observer concludes from the visible 
appearance that it is a half mile away. The supposed distance and the 
visible magnitude signify to him the real magnitude of an object at that 
distance, which must be the size of a man on horseback. But when he is 
assured that he sees a seagull, the real magnitude of the seagull, along with 
the visible magnitude, shortens the distance to seventy or eighty yards. Reid 
here maintains the reliability of sensation and the occasional unreliability 
of perception.’’ In the Intellectual Powers Reid gives another illustration 
of how we may doubt of our perceptions. A ship dimly approaching on the 
horizon may leave us uncertain whether we see a ship or not. But when the 
perception is steady and clear, we are left in no doubt as to the reality of 
the perception. We have an irresistible belief of its existence. In yet another 
instance, when shielding the sensations from the charge of fallaciousness, he 
cites the case of a man who, years after his leg has been amputated, feels 
pain in his toe. It is plain that the toe cannot cause the pain, although it is 
exactly the same discomfort that he used to feel in his toe. If he did not 
know that the leg was cut off, he would have the same immediate conviction 
of some disorder. This disorder may lead the philosopher, however, to dis- 
tinguish sensation from perception. To say that a man has a deceitful feel- 
ing when he is conscious of pain in an amputated toe is to speak truly. “But, 
if we will speak accurately, our sensations cannot be deceitful ; they must be 
what we feel them to be, and can be nothing else. Where, then, lies the de- 
ceit ? I answer, it lies not in the sensation, which is real, but in the seeming 
perception he had of a disorder in the toe. This perception, which nature 
had conjoined with the sensation, was in this instance fallacious.’ Of 
every like deception Reid gives the same explanation, as when a person 
afflicted with the jaundice thinks he sees a yellow object which is really 
white. This “seeming perception” belongs to what Reid calls acquired per- 
ceptions. ““The errors of acquired perceptions are not properly fallacies of 
our senses.”’?® 
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(a) A further proof that Reid is not claiming infallibility for any act 
of perception in particular and that he is merely vindicating belief as an 
ultimate category in general is the fact that belief?° is sometimes associated 
by him with credulity. He calls it, for want of a better name, “the prin- 
ciple of credulity.”*1 He means that human nature has an inclination to 
believe, without which, he infers, man must have long since perished. In 
children, credulity is associated with faith and is simply unbounded. “They 
believe implicitly whatever they are told, and receive with assurance the 
testimony of every one, wzthout ever thinking of a reason why they should 
do so.”’*? And elsewhere he says: “I am persuaded that the unjust dive by 
faith as well as the just; that if all belief could be laid aside, piety, patriot- 
ism, friendship, parental affection, and private virtue, would appear as 
ridiculous as knight-errantry; and that the pursuits of pleasure, of ambi- 
tion, and of avarice, must be grounded upon belief, as well as those that are 
honourable and virtuous.’’?3 

In short, sensation and perception appear in this light: sensation never 
plays us false,?* perception sometimes appears to be unreliable; sensation is 
always the registration of feeling; something primary and essential, per- 
ception always testifies of something objective and external ;”° sensation fol- 
lows temporally and logically the impression made on the brain, percep- 
tion follows the sensation. 

For Reid sensation is infallible. Belief is inevitable and immediate, but 
not infallible. Tat there is an external world is immediately believed; 
what it is, is subject to judgment. This emphasis on the primacy of belief 
is all the more significant because Reid claims that it is not an act of knowl- 
edge, of judgment, or of reason. Why do some men accord to reason what 
they refuse to consciousness with all “our present pains, our pleasures, our 
hopes, our fears, our desires, our doubts, our thoughts of every kind; in 
a word, all the passions, and all the actions and operations of our own 
minds” ?? Or—to take another faculty—why do they let reason lord it over 
perception ? “The skeptic asks me, Why do you believe the existence of the 
external object you perceive ? This belief, Sir, is none of my manufacture; 
it came from the mint of nature; it bears her image and superscription ; and 
if it is not right, the fault is not mine: I even took it upon trust, and without 
suspicion. Reason, says the skeptic, is the only judge of truth, and you 
ought to throw off every opinion and every belief that is not grounded on 
reason. Why, Sir, should I believe the faculty of reason more than that of 
perception? they came both out of the same shop, and were made by the 
same artist; and if he puts one piece of false ware into my hands, what 
should hinder him from putting another ?’’?” Reason has beliefs for its sub- 
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ject matter but belief itself is an independent function or faculty. Reid dis- 
tinguishes perception from the knowledge derived by the processes of 
reasoning, for there is no reasoning in perception; and from this position 
he never, I believe, recedes. Yet perception carries with it a belief and an as- 
surance so strong that a man acts on it no less confidently than a mathema- 
tician acts on axioms. This belief in every act of perception, however, re- 
sults from instinct. Likewise from sensible things about us we may infer 
many things which we must carefully distinguish from what we merely 
perceive. /¢ 7s not by a train of reasoning and argumentation that we come 
to be convinced of the existence of what we perceive; we ask no argument 
for the existence of the object, but that we perceive it ; perception commands 
our belief upon its authority, and disdains to rest its authority upon any 
reasoning whatsoever.’** Reid refuses to discredit the testimony of per- 
ception, which, he thinks, the sober portion of mankind will hardly care to 
do. And for three reasons: (1) It is not in my power to throw off the belief 
in external objects. (2) It would not be prudent to do so even if it were in 
my power. (3) I gave credit to my senses before I heard so much as whether 
there was any logic. “My belief is carried along by perception, as irresisti- 
bly as my body by the earth.’’?® Reid prefers to be one of “the credulous 
fools whom nature imposes upon, than one of those wise and rational 
philosophers who resolve to withhold assent at all this expense. If a man 
pretends to be a skeptic with regard to the information of sense, and yet 
prudently keeps out of harm’s way as other men do, he must excuse my sus- 
picion that he either acts the hypocrite, or imposes upon himself.”*° If one, 
in turn, pushes Reid for an answer to this query—what do you mean by the 
nature of belief that is present in sensation ?—one gets this answer: the 
belief that accompanies sensation cannot be defined, though every man 
knows what it is. No man can define sensation or consciousness: why, then, 
should he try to define belief ? It were better not to try it. “If no philosopher 
had endeavoured to define and explain belief, we had wanted some of those 
paradoxes of the ideal philosophy, which will always to sensible men appear 
as incredible as anything that ever enthusiasm dreamed or superstition 
swallowed.”®! Reid is certain that belief or knowledge does not arise from 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas. He understands 
what is meant when it is said that a sensation exists, but it does not clarify 
matters to compare the idea of sensation with the idea of existence. “To 
speak freely, this conveys to me no light, but darkness; I can conceive no 
otherwise of it, than as an odd and obscure circumlocution. I conclude, 
then, that the belief which accompanies sensation and memory, is a simple 
act of the mind, which cannot be defined. It is in this respect like seeing and 
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hearing, which can never be so defined as to be understood by those who 
have not these faculties ; and to such as have them, no definition can make 
these operations more clear than they are already.”*? 

4. For Reid the world is a fact,** neither created nor destroyed by philo- 
sophical contentions and speculations. Hard, and angular, and unlovely the 
world may be, it is still there whether anybody thinks of it or not, a fact 
just as true and real as the mental world. Reid could not agree with 
Berkeley that the stuff and strength of phenomena consist simply of mental 
entities whose existence depends on the will** of their possessor, and that 
if one wzlled, these poor things might be shut out as doves from their 
windows. Nor did Reid agree with such utterances as Hume** sometimes 
made, that anywhere he turned he ran into a perception; on the contrary, 
Reid ran into the outside world! Nay, Reid hardly found it necessary to 
run, for the world crowded in upon him in such a real sense as to forbid 
being called “outside” at all. It enveloped him as the air, 

closer ... than breathing, and nearer 
than hands and feet. 

The world was immediately present as part and parcel of himself. Still 
Reid carefully preserved the dualism of mind and matter. And this matter 
which nature—God, for Reid—provided, is the subject matter of philos- 
ophy. It is not the business of philosophy to attempt to bring its material 
for discussion into existence: Nature has already done that and more, it has 
placed in the subject matter the key to its solution. Hence the precise prov- 
ince of philosophy is to use what is given it and deduce conclusions there- 
from. 


CHAPTER IV 


OTHER POWERS AND FIRST PRINCIPLES 


1, Sensation’ and perception, together with the immediate conviction they 
carry, called belief,” are “‘powers? we have by means of our external 
senses.”* In addition to these, Reid treats (1) memory, (2) conception, (3) 
abstraction,” (4) judging, (5) reasoning, (6) taste, (7) moral perception, 
(8) consciousness, without pretension to completeness.° 

(a) Memory, for Reid, “is an immediate knowledge of something past.” 
The immediate knowledge of the present, which we have by perception, 
corresponds generally to the immediate knowledge of the past, which mem- 
ory furnishes; with this twofold difference, that (a) in memory we have no 
series of operations founded on our constitution as in perception, and (b) 
that the object of remembrance is something past. Distinct memory carries 
with it belief which “we account real knowledge, no less certain than if it 
was grounded on demonstration; no man in his wits calls it in question, or 
will hear any argument against it.”* “Memory is an original faculty, given 
us by the Author of our being,” and provides me a knowledge which “‘seems 
to me as unaccountable as an immediate knowledge would be of things to 
come ; and I can give no reason why I should have the one and not the other, 
but that such is the will of my Maker. . . . I call it memory, but this is only 
giving a name to it, it is not an account of its cause.’”? Between the act of 
remembering and the belief in an event that happened, there is no “neces- 
sary connexion” discoverable, leaving no other conclusion than that it re- 
sults from our constitution. There is as much difficulty in reconciling the 
doctrine of human liberty with things past as with things future. “We can- 
not account for prescience of the actions of a free agent. But I maintain 
that we can as little account for memory of the past actions of a free agent. 
If any man thinks he can prove that the actions of a free agent cannot be 
foreknown, he will have the same arguments of equal force to prove that 
the past actions of a free agent cannot be remembered. It is true, that what 
is past did certainly exist. It is no less true, that what is future will certainly 
exist. I know no reasoning from the constitution of the agent, or from his 
circumstances, that has not equal strength, whether it be applied to his past 
or to his future*® actions. The past was, but now is not. The future will be, 
but now is not. The present is equally connected, or unconnected with 
both.”** Reid explains why men view memory and prescience so differently 
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on this ground, that we have a faculty of memory in ourselves, but no 
faculty of prescience. The faculty of memory, Reid continues, does not 
make my personal identity. ‘““This remembrance makes me to know as- 
suredly that I did it; but I might have done it, though I did not remember 
it.” 1? To say that testimony is the cause of the thing to which it testifies is 
absurd. “All experience supposes memory; and there can be no such thing 
as experience, without trusting to our own memory, or that of others.’ 
“Our original faculties are all unaccountable. Of these memory is one.’’** 

(b) Reason is another power which brings immediate belief by the aid of 
first principles. Some of these principles are common to all men, being 
self-evident and necessary in the pursuit of life; and he who calls them in 
question is laughed at as a lunatic. “For before men can reason together, 
they must agree in first principles; and it is impossible to reason with a 
man who has no principles in common with you.’ In science these prin- 
ciples are called axioms, for they need no direct proof; as soon as they are 
proposed and understood, all men give assent to them. Mathematical truths, 
pertaining to axioms, are irresistible and immediate. “Our belief of the 
axioms in mathematics is not grounded upon arguments. Arguments are 
grounded upon them, but their evidence is discerned immediately by the 
human understanding.”!° Though the conviction attaching to mathematical 
axioms and that attaching to the existence of external objects differ, they are 
equally irresistible and immediate. First principles in mental science, Reid 
holds, are advantageous, for many thinkers have lost love’s labor not 
differentiating self-evident truths from those requiring proof. Of the for- 
mer, he writes: “Their evidence is not demonstrative, but intuitive. They 
require not proof, but to be placed in a proper point of view.’ From a 
proper use of first principles all demonstration results. Of morality—as 
opposed to Locke—there cannot be demonstration, because moral subjects 
“are the creatures of God; their obligation results from the constztution 
which God hath given them, and the czrcumstances in which he hath placed 
them. That an individual hath such a constitution, and is placed in such 
circumstances, is not an abstract and necessary, but a contingent truth. It is 
a matter of fact, and therefore not capable of demonstrative evidence, which 
belongs only to necessary truth.”?* This leads Reid to endow man with a 
moral sense to aid him in perceiving right and wrong and in directing his 
conduct accordingly. “If a man be endowed with such a faculty, there must 
be some things which, by this faculty, are immediately discerned to be 
right, and others to be wrong; and therefore there must be in morals, as in 
other sciences, first principles, which do not derive their evidence from any 
antecedent principles, but may be said to be intuitively discerned.”!® This 
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moral faculty is of great value. “As to the faculty of moral perception, it 
is indeed a most important part of human understanding, and well worthy 
of the most attentive consideration, since without it we could have no con- 
ception of right and wrong, of duty and moral obligation, and since the 
first principles of morals, upon which all moral reasoning must be grounded, 
are its immediate dictates; but it is an active as well as an intellectual 
power, and has an immediate relation to the other active powers of the 
mind.”*° ‘This statement gives Reid’s belief in the validity of moral as well 
as intellectual perceptions, their foundation on first principles of common 
sense, their immediate cognition of right and wrong, of duty and responsi- 
bility ; classing moral perceptions as a part of human understanding gives 
them a solidity for many people they would not otherwise possess. Reason 
and morality stand on a par. Metaphysics and morals both have their first 
principles. These first principles, axioms, self-evident truths, whatever their 
name, become, in Reid’s view, the basis of all rational knowledge. 

(c) Consciousness is the name Reid gives to a power which he never 
fully defines* or discusses.” Frequently he calls it a separate and distinct 
faculty.*° “We know our own thoughts, and the operations of our minds, 
by a power we call consczousness, but this is only giving a name to this part 
of our frame.’’** “The operations of our minds are known not by sense, but 
by consciousness, the authority of which is as certain and as irresistible as 
that of sense.”°° It gives us “immediate knowledge of things in the mind, 
that is, of our own thoughts and feelings, as the senses give us of things 
external.’’*® Consciousness is accompanied by judgment?’ but is as distinct 
from it as from reflection.?* Consciousness is “an immediate conception of 
the operations of our own minds, joined with a belief of their existence.’ 2° 
As memory is the immediate knowledge of things past, consciousness is the 
immediate knowledge of things present, though—to interpret Reid strictly 
—we should say we perceive external things, and are conscious of internal 
powers and passions. ‘The objects of it are our present pains, our pleasures, 
our hopes, our fears, our desires, our doubts, our thoughts of every kind; 
in a word, all the passions, and all the actions and operations of our minds, 
while they are present.”*° The only evidence we can have of these operations 
is consciousness, itself a first principle of the understanding; and if a man 
should demand proof of these operations, none could be given him: “he 
must be left to himself as a man that denies first principles, without which 
there can be no reasoning.’ 

(d) Conception, notions, imagination, are used by Reid more or less 
synonymously* for certain mental operations. 

(1) The first of the remaining faculties is conception, which enters 
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integrally into every mental operation. Our senses can give us no belief of 
an object, without, at the same time, giving us some notion of it; but no one 
can remember without having some conception of what he remembers. Every 
effort of will carries with it conception. There can be no desire or aversion, 
no love or hatred, without some conception of that passion or sentiment. 
Indeed we cannot feel pain without conceiving it, though we may conceive 
it without feeling it. “In every operation of the mind, therefore, in every 
thing we call thought, there must be conception: when we analyze the 
various operations either of the understanding or of the will, we shall 
always find this at the bottom, like the ‘caput mortuum’ of the chemist, or 
the ‘materia prima’ of the Peripatetics.’’** Conception is also simple appre- 
hension, which, Reid affirms, some writers call imagining, understanding, 
apprehending, or having a notion of a thing. That is to say, while we can 
have no operation of the mind without conception, yet conception may be 
found stark, stripped of every other mental operation, and in this case it 1s 
called ‘‘simple apprehension, or the bare conception of a thing.”’* Everyone 
understands what it means to conceive or apprehend a word or an address, 
but it is another thing to assent to it or dissent from it, that is, to pass judg- 
ment upon it. Bare conception implies no opinion whatever, and, therefore, 
it can neither be said to be true or false. Conception is an act of the mind; 
but it does not produce anything in addition to the act itself. Conceiving is 
an zmmanent act, painting a transitive act. 

Reid takes pains to point out that nature does not present our most simple 
conceptions to us immediately. As we come to years of understanding, we 
analyze the objects of nature, we distinguish their attributes and relations, 
we conceive them one by one, and give them names that extend only to a 
single relation or meaning. So our conceptions are not those of any single 
object in nature, but of some relation to, or attribute of, these objects. Na- 
ture presents our bodies, for example, in three dimensions. By the process 
of analyzing*® the notion of body from our senses, we form the notion of 
the primary qualities along with space, a point, a line, and a surface. All 
these are more simple conceptions than that of body. Nevertheless they are 
the elements from which we make our Sraluaeaion of body and into which 
that conception may be analyzed. 

Like many other words, “notion,” for Reid, is so common as hardly to 
require an introduction. Common men, he explains, mean by notion, a 
conception, apprehension, or thought which one has of any object of thought. 
What the plain man means by having an idea is precisely what I-mean by a 
notion, Reid may be heard to say. It is “an act of the mind conceiving or 
thinking of some object. The object of thought may be either something 
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that is in the mind, or something that is not in the mind. It may be some- 
thing that has no existence, or something that did, or does, or shall exist. 
But the notion which I have of that object is an act of the mind which 
really exists while I think of the object, but has no existence when I do not 
think of it.” This statement recalls another in which Reid makes conceiv- 
ing and having a notion*’ identical. Between sensation and notion Reid dis- 
tinguishes in this way, that having a sensation of pain means that one has 
pain; by having a notion of it, is equal to saying that one understands it 
or has an “imagination of it.’ None can distinguish “between the notion of 
anything else, and the imagination of it.’ Notion, for Reid, means con- 
ception more often than anything else. “We are never said to perceive 
things, of the existence of which we have not a full conviction. | may con- 
ceive ot tmagine a mountain of gold or a winged horse, but no man says 
that he perceives such a creature of imagination. Thus perception is distin- 
guished from OU or imagination.”°° Such phrases as “conceive or 
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imagine’ and ‘ ‘conception or imagination,” 
interchangeably. 

(2) Notions, ideas, concepts, and the like, are often used by Reid not to 
identify “entities,” but as names for mental acts, processes, or powers. The 
“simple apprehension of an object is, in common language, called having a 
notion, or having a conception of the object, and by late authors is called 
having an idea of it.”** Reid blames Locke for confounding conception and 
perception, which he attributes to the mistake of believing that we perceive 
ideas in our minds; that is, Reid holds, ideas are not objects of a mental 
process, but the process itself. And he blames logicians generally for mak- 
ing sensation a division of simple apprehension, for under sensation they 
include not only sensation proper, “‘but the perception of external objects 
by the senses.’’*? Reid counsels: “Let this therefore be always remembered, 
that what is commonly called the image of a thing in the mind is no more 
than the act or operation of the mind in conceiving it. . . . Conceiving a 
thing . . . is having an image of it in the mind. . . . Conception, and the 
image of a thing in the mind, are synonymous expressions. The image in the 
mind, therefore, is not the object of conception, nor is it any effect produced 
by conception as a cause. It is conception itself. This very mode of thinking, 
which we call conception, is by another name called an image in the mind.’’43 

From Reid’s assertion that we cannot conceive individuals perfectly, we 
may infer what he will say of our conceiving universals. They have no real 
existence at all. The existence we ascribe to them extends not to time and 
space, but is limited to some individual subject. To say that they exist 
simply means that they are attributes of such and sucha subject. “Their ex- 
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istence 1s nothing but predicability, or the capacity of being attributed to a 
subject.” ** The name of predicables, given them long ago, he assures us, best 
expresses their nature. So here, as in his definition of conception and percep- 
tion, Reid shows that the objects of conception need not exist, while the 
objects of perception must exist. 

Reid alludes to the common philosophic theory that in all operations of 
the human understanding there must be an object of thought which really 
exists when we think of it; that is, conception must resort to ideas. But 
while Reid uses the word ideas frequently enough, he always means to do 
so in a popular way, as when we say, I have an idea, meaning, I have a 
notion. This idea is not something objective, for Reid. He does not put a 
caesura between “I have,” and, “an idea.” He uses the idea of,a circle 
in illustration of his thought, and asks, in what sense? “It is the con- 
ception of a circle. What is the immediate object of this conception? The 
immediate and only object of it is a circle. But where is the circle? It is 
no where. If it was an individual, and had a real existence, it must have a 
place; but being a universal, it has no existence, and therefore no place. 
Is it not in the mind of him that conceives it ? The conception of it is in the 
mind, being an act of the mind; and in common language, a thing being in 
the mind, is a figurative expression, signifying that the thing is conceived 
or remembered. ’’*° 

Belief is often associated with conception,*® sometimes it is associated 
with conception and notions.*" Belief is an act of the mind which the mind 
itself cannot explain. If we continue pressing our author with the question, 
what zs belief ? he rejoins that every man knows but cannot tell, any more 
' than he can tell what sensation or consciousness is. The belief in the exist- 
ence of a sentient being, like so many other beliefs, is grounded on original 
principles beyond which one cannot go. And he adds stoutly that if philos- 
ophers had not endeavored to define belief, we would have lacked some 
of those paradoxes which sensible men count absurd. Reid is certain that 
it does not come by comparing ideas, or by arguing, tradition, education, 
or experience. It springs from an original principle** that clings to us like a 
leech. ‘““Belief must have an object. For he that believes, must believe some- 
thing; and that which he believes is called the object of his belief. Of this 
object of his belief, he must have some conception, clear or obscure; for 
although there may be the most clear and distinct conception of an object 
without any belief of its existence, there can be belief without conception.” *® 

2. Beginning with an empirical psychology, Reid compromised his em- 
piricism in four ways :— 
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(a) He assumed a mind or consciousness in which these powers exist, a 
mental substance of some kind, instead of regarding mind as merely the 
collective name for these powers, as his empiricism would logically have 
demanded. Reid’s philosophy is realism®° of some sort; of what sort is it 2 
And how far may he be classified ? 

In metaphysics Reid was a realist. For him the objective world was im- 
mediately and altogether present, a fact that rushed in on perception and 
consciousness with mighty conviction. In epistemology Reid was an “‘ideal- 
ist,” that is, so long as he followed the Lockian-Berkeleian-Humian tradi- 
tion of “idealism” of starting from the mental world of “ideas” to try to 
work his way into the outside world; but when he found himself in utter 
confusion and became alarmed at the annihilating consequences of the 
theory, the engulfing of everything save impressions and ideas, he retraced 
his steps and tried to break into the world by the gateway of sense percep- 
tion, that is, by the psychologico-empirical method. With his strong dis- 
avowal of relying on any “‘theory,” he resolved to inquire into the whole 
matter anew, to pass from the subjective to the objective world by empirical 
observations and investigations. He held that his predecessors had depended 
too much on reason, to the consequent neglect of other human factors-—— 
consciousness, sensation, faith, and the like. Proceeding on those grounds, he 
discovered that the world did not have to be discovered. It is already here 
the moment we begin to think upon, and feel for, it. “No sooner do we 
open our eyes upon it, than we have, as it were by inspiration, a certain 
knowledge of its existence, of its colour, figure, and distance.’ The world 
is running in a high flood, causing Reid to wonder that any could doubt of 
it. He could not doubt of his consciousness, his chief tool ; what conscious- 
ness testified he had to believe. He felt, too, that he must believe in his 
senses just as truly, for they were faculties no whit less than his mental 
powers. Their testimony could not be rejected and that of consciousness 
retained, for both senses and consciousness bear the stamp of the same 
mint; and the senses testify to the reality of body and external things as 
stoutly as consciousness testifies of mind. “It seems very hard, or rather 
impossible, to understand what is meant by an object of thought, that is 
not an immediate object of thought. A body in motion may move another 
that was at rest by the medium of a third body that is interposed. This is 
easily understood ; but we are unable to conceive any medium interposed 
between a mind and the thought of that mind.”®? Perceiving is considered 
as a process which may be resolved into metaphysical factors, though not 
into empirical segments, distinguishable in thought, though not in ex- 
perience. w 
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The exact nature of belief that is present in sensation Reid does not tell 
us, beyond saying that it carries a conviction that is both zrresistible and 2m- 
mediate. There may be perceptions, as those of a twinkling star or of 
a ship just verging on the horizon, so dim as to be hardly recognizable. “But 
where the perception is in any degree clear and steady, there remains no 
doubt of its reality; and when the reality of the perception is ascertained, 
the existence of the object can no longer be doubted.”*? Such a “clear and 
steady” perception carries our thought along like an irresistible current. 
“In what manner the notion of external objects, and the immediate belief of 
their existence, is produced by means of our senses, | am not able to show, 
and I do not pretend to show.’’** If we have zmmedzate perception, it may be 
asked, why do we require some “means” to suggest something else ? And even 
when Reid says that sensation gives us perception by principles of our con- 
stitution, why does he have to bring in the constitution at all? And why, 
behind the constitution, the Divine Being as a kind of deus ex machina? 

(b) Reid compromised his empiricism further by erecting these powers 
into principles, faculties, or entities of some sort, especially in retaining 
sensations as existing zm the mind, and by his occasional use of “impres- 
sions’ and similar terms. He was often verbally inconsistent in his nomen- 
clature, his language sometimes “vague and inexplicit.’°’ One of the most 
confusing of Reid’s words is “impression” which he uses referring to_ 
“pain, which is not an impression upon the body, but upon the mind.’’®® At 
the same time he criticizes “idealists” for adopting the analogy of impressions 
on the senses and speaking of impressions on the mind.*” “But if we conceive 
the mind to be zmmaterial, of which I think we have very strong proofs, we 
shall find it difficult to afix a meaning to zmpressions made upon it.”** Apart 
from the verbal inconsistency, if an impression on the mind is to aid in 
perceiving, is it not de facto another metaphysical entity in the process of 
perceiving quite as truly as images? For effuvia making an impression on 
the olfactory nerve, which, in consequence, is carried to the brain making 
what Reid calls, again for want of a better term, “impression,” this resulting 
in sensation, and then perception—all this means that the machinery of 
sensation on its physical side is complex, an operation, a sensational series, 
though Reid insists that perception is immediate. Still Reid claims against 
his inveterate foe of ‘idealistic’ fame, that consciousness gives us knowl- 
edge of sensations as certainly as it gives Hume knowledge of impressions 
and ideas; and that if consciousness through sensation is deceived in the 
existence of what sensation testifies, external objects, consciousness may 
equally be deceived in the existence of those mental perceptions in which 
Hume believed, namely, impressions and ideas. 
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(c) By his occasional use of notions as images of objects, speaking of 
them as “objects” of consciousness, Reid exposes himself to the difficulties 
which he complained of in the ‘‘idealistic” system. We have seen [IV (d) 
(1)] that Reid speaks of “conception” and “the image of a thing in the mind” 
and “the object of conception” synonymously, which, as well as his doctrine 
of signs and facial expression, leads to confusion, despite his affirmation 
that conception is an act of the mind. If Reid were asked whether this con- 
ception is an image or resemblance of a circle, he would probably answer 
that he has already accounted for its being, in a figurative manner, the 
zmage of a circle in the mind. If the dzteral sense were insisted on, Reid 
would doubtless answer that conception has two meanings: (1) an 
operation of the mind as just explained; and (2), occasionally it is used 
for the object of conception or the thing conceived. Part of Reid’s difficulty 
arises from his indefinite use of “consciousness,” a term which he never 
really defines, but which he uses in general “to signify that immediate 
knowledge which we have of our present thoughts and purposes, and, in 
general, of all the present operations of our minds” ;°° so that everything of 
which we are conscious becomes in some sense an “object” of consciousness. 
He uses “represent,” “suggest,” “excite,” in contexts, which, taken literally, 
would certainly place him among metaphysicians whose company he would 
fain shun. Even when attacking Hume for using language loosely and in- 
troducing “ideas” as a means of perception, Reid occasionally uses the word 
“idea” in such a sense as to make the reader suspicious of his being in- 
fected with “idealism,” 
have explained definitely what he meant by “belief,” that appears in every 
act of perceiving, and the relation of that belief to sensation; and how, if 
we perceive gualities, we are sure of perceivng objects in which those 
qualities inhere. 


as the circle of his critics was aware. Reid should 


(d) Reid’s empirical psychology is open to this further objection, that 
it assumed qualities as the objects of perception. Fearn links Reid’s incon- 
sistent conversion®® from Berkeleianism to common sense with his change 
of front regarding the extension of sensation. “From being a Berkeleian, he 
changed to a conviction of the existence of extended things, in the same 
Sense as was apprehended by Locke and by Newton, as well as by the great 
bulk of mankind. But, with an inconsistency the most glaring, Dr. Reid 
refused to assign Real Extension to our Sensation® of colors; ... al- 
though, in rebellion against the Other Part of the Creed of Berkeley, he had 
changed to the conviction that External Objects are Really extended. In this 
case, therefore, while Berkeley was at least consistent with himself, it 1s 
manifest Dr. Reid was most palpably inconsistent.”®? Hamilton fol- 
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lows Stewart in showing an inconsistency in Reid. “It is justly observed 
by Mr. Stewart, that these passages (in the one of which Reid says that 
“The name of colour belongs indeed to the cause only, and not to the effect. 
But, as the cause is unknown, we can form no distinct conception of it but 
by its relation to the known effect, and, therefore, both go together in the 
imagination, and are so closely united, that they are mistaken for one single 
object of thought.”°*—and the second of which says that color differs from 
other secondary qualities in this—“‘that, whereas the name of the quality is 
sometimes given to the sensation which indicates it, and is occasioned by it, 
we never, so far as I can judge, give the name of colour to the sensation, 
but to the quality only.’’)°* seem inconsistent with each other. If in the per- 
ception of colour, the sensation and the quality ‘be so closely united as to 
be mistaken for one single object of thought,’ does it not obviously follow, 
that it is to this compounded notion the name of colour must in general be 
given ? On the other hand, when it is said that the name of colour 1s never 
given to the sensation, but to the quality only, does it not thus imply, that 
every time the word is pronounced, the quality is separated from the sen- 
sation, even in the imagination of the vulgar?’’®* By assuming minds and 
objective qualities, Reid begged issues which were to the fore in his day; 
and failing to do justice to them, he weakened the force of his empiricism 
and his radical investigation of sensation and perception. This assumption 
opened the door to radical critics and put him more and more on the de- 
fensive, so that he fell back increasingly on his prznczples, a theme which 
will be developed fully in the chapter to follow. 


CHAPTER V 


COMMON SENSE 


1. Reid’s revolt against the dry and vapid intellectualism of Hume was 
not a poised intention of being a revolutionary in philosophy. It was rather 
a recall of thought to the real, the factual, the fruitful, the empirical. Such 
a cry arose, Reid held, from the depths of human nature itself, from certain 
instinctive principles of belief which he usually called the principles of 
common sense. Of these “principles” Reid said but little in his earlier 
works, on the assumption, it would seem, that his readers knew their ex- 
istence and authority; but later, under stress of criticism, he explained and 
exalted them into criteria of truth itself. How he came to do this may best 
be answered by passing in review his main works and putting together, at 
the same time, a fascinating sketch of a mind to whose leadership was 
largely due the founding of the Scottish school of common sense. To trace 
out the evolution of Reid’s doctrine of common sense and its motivation, 
then, is the purpose of this chapter. 

If one feels that Reid postpones his discussion of common sense with 
tantalizing leisureliness, one should be reminded that Reid has neither de- 
sire nor intention to tantalize the sincere seeker after truth; and that any 
dilatoriness to get at the heart of the matter is due (1) to his assumption, 
mentioned above, that the principles of common sense are generally known, 
and (2) because he is following his oft-repeated counsel to proceed cau- 
tiously with the unsteady light of investigation. At the same time he speaks 
of an unseen factor behind all our mental activity, our constitution, which 
gives a hint of the close connection between sensation and perception on the 
one hand, and sensation and the principles of common sense on the other. 
If it were not for these principles in human nature, Reid continues, gout 
and toothache might easily be mistaken for each other; and so on to trouble 
that knows no end. Had he come out earlier with a clear definition and a 
full enumeration of these principles, he might have spared himself some 
virulent attacks’ and made our exposition quite gratuitous. But Reid did 
not do this, thinking that people generally understood the meaning of “‘com- 
mon sense.” “It seems to me, that common sense is as unambiguous a word - 
and as well understood, as the county of York.’ Before his Intellectual 
Powers came out in 1785, twenty years after the /nquiry, his doctrine of 
common sense had suffered so much both at the hands of those who misread 
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him and from those who, understanding his message, violently reacted 
against it, that he evidently thought better of the scanty statement of his 
principles in early days and decided to expand and clarify them. There was 
thus a kind of development in his doctrine of common sense, at least an 
elucidating and amplifying of his treatment of it in his later Essays, which 
easily gives the impression, though not intentionally on Reid’s part, of a 
shifting methodology. 

The various meanings of ‘common sense,” as Reid uses it, may be re- 
duced, in the main, to four. 3 

(a) First of all, common sense is equivalent to common experience ; it is 
the common knowledge derived from the evidence of the senses gleaned 
from an empirical investigation of particular facts or experiences. Thus 
interpreted and understood, it stands opposed to the artificial ‘reasons’ 
given by philosophers.* He denied that the subject matter of philosophy 
had to be generated by philosophers, woven on the loom of the mind; the 
content of philosophy, he maintained, is part and parcel of every man’s 
rich endowment by Nature. He began with the perception of external object 
as a unitary, unresolvable experience; and he did not propose to commit 
his way to any system of professed empiricism which was used as a thin 
and deadly dialectic to the facts of ripened sense and consciousness. Ex- 
perience is something that we can analyze, compound, and decompound, 
but never create. Equipped with such presuppositions to explain perception, 
Reid determined to avail himself only of such instruments as Nature placed 
in the hands of those not deluded by sophistry, ancient or modern, i.e., he 
relied entirely on the dictates of common sense,* but to these he did not give 
an altogether definite and adequate notion. 

Apart from incidental allusions® to common sense in the /nquwiry, there 
are three main passages which merit attention. The first occurs in a criti- 
cism of the faults and blemishes of the current philosophy which had 
brought it into contempt with all sensible men. “The votaries of this phi- 
losophy, from a natural prejudice in her favour, have endeavoured to ex- 
tend her jurisdiction beyond its just limits, and to call to her bar the dic- 
tates of common sense. But these decline this jurisdiction; they disdain the 
trial of reasoning, and disown its authority ; they neither claim its aid, nor 
dread its attacks. 

“In this unequal contest betwixt common sense. and philosophy, the 
latter will always come off with dishonour and loss; nor can she ever thrive 
till this rivalship is dropped, these encroachments given up, and a cordial 
friendship restored: for in reality common sense holds nothing of philos- 
ophy, nor needs her aid. But, on the other hand, philosophy (if I may be 
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permitted to change the metaphor) has no other root but the principles of 
common sense ; it grows out of them, and draws its nourishment from them; 
severed from this root, its honours wither, its sap is dried up, it dies and 
rots. 

“The philosophers of the last age, whom I have mentioned, did not at- 
tend to the preserving this union and subordination so carefully as the 
honour and interest of philosophy required: but those of the present have 
waged open war with common sense, and hope to make a complete con- 
quest of it by subtleties of philosophy; an attempt no less audacious and 
vain, than that of the giants to dethrone almighty Jove.’’® So far the prin-. 
ciples of common sense appear self-sufficient, haughty, ultimately victorious 
over the current philosophy, and yet wholly essential to its life and 
growth. 

In everyday affairs, the common man (of whom Reid counts himself 
one), is not skeptical. “Let scholastic philosophers entangle themselves 
in their own cobwebs’; he will say, “I am resolved to take my own 
existence, and the existence of other things, upon trust; and to believe that 
snow is cold, and honey sweet, whatever tfey may say to the contrary.” 
With such declarations Reid aligns himself with “the plain man” and the 
“plain neighbour.’’® Contrasting attenuated philosophy and common sense, 
Reid has this to say: “The first pretends to demonstrate a@ priori, that there 
can be no such thing as a material world; that sun, moon, stars, and earth, 
vegetable and animal bodies, are and can be nothing else but sensations in 
the mind, or images of those sensations in the memory and imagination; 
that, like pain and joy, they can have no existence when they are not 
thought of. The last can conceive no otherwise of this opinion, than as a 
kind of metaphysical lunacy; and concludes that too much learning is apt 
to make men mad; and that the man who seriously entertains this belief, 
though in other respects he may be a very good man, as a man may be who 
believes that he is made of glass, yet surely he hath a soft place in his 
understanding, and hath been hurt by much thinking.’ 

When we turn from the consideration of qualities in bodies to consider 
our relation to the qualities per se, we come upon a field where philosophy 
as such has nothing to say, Reid insists. This is a sanctum sanctorum into 
which the inquisitive eye of thought dare not peer, the complex and nexus 
of the mental life. When philosophers have debated and harangued one 
another, they must preserve a respectful silence before the bar of one’s own 
feeling and perception. That is the supreme court which every man carries 
about in his person. ‘‘For the last appeal, in subjects of this nature, must 
be to. what a man feels and perceives in his own mind.’’° To the credit side 
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of Reid’s ledger this item should be placed: that he aims to investigate 
philosophy from an empirical standpoint. In the matter of perception, to 
take one instance, he tries to resolve it into its simplest constituents; and 
when, as a chemist of the mind, he can go no farther in his analysis, he con- 
cludes that he has come upon an element, a first principle of our constitution." 

(b) A second meaning of “common sense,’ in Reid’s philosophy, is 
principles, either (1) the natural principles of the mind, e.g., sensation and 
belief, or (2) the natural laws of the mind, which may be compared to the 
natural laws in the physical sciences, in other words, the discoveries of 
empirical analysis as far as they can be carried. 

At the end of the Jnquzry, which was completed in the early prime of life 
while acting as regent at Aberdeen, he seemed to be conscious of a sin of 
omission. “A clear explication and enumeration of the principles of com- 
mon sense,” he writes on almost the last page of this great work, “is one of 
the chief desiderata in logic. We have only considered such of them as oc- 
curred in the examination of the five senses.’’”” 

Another reference to common sense occurs in Reid’s analysis of the per- 
ception of smelling in which he endeavors to account for the metaphysical 
absurdity that a sensation can exist apart from a sentient being, a theory 
due to excess of refined reasoning. He adds: “If there are certain princzples 
as I think there are, which the constitution of our nature leads us to believe, 
and which we are under a necessity to take for granted in the common con- 
cerns of life, without being able to give a reason for them; these are what 
we call the principles of common sense; and what is manifestly contrary to 
them, is what we call absurd.’’!* Common sense carries even its philosophic 
opponents along “‘like an irresistible torrent.’** But as to how or when he 
got these first principles, Reid confesses himself ignorant, ‘for I had them 
before I remember.’ Here these principles appear to produce belief by no 
less authority than man’s constitution, yet a reason for them is not to be 
found; and everything opposed to them is absurd, whether they go by the 
name of reason or no. 

Still another and more important reference to common sense in the 
Inquiry relates to the distinction Reid draws between perception and the 
knowledge which reasoning gives to the objects of sense. “There is no 
reasoning in perception, as hath been observed. The belief which is implied 
in it, is the effect of znstznct. But there are many things with regard to sen- 
sible objects which we can infer from what we perceive; and such conclu- 
sions of reason ought to be distinguished from what is merely perceived. 
. . . Simple perception has the same relation to the conclusions of reason 
drawn from our perceptions, as the axioms in mathematics have to the 
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propositions. I cannot demonstrate, that two quantities which are equal to 
the same quantity, are equal to each other; neither can I demonstrate, that 
the tree which I perceive exists. But, by the constitution of my nature, my 
belief is irresistibly carried along by my apprehensions of the axioms; and, 
by the constitution of my nature, my belief is no less irresistibly carried 
along by my perception of the tree. All reasoning is from principles. The 
first principles of mathematical reasoning are mathematical axioms and 
definitions ; and the first principles of all our reasoning about existence, are 
our perceptions. The first principles of every kind of reasoning are given us 
by nature, and are of equal authority with the faculty of reason itself, 
which is also the gift of nature. The conclusions of reason are all built 
upon first principles, and can have no other foundation. Most justly, 
therefore, do such principles disdain to be tried by reason, and laugh at all 
the artillery of the logician, when it is directed against them.’ Common 
sense now makes perception a primary, inescapable principle of belief as 
sure as a mathematical axiom. Both the axioms of mathematics and the 
axioms of perception, coming from the same source, Nature, possess equal 
validity and certainty. * 

Reid begins disentangling the sophistries of the day—at the same time 
analyzing the operations of the human understanding—by studying the 
simplest senses first, and passes on to observe that philosophy finds its 
rightful office in determining what secondary qualities signify in bodies. 
“It is the business of philosophers to investigate, by proper experiments, 
and induction, what heat and cold are in bodies. And whether they make 
heat a particular element diffused through nature, and accumulated in the 
heated body, or whether they make it a certain vibration of the parts of the 
heated body; . . . these questions are within the province of philosophy ; 
for common sense says nothing on the one side or the other.}7 Empiricism 
may and should study these data, provided it does not end in non-empiri- 
cism; for it must not presume to go farther than human powers can reach. 

Certain that the Author of reason and the Author of common sense are 
one, Reid is sure there must be some order and consistency in His construc- 
tion of the human faculties comparable to that manifest in other parts of 
His handiwork. “Methinks, therefore, it were better to make a virtue of 
necessity ; and since we cannot get rid of the vulgar notion and belief of an 
external world, to reconcile our reason to it. as well as we can: for if reason 
should stomach and fret ever so much at this yoke, she cannot throw it off: 
if she will not be the servant of common sense, she must be her slave.’’!8 
The truth that our reasoning powers are subject to “common sense” holds 
good whatever the first principle we deal with, for all first principles are 
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alike in possessing a certain coerciveness. And the first principles under- 
lying the belief in the objectivity of the world are of exactly the same kind 
as those underlying the belief in the validity of our sensations and the ex- 
istence of ourselves, both being integral parts of our constitution. “That 
our sensations of touch indicate something external, extended, figured, 
hard or soft, is not a deduction of reason, but a natural principle. The 
belief of it, and the very conception of it, are equally parts of our consti- 
tution. If we are deceived in it, we are deceived by Him that made us, and 
there is no remedy.”’!® The sensation of smelling is one such natural prin- 
ciple®® beyond which Reid feels it both unnecessary and zmposszble to go. 
Sensations and beliefs, though utterly unlike, somehow suggest each 
other, not, however, so much in the way of explaining the connection, 
as in proclaiming the fact of which everyone may be conscious. “By a law of 
our nature, such a conception and belief constantly and immediately fol- 
low the sensation.”’** It is to the sense of sight, the noblest of the five senses, 
as he thinks, that Reid appeals in the /nquzry, when developing and illus- 
trating the principles of common sense. The parallel motion of the eyes is 
not due to custom, he says, but to something in our human constitution, 
“some natural instinct.”*? As we cannot explain why a picture falling on the 
retina enables us to see, whereas the same picture falling on our hand or 
cheek does not, nor why vision arises only when we look at an object in 
the direction of a line passing from its picture through the center of the 
eye—‘I am therefore apt to look upon this law as a primary law of our 
constitution.”** Likewise single and double vision so act in accordance with 
mathematical rules “that they are not the effect of custom, but of fixed and 
immutable laws of nature.”?* These principles of common sense run through 
all our thoughts and activities as lines of force through a magnetic field. 
Both are invisible, except in the results they produce; of the existence of 
both, we are equally aware. 

These laws of nature, as Reid expounds and espouses them, are of two 
kinds: ““There are laws of nature, by which the operations of the mind are 
regulated; there are also laws of nature that govern the material system; 
and as the latter are the ultimate conclusions which the human faculties 
can reach in the philosophy of bodies, so the former are the ultimate con- 
clusions we can reach in the philosophy of minds.”*° To find all these laws 
in the ‘‘natural” or ‘‘mental’’ world is difficult. Even when the great and 
modest Newton, with great love of simplicity, added to the Cartesian re- 
pertoire of principles, attracting and repelling forces, the list was still in- 
complete. Besides the Cartesian duality of matter and motion, other prin- 
ciples, quite as indispensable, have to be admitted,—attraction, cohesion, 
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corpuscular attraction, centrifugal and centripetal forces, and gravitation. 
Likewise in the principles of common sense, as related to the discovery and 
interpretation of the material-mental world, Reid admitted that a catalogue 
of them was needed. “We have taken notice of several principles of belief in 
the course of this inquiry; and when other faculties of the mind are exam- 
ined, we shall find more, which have not occurred in the examination of the 
five senses.”*® Reid should have subjected his first principles to a search- 
ing analysis; and instead of leaving us with only a handful, applicable to 
the five senses, he should have enumerated all his first principles, which he 
called “common sense,” and set them down as Newton, whom he so much 
admired, placed his definitions at the beginning of his Principia. That he 
did not do so may be accounted for partly on the ground that he considered 
them irresistible, the inalienable possession of every man. Even so, a mo- 
ment’s reflection should have told him, as, indeed, it did tell him, that many 
of the “new system” philosophers, as he termed them, were not carried away 
by his principles of common sense as with a flood. 

On almost the last page of the Jnguiry?’ he writes: “Although we have 
examined only the five senses, and the principles of the human mind which 
are employed about them, or such as have fallen in our way in the course of 
this examination; we shall leave the further prosecution of this inquiry to 
future deliberation.’’?® Apparently the freedom for such deliberation was 
not his until the years of teaching in Glasgow had come to an end, nearly 
twenty~® years later; but he hints at what powers should be investigated: 
“The powers of memory, of imagination, of taste, of reasoning, of moral 
perception, the will, the passions, the affections, and all the active powers 
of the soul present a vast and boundless field of philosophical disquisition, 
which the author of this inquiry is far from thinking himself able to survey 
with accuracy.”*° This mention of other powers to be examined recalls 
Reid’s duality of body, with which natural philosophy deals, and mind, the 
object of “pneumatology,” as he calls it in the philosophy of his times. 
Natural philosophy has advanced steadily,** according to Reid, while men- 
tal philosophy has gone with limping step; due, perhaps, to a pretty general 
prejudice against it, though every man is conscious of a thinking principle 
within himself, the mind, which is nearer than any “object.” Still Reid is 
optimistic of what human power may achieve in this inner field. “We ought 
never to despair of human genius, but rather to hope, that, in time, it may 
produce a system of the powers and operations of the human mind, no less 
certain than those of optics or astronomy.”®? Newton’s law of gravitation 
may illustrate this from natural science. Newton saw the apple fall, studied 
its behavior, and found that under like conditions it behaved in exactly the 
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same way. The way of behaving Newton explained as a law of gravitation. 
Now, Reid would say, the law of gravitation did not make the apple fall 
any more than any natural /aw makes an object do anything; but the force 
of gravitation, which, being observed, gave rise to the formulation of the 
law of gravitation, made the apple fall. The behavior of the force is de- 
nominated a law. In much the same way we speak of the principles under- 
neath the act of perceiving. By an empirical investigation like Newton’s, 
we come on these principles, and when they are stripped of all extraneous 
matter and left in stark simplicity, we call them first principles. As the only 
thing that can explain gravitation is mother earth with her powers of at- 
traction, and ponderableness in the object, so the only thing which can 
explain perception, reduced to its residual elements, is the human constitu- 
tion. Both earth and our constitution behave as they do because Nature so 
directs. Nature might have ordained otherwise; but as she did not, the law 
of gravitation and the laws of the mind are to be classed among the first 
principles of contingent truths, not further reducible; and being simple 
first principles, they are discoverable by the virgin intellect as well as by the 
ablest philosopher. Both the philosopher and the man of affairs know that 
the relation between an act of the mind and these principles is as real and 
undeniable as that between any act or process of nature and the law by 
which it operates. But to require explicitly and precisely how they are re- 
lated, is to subject human intelligence to an unwarrantable and impossible 
strain,—this is Reid’s position. We are not required to fathom the depths of 
natural philosophy; why should we be asked to do more in mental and 
moral philosophy ? 

(c) “Common Sense,” in the third place, is used by Reid as evidence to 
general propositions which bring us immediate truths or knowledge. There 
are such self-evident truths in mathematics and particularly in morals, 
which Reid enlarges upon in the Actzve Powers.** 

They represent principally the work of Reid’s old age and do not 
show, on the whole, that keen grasp of mental problems that character- 
izes the other two main £ssays. Adopting the current psychology,** he di- 
vides the faculties of the human mind into the Understanding, compre- 
hending the speculative powers, and the Will, comprehending the active 
powers. In respect of his higher motives, man stands apart from brutes who 
act solely from instinct. In this higher realm man discovers duty. Hence 
these powers deserve consideration quite as much as man’s intellectual 
powers. “A just knowledge of our powers, whether intellectual or active, is 
so far of real importance to us, as it aids us in the exercise of them. And 
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every man must acknowledge, that to act properly is much more valuable 
than to think justly or reason acutely.”®® 

In the Active Powers Reid sketches his first principles of common sense on 
the background of principles of action, meaning by the latter anything 
that incites a man to act. These he divides** into mechanical, animal, and 
rational. The mechanical principles consist of instincts*? and habits; animal, 
of appetite and desire; rational principles do not exist in beings devoid of 
reason, and in their exercise “‘require, not only intention and will, but judg- 
ment or reason.’** We consider that as good, on the whole, which this 
rational principle makes as its ultimate object, and it “leads to the practice 
of every virtue.”*® This brings Reid, in discussing liberty in moral agents, 
to state sketchily*® certain first principles. “That there is a real and essen- 
tial distinction between right and wrong conduct, between just and unjust; 
that the most perfect moral rectitude is to be ascribed to the Deity ; that man 
is a moral and accountable being, capable of acting right and wrong, and 
answerable for his conduct to him who made him, and assigned him a part 
to act upon the stage of life; are principles proclaimed by every man’s 
conscience; principles upon which the systems of morality and natural 
religion, as well as the system of revelation, are grounded, and which have 
been generally acknowledged by those who hold contrary opinions on the 
subject of human liberty. I shall therefore here take them for granted. 

“These principles afford an obvious, and, I think, an invincible argu- 
ment, that man is endowed with moral liberty.”4! Understanding and active 
power are implied in the notion of such a morally accountable being. 

With this background of principles, these moral springs of action, we are 
prepared to consider more particularly Reid’s first principles of morality. 
Morals, like any other science, requires a complement of such principles as 
the groundwork of all reasoning on morality. When disputes arise, two 
courses are open: either (1) to appeal to the rules of reasoning, or (2) in 
case the disputants disagree about a first principle, they may appeal to 
another tribunal, common sense.‘? For a discussion of how to distinguish 
true and genuine decisions of common sense from the counterfeit, Reid 
refers back to a discussion in the /ntellectual Powers,*® and without delay 
proceeds to enumerate six first principles, which, he explains, do not profess 
to be a complete list. As the basis of these first principles of morals, the 
human constitution, and the avenue of their approach to us, intuition, are 
the same as in the metaphysical principles discussed at length in the [ntel- 
lectual Powers, little space need be devoted to them here. The one thing 
requiring a word of explanation is Reid’s insistence on the necessity of in- 
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struction in morals whose first principles are intuitive! How does Reid 
justify education in morals? On this ground, that it is possible for men to 
remain ignorant of self-evident truths until the end of life and believe 
sheer absurdities. ““The most obvious truths are not perceived without some 
ripeness of judgment. For we see that children may be made to believe any 
thing, though ever so absurd. Our judgment of things is ripened, not by 
time only, but chiefly by being exercised about things of the same or of a 
similar kind.’** He thinks that a person reared from infancy in utter 
solitude, would display almost no moral judgment or power of reason- 
ing; for he would have no means of observing the conduct of others, 
and would regulate his own actions largely in an irrational way, by his 
passions and appetites. By instruction in morals in a state of society, Reid 
means a theory of morals, “a just account of the structure of our moral 
powers; that is, of those powers of the mind by which we have our moral 
conceptions, and distinguish right from wrong in human actions.’*° A man 
who has never studied the structure of his moral powers may have a clear 
knowledge of right and wrong in human actions, as a man may judge colors 
accurately who has never studied the anatomy of the human eye or the 
theory of vision. Likewise “‘a good ear in music may be much improved by 
attention and practice in that art; but very little by studying the anatomy 
of the ear, and the theory of sound. In order to acquire a good eye or a good 
ear in the arts that require them, the theory of vision and the theory of 
sound are by no means necessary, and indeed of very little use. Of as little 
necessity or use is what we call the theory of morals, in order to improve 
our moral judgment.’’*6 Later we shall discuss Reid’s doctrine of the de- 
terminant of right and wrong, his moral sense. 

For the present we must see how common sense becomes evidence for 
general truths.*” Reid implies that the “principles which irresistibly govern 
the belief and conduct of all mankind in the common concerns of life’’4® are 
the principles of common sense. One can hardly turn a page of the Jnquary 
without coming on the doctrine of Divine inspiration.*® Reid sees in intuition 
and the irresistible beliefs of the human mind, the handiwork of the Al- 
mighty, which may be accounted for, in part, by this, that he was a devout 
Christian all his life, and a preacher and pastor before he was a philosopher. 
For Reid faith is requisite not only for the Christian, but for philosophers 
and men in every walk of life.°° The inspiration of faith is mediated by the 
human constitution. Our natural language of features and gestures, also our 
ability to perceive hardness or softness in objects by our sensations, are alike 
in respect of their both being original principles of our constitution. Reid’s 
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strong emphasis on the constitutional character of these principles, becomes 
a real source of danger.®*! Anything which our constitution easily leads us to 
believe, easily becomes a first principle for Reid and tempts him to multiply 
them at pleasure. 

The real justification for laying down first principles, is, in Reid’s 
thought this, that before men can begin to reason they must agree on some- 
thing. Hence, in science, we have axioms, and in natural philosophy first 
principles, which, however, differ from axioms in that (1) they do not rely 
on the same evidence, and (2) they are not necessary truths. First principles 
in mental science follow the analogy of first principles in natural philos- 
ophy. “Their evidence is not demonstrative, but intuitive. They require not 
proof, but to be placed in a proper point of view.”®? Here are some as Reid’s 
first principles of mental science: : 

(1) “I shall take it for granted, that I think, that I remember, thee I 
reason, and, in general, that I really perform all those operations of mind 
of which I am conscious.”** Consciousness is the only evidence we have, he 
says, for these mental operations. 

(2) “I take it for granted, that there are some things which cannot 
exist by themselves, but must be in something else to which they be- 
long, as qualities, or attributes.’** Motion, for example, cannot exist 
except in something moved. The human mind has tried to find some com- 
mon element or nature in these “evidences” which might be set up as a 
criterion of truth. Reid, however, cannot find any such common denomina- 
tor among “evidences” except this, that they are fitted to produce belief, 
either of the highest kind, called authority, or of varying degrees of per- 
suasion. Sense evidence lays claim to be called reasonable, because it gov- 
erns our belief as reasonable creatures. But from another angle it is quite 
different from evidence based on reasoning, for the latter means evidence 
from propositions inferred by reasoning from propositions previously 
known and accepted. As regards sense evidence, no man seeks a syllogism 
for believing what he sees or feels; indeed, a reason for such belief would 
be hard to find. “But though he can give no reason for believing his senses, 
his belief remains as firm as if it were grounded on demonstration.’’®® 
Evidence from sense differs also from the evidence of axioms, for the 
latter deals with necessary truths, while the senses are concerned with con- 
tingent truths. In one case, however, the evidence of sense may be called 
axiomatic, 1.e., when the word ‘‘axiom’” is made to signify every truth 
known immediately without being deduced from any antecedent truth. 
“For my senses give me as immediate conviction of what they testify, as 
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my understanding gives me of what is commonly called an axiom.’’°® 
Between evidence of testimony and evidence of sense there is an analogy, 
because all languages speak of the testemony of sense, 1.e., the credit given 
to our senses. Yet there is this difference between the two: in testimony we 
rely on the authority of the witness, but in sense evidence we do not, for 
there is no such authority. Reid’s evidence of sense is breathed into man 
by the inspiration of the Almighty, “the zmmedzate effect of our constitu- 
tion.” ?* 

The wide and sovereign range of axioms in mathematics indicates how 
strong is the feeling in us to rely on some foundation not unlike Reid’s 
principles of common sense. In the convincing character of the subject 
matter, it is not a big step from mathematics to logic, for both seem to 
carry a peculiarly strong convicting power. Reid saw and seized on it. He 
chose a singularly happy list of ‘‘axioms”;°* and while some of them 
require a more fully developed germ of common sense than others, they 
are all recognized by the man of average intelligence as soon as presented. 
The idea of common sense in relation to metaphysics is so interwoven with 
all this study that only an allusion to it here, to round out the discussion, is 
necessary. Reid maintains the existence of certain first principles pos- 
sessing the same authority as the first principles of mathematics. As has 
been noted above in the exposition of his doctrine of common sense, he 
mentions these first principles of necessary truths particularly because 
Hume, he insists, has called them in question—e.g., qualities must have a 
subject and thought a mind, cause as an explanation of existence, design and 
intelligence inferable from the marks of it in the effect. Every philosophy 
starts from one or more first principles. Even the so-called universal skepti- 
cism of Descartes was not universal, because in resolving to doubt every- 
thing which did not carry certain proof, he acted on the logical principle that 
proof must be given for everything to make it truth. Santayana in his Reason 
In Common Sense nowhere defines common sense. Reason has this mark, 
however, that its authority is internal. In its final analysis “Reason, like 
beauty, is its own excuse for being.’’°? There must be, then, some ground for 
accepting beauty, though Santayana might not call it specifically a first 
principle. ‘Taste, too, like beauty and reason, is a first principle, as Reid has 
clearly pointed out.®° Reid distinguishes between natural and animal taste 
which differ markedly. ‘I do not maintain that taste, so far as it is acquired, 
or so far as it is merely animal, can be reduced to principles. But as far 
as it is founded on judgment, it certainly may.”®* Reid sought out also 
the first principle of morals, viz., that a generous action has more merit 
than a just one, blame should attach to no one who is powerless to hinder 
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it, and we ought to practice the golden rule toward others. In reply to 
those who would make feeling the determinant of morals, Reid answers 
in his characteristic way®* replying stoutly on the canons of the moral 
sense. Similarly he holds that a man who determines that injustice, faith- 
lessness, and cruelty possess more value than their contrary virtues, makes 
a mistake in judgment. 

In the faculty of judging (judgment being used as “every determination 
of the mind concerning what ts true or false’’®*) Reid includes sense. Sense, 
he observes, has often been taken in the wrong sense, as the channel by 
which we receive impressions and ideas from external objects, and as such 
having nothing to do with common sense and judgment; which is all 
wrong, he rejoins, for in the common acceptance of the word, sense not 
only or generally refers to experience, but to a judgment. “In common 
language, sense always implies judgment. A man of sense is a man of 
judgment. Good sense is good judgment. Nonsense is what is evidently 
contrary to right judgment. Common sense is that degree of judgment 
which is common to men with whom we can converse and transact busi- 
ness.’°* So it is that common people call seeing, smelling, and hearing, 
senses, because by them we judge; philosophers call the same organs 
senses, because by them we obtain ideas. Thinking, rather, of the vulgar 
use of the term common sense, we are apprised that a modicum of it is 
necessary for managing our daily affairs, living as citizens of our govern- 
ment, and being accountable for our conduct toward others. As it is essen- 
tial and common to all men, it is termed common sense. But how “common” 
is it? And how commonly is a real knowledge of it diffused? Reid replies 
in substance ; it may well be that people agree in the meaning of the term® 
without ever having thought of driving down the boundary stakes. 

Reid speaks, too, of common sense in relation to reason, which differs 
quite materially in the Intellectual Powers from his position in former 
works. In the /nguzry, it will be remembered, Reid’s tendency® was to set 
reason and common sense over against each other as competitors, if not as 
enemies. But here he writes: “It is absurd to conceive that there can be any 
opposition between reason and common sense. It is indeed the first-born of 
reason, and as they are commonly joined together in speech and in writing, 
they are inseparable in their nature.’’®? Reason, he explains in the same con- 
text, has a twofold office, or two degrees; one is to judge of self-evident 
things, and the other is to draw conclusions that are not self-evident from 
those that are. “The first of these is the province, and the sole province of 
common sense; and therefore it coincides with reason in its whole extent, 
and is only another name for one branch or one degree of reason.”® 
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-Some propositions may be understood without the necessity of being be- 
lieved ; others, beside being understood, carry a compulsion to believe. Such 
are the axioms of science, and correspond to what is known as “common 
sense” in philosophy. As some philosophers give little weight to first prin- 
ciples, it is necessary to bring the matter of their authority to an issue. 
What, accordingly, are Reid’s criteria of self-evident principles? He men- 


tions four: (1) “All knowledge got by reasoning must be built upon first 
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principles” ;°° otherwise reasoning would become an endless regress. (2) 
“Some first principles yield conclusions that are certain, others such as are 
probable, in various degrees, from the highest probability to the lowest.”’”° 
(3) “It would contribute greatly to the stability of human knowledge, and 
consequently to the improvement of it, if the first principles upon which 
the various parts of it are grounded were pointed out and ascertained.” 
(4) “Nature hath not left us destitute of means whereby the candid and 
honest part of mankind may be brought to unanimity when they happen to 
differ about first principles.’’’? In this event, reasoning being at an end, 
common sense is resorted to. 

All truths of human knowledge are reducible to necessary and unchange- 
able, or contingent and dependent upon some will or power for their exist- 
ence. No necessary truth can be deduced from contingent truths except one: 
the existence of an eternal and immutable cause** of things from the exist- 
ence of contingent and mutable things.’* 

Necessary truths possessing both temporal and geographical universality, 
have never caused any serious dispute; the majority of mankind admit 
first principles in grammar, logic, mathematics, taste, morals. To these 
Reid adds metaphysics. Of these metaphysical principles he mentions three, 
because they have been powerfully attacked by Hume. They are: (1) “That 
the qualities which we perceive by our senses must have a subject, which we 
call body, and that the thoughts we are conscious of must have a subject, 
which we call mind.’ (2) “The second metaphysical principle I mention 
is, that whatever begins to exist, must have a cause which produced it.”7® 
(3) “The /ast metaphysical principle I mention . . . is, that design, and 
intelligence in the cause, may be inferred, with certainty, from marks or 
signs of it in the effect.’’7” | | 

In the Logic Reid observes that some writers on logic have noted some of 
the “many classes of complex propositions,’ and given rules suited to 
them; but this being an endless task, “they have left us to manage the rest 
by the rules of common sense.’’’® A certain syllogism is sound because “‘com- 
mon sense pronounces’’*® it so. In discussing the syllogism further, he ex- 
plains what he means by an “immediate conclusion,” and then summarizes 
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it by saying, ‘““An immediate conclusion is seen in the premises by the light 
of common sense; and, where that is wanting, no kind of reasoning will 
supply its place.”’* As to the teaching of logic, Reid states that the rational 
faculty is God given and varies in people. Those who lack it cannot supply 
it by any amount of culture. “But this natural power, even where it is the 
strongest, may lie dead for want of the means of improvement: a savage 
may have been born with as good faculties as a Bacon or a Newton: but 
his talent was buried, being never put to use; while theirs was cultivated to 
the best advantage.’’*? 

Faulty as it is, the Active Powers insists quite as much as the earlier 
works on common sense as an ultimate criterion of truth. It “ought to 
have great authority’’** in matters of everyday occurrence; it is founded on 
one’s constitution ;** the deliverances of the senses are Judgments.*® It is in 
the matter of locating judgment in the reason or feeling—as Hume is 
supposed to have done in making belief more properly an act of our sensitive 
than of our cogitative nature—that arouses in Reid an animus to answer his 
old antagonist. Reid attacks Hume’s position by supposing moral approbation 
to consist of feeling, with no judgment involved. What would be the nec- 
essary inference? That men have used a form of speech in all languages 
and ages of the world which either means nothing, or cannot be reconciled 
with the rules of grammar or rhetoric! Reid thinks that this appeal to one 
of the principles of common sense as seen in the structure of language is 
ample to confute Hume and particularly so when stated negatively, i.e., 
by showing the consequences which flow from the supposition of its not 
being true. 

(d) A fourth meaning of “common sense” for Reid is opinions generally 
agreed upon, though not self-evident. “We ought likewise to take for 
granted, as first principles, things wherein we find an universal agreement 
among the learned and unlearned in the different nations and ages of the 
world.’’** A consent*’ lasting through ages and extending through nations, 
accepted by both the learned and the vulgar, should have great authority, 
he says, unless it can be shown that the consent rests on some prejudice as 
universal as the consent is, which might explain it. “Truth is one, but error 
is infinite.”’8® That there are such truths of universal consent, Reid ear- 
nestly contends, except in the case of a few who withhold their suffrage 
because of obstinacy, passion, or pride! Where there is such agreement con- 
cerning things that lie on the surface, there is the greatest possible pre- 
sumption that it arises naturally from the human faculties. As instances of 
universal consent, Reid cites the belief in a material world and the reality 
of things we see and feel; the necessity of a beginning to things, and, in 
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general, causation; belief in right and wrong. This agreement may be 
gleaned (1) from the tenor of human conduct generally and the record 
of men in the past, and (2) from the structure of language, ancient and 
modern, rude and cultured, which “is the express image and picture of 
human thought.’’*® From the marked uniformity in the various parts of 
speech—nouns, verbs, adverbs, adjectives, prepositions, and conjunctions— 
common to all languages, we may infer a uniformity of notions. 

2. We pass now to the criticism of Reid’s various meanings of “common 
sense.” 

(a) Reid transforms first principles or powers of mental processes or 
action (we would say in present-day psychology, “behavior’), into first 
principles of truth or knowledge. As we have seen,*® according to the doc- 
trine of Reid, nobody seeks a reason for his belief in the veracity of his 
senses; it is self-authenticating, irresistible, and axiomatic. Reid explains 
that in long and intricate demonstrations of mathematics, reasoning ap- 
pears very different from axioms, which are a type of the immediacy of be- 
lief involved in any act of perceiving. We require no* syllogism to prove 
the existence of an object: that we perceive it, is enough. “Perception com- 
mands our belief upon its own authority, and disdains to rest its authority 
upon any reasoning whatsoever.’’®? Between sense evidence and reasoning 
there is this difference, that in the latter we have certain propositions from 
which we infer certain other propositions. A given proposition in Euclid 
rests its evidence on certain axioms and precedent propositions. Reasoning 
embraces one or more premises, and a conclusion that is drawn from them. 
Quite different is the evidence of sense. ““No man seeks a reason for be- 
lieving what he sees or feels; and if he did, it would be difficult to find one. 
But though he can give no reason for believing his senses, his belief remains 
as firm as if it were grounded on demonstration.”®* Despite the philos- 
opher’s attempts to reason the common man out of believing his senses, the 
merchant continues to buy and sell, the statesman to intrigue, and the sol- 
dier to fight, the same as before philosophers began to throw out their baits 
of dialectic. “And a man may as soon, by reasoning, pull the moon out of 
her orbit, as destroy the belief of the objects of sense.’’®* Skeptics hold, Reid 
says, that the name “axioms” should only be given to such self-evident 
truths as are mecessary truths; while our senses attest truths which are 
contingent. To which Reid answers: “If the word axiom be put to signify 
every truth which is known immediately, without being deduced from any 
antecedent truth, then the existence of the objects of sense may be called an 
axiom. For my senses give me as immediate conviction of what they testify, 
as my understanding gives me of what is commonly called an axiom.’’®® 
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Reid means by all this, that naked perception, no matter how thoroughly 
mined, yields not one ounce of reasoning. Yet somehow nature has made 
perception self-authenticating, so that it controls us as powerfully as the 
strongest syllogism. Reasoning, however, always requires what is known in 
science as “first principles, principles of common sense, common notions, 
self-evident truths.”®* In metaphysics, perception fills the place of first 
principles in mathematics, so that by using perception we reach conclusions 
as ironclad as those reached in mathematics. The evidence of perception in 
reference to external objects is immediate and irresistible; the conclusions 
drawn from perception are not less immediate and irresistible. So Reid tries 
to get general truths out of particular perception, that is, first principles in 
metaphysics corresponding to the first principles in logic, mathematics, and 
natural science. His empirical investigation has shown him, he is sure, that 
Nature has not endowed one faculty with the means of reaching conclusions 
that govern the relations between man and man, to the neglect and impover- 
ishment of some other faculty. She has given us tools whereby in studying 
the cause and revolutions of phenomena, we may reach mathematical cer- 
tainty ; and she gives us no less for the study of mental phenomena. The 
axioms of metaphysics are empirically discovered, empirically indispens- 
able, empirically employed, but empirically inexplicable. Again, common 
sense always involves judgment. “Common sense is that degree of judg- 
ment which is common to men with whom we can converse and transact 
business.”’®” In which case, common sense as a general truth is gained from 
particular experiences and judgments. 

(b) Not only does Reid make common®® sense a degree of judgment, but 
also an ultimate criterion of truth. That is to say, particular beliefs of per- 
ception are accepted as a kind of evidence, practically equivalent to knowl- 
edge and judgment. This is noticeably resorted to in matters of morals, 
when he sometimes repudiated ‘‘moral sense,” and became a rationalist. 
Strange to say, having repudiated Hume’s rationalism in his doctrine of 
perception, Reid, in turn, repudiated Hume’s empiricism. That is, Reid 
rejected Hume’s moral sense and substituted a moral judgment. Reid early 
speaks of moral “perception”; had he followed this principle and used 
perception consistently with his earlier doctrine of perception being “im- 
mediate,” and not a “judgment,” he would have landed in Hume’s moral 
sense doctrine. 

Reid believes in the presence of some discerning sense essential to every 
being capable of virtue or vice, an inner voice that speaks of better things 
than injustice, a moral faculty that judges of the morality of motives and 
acts, a consciousness that gives a sense of duty. In the /ntellectual Powers 
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Reid spoke depreciatively of Hutcheson’s use of moral sense*® as an agent 
for introducing “ideas” into the mind, while he himself insisted that sense 
invariably implied judgment. Much of what he writes in the Actzve Powers 
about conscience and duty comes mainly in the last four chapters of 
Essay V, but was written much earlier,’°° his extreme age thus sealing his 
moral philosophy of earlier years. In 1772, in his teaching years at Glas- 
gow between the appearance of the Jnguiry and the Acteve Powers, Reid 
wrote Lord Kames in answer to an inquiry concerning morality. “You say 
we are not to judge of this matter by reasons, but by the moral sense. Will 
you forgive me, my Lord, to put you in mind of a saying of Mr Hobbes, 
that when reason is against a man he will be against reason. | hope reason 
and the moral sense are so good friends as not to differ upon any point. But, 
to be serious, I agree with your Lordship, that it is the moral sense that 
must judge of this point, whether it be just to punish a man for doing what 
it was not in his power not to do. The very ideas or notions of just and un- 
just are got by the moral sense; as the ideas of blue and red are got by the 
sense of seeing. And as by the sense of seeing we determine that this body 
is red, and that is blue; so, by the moral sense, we determine this action to 
be just, and that to be unjust. It is by the moral sense that I determine, in 
general, that it is unjust to require any duty of a man which is not in his 
power to perform.’’?°! This passage illustrates well Reid’s doctrine of the 
moral sense as carried out in the Actzve Powers. If senses judge, as he insists 
they do, Reid thinks that the proper name for the moral faculty of judging 
is the moral sense; and the truths of which it testifies immediately are 
the first principles of moral reasoning. Moral truth is found out by this 
moral sense, and we are born under the necessity of trusting it. We cannot 
prove this or any of our faculties to be absolutely genuine—“unless God 
should give us new faculties to sit in judgment upon the old.’’?°? Of this 
and all our faculties we know nothing except by their operations in us. 
This moral faculty is an active power in the sense that every action, to be 
truly virtuous, must be influenced by it; and it is an intellectual power 
because it provides the mind with many new conceptions, as well as many 
first principles in other branches of knowledge. In the matter of knowing 
what is right or wrong, one has to consult merely the dictates of conscience 
when the mind is calm and poised. But to judge of the theory of morals, we 
must analyze and dissect the active powers, particularly the conscience, 
a task by no means easy. 

Reid’s use of “moral sense” recalls Hume’s identical phraseology. It 
would be a mistake to infer from this identity of language that their doctrine 
of the moral sense was the same. Reid’s criticism of Hume’s morality, to be 
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reviewed shortly, will so indicate. It may suffice at this point to indicate that 
Reid would not admit of a naturalistic explanation of the origin of the 
moral sense, holding it to be rather an endowment of our Maker, built into 
our constitution, and continually at our elbow. In place of Hume’s pleasure 
at a good act, Reid perceived a feeling of ease in conscience because will had 
followed the immutable first principles of morality. In place of Hume’s 
position that inanimate objects bear to each other all the relations which 
are observable in moral agents, Reid holds that in the latter, the relations 
are far more numerous and that only between moral agents can moral 
relations exist. 

In the wse to which he puts certain faculties, Reid resembles Hume; in 
making a basis for moral distinctions, Hume relies on a doctrine of 
moral sense akin to our sense of beauty and taste; Reid, on his part, 
in founding a doctrine of morals, falls back on a doctrine of common sense 
possessing first principles in morals as in metaphysics. Which produces a 
queer logical complex; for Reid avails himself of a moral sense, the moral 
phase of common sense, to convict Hume of a use of a moral sense which 
fails to quadrate with his own. 

The question whether approbation implies a judgment or not, brings into 
view the judicial phase of common sense in morals. The Humian dictum 
that belief is more properly an act of the sensitive than of the cogitative 
part of our nature, “that moral approbation is only an agreeable feeling, 
and not a real judgment,’ calls forth one of Reid’s stock arguments. 
“That moral approbation is merely a feeling without judgment, necessarily 
carries along with it this consequence, that a form of speech, upon one of the 
most common topics of discourse, which either has no meaning, or a mean- 
ing irreconcilable to all rules of grammar or rhetoric, 25 found to be com- 
mon and familiar in all languages, and in all ages of the world, while every 
man knows how to express the meaning, if it have any, in plain and proper 
language.’*°° It is not only language that causes Reid to think ill of Hume, 
but also Hume’s use of sense; Hume makes it only a power of feeling, 
while Reid makes it the power of judging in morals. 

Reid takes account of Hume’s arguments on the relation of feeling to 
judgment. Hume holds that if one examines the crime of ingratitude by 
reason alone, one cannot discern wherein its deceit or blame consists. Reid 
thinks that Hume might hold this position by maintaining that “whatever 
is excited by the particular fabric and structure of the mind must be feeling 
only, and not judgment.’’?°° Reid’s analysis of the mind leads him to see 
that a part of the fabric of the mind constitutes the faculty of seeing; an- 
other, of tasting; another, of forming abstract notions; another, the moral 
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faculty, of judging virtue and vice. Hence different parts of the mind 
excite judgments as well as feelings. “But there is this remarkable dif- 
ference between them, That every judgment 2s, in its own nature, ¢rwe or 
false... . Nothing like this can be sad of mere feelings, because the 
attributes of true or false do not belong to them.’’*°” Hence Reid concludes 
that the hypothesis which Hume opposes is not unintelligible because 
Hume’s account of ingratitude is agreeable to it. 

Another argument from Hume is that we must be acquainted with all the 
particulars before we may affirm our approbation or disapprobation. But 
this “cannot be the work of the judgment, but of the heart; and is not a 
speculative proposition or affirmation, but an active feeling or senti- 
ment.”’?°* Reid replies to Hume’s argument by citing a concrete case brought 
before a judge. “In a cause that comes before him, he must be made ac- 
guainted with all the objects, and all their relations. After this, his under- 
standing has no further room to operate. Nothing remains, on his part, but 
to feel the right or the wrong; and mankind have, very absurdly, called 
him a judge; he ought to be called a feeler.’’1°° 

Another argument of Hume is that inanimate objects may bear to each 
other all the relations ‘“‘which we observe in moral agents.’’!’° Reid replies 
that moral agents have many more relations between them than those of 
inanimate objects, and they are often of a very different character. He 
argues: one animal is ferocious; another, docile; one man is consistent and 
steady, another temperamental ; every man knows when he says, J ought, 
that one alternative action, at least, lies within his power. At the close Reid 
sums it up: ‘“There are, therefore, moral relations which can have no ex- 
istence but between moral agents and their voluntary actions. To deter- 
mine these relations is the object of morals; and to determine relations, is 
the province of judgment, and not of mere feeling.” 

When, later, Hume makes the ultimate ends of human action referable 
to some sentiment or affection and not to an abiding rational principle, Reid 
proclaims the necessity for an immutable moral law in a statement which 
voices.the judgment and sentiments of mankind magnificently. “If what 
we call moral judgment be no real judgment, but merely a feeling, it fol- 
lows, that the principles of morals which we have been taught to consider 
as an immutable law to all intelligent beings, have no other foundation 
but an arbitrary structure and fabric in the constitution of the human 
mind: so that, by a change in our structure, what is immoral might become 
moral, virtue might be turned into vice, and vice into virtue... . . On the 
other hand, if moral judgment be a true and real judgment, the principles 
of morals stand upon the immutable foundation of truth, and can undergo 
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no change by any difference of fabric or structure of those who judge of 
them.’’?72 : 

The moral sense for Reid is simply the common sense of mankind acting 
as judge in moral matters. By aid of certain immutable first principles of 
morals, the moral sense distinguishes right and wrong. Perceiving moral 
distinctions is the psychical operation of reaching moral knowledge by the 
aid of common sense without reasoning. 

In the Jmguzry, common sense as a body of first principles, presumed to 
be possessed and confessed by everybody, forms the background of his 
thinking. Only now and then do these principles come into the foreground, 
and even then they appear as figures on a poorly lighted stage. Common 
sense in this early period is usually, though not invariably, set in opposition 
to reason, probably due to what Reid considered Hume’s excessive emphasis 
on the rational powers. Still, for Reid, these “principles” in the Inquiry 
answer, as he thinks, all the needs of an empirical philosophy, as em- 
phasized in discussing the five senses. Though every other resource failed 
him in his effort to put a pedestal under the senses, he fell back on his relig- 
ious faith that He who made all the other powers of body and mind made 
the senses also; and his implicit faith in his Maker never left him, for he 
could not see how a wise and beneficent Being, having endowed man with 
indispensable and highly exalted powers, would prove so untrue as to 
equip man with a set of unreliable faculties, as a crafty storekeeper palms 
off on his customers a shoddy article. 

The Intellectual Powers differs, in one sense, from the Inquiry by defining 
common sense as common judgment, an intellectual power, a mental 
faculty. Its sole province is to judge of things self-evident, and as such is 
one, (the lower) degree of reason. Along with this Reid develops the prin- 
ciples of common sense of things (1) contingent and things (2) necessary, 
being careful, as he does so, not to multiply first principles unduly, nor, on 
the other hand, to simplify them needlessly.14* Even with this precaution 
Reid betrays a tendency, when tracking a cause to its lair, to resolve it into 
a first principle of our constitution. In the same Essay Reid alludes to a 
moral sense which he develops in the Actzve Powers into conscience which 
warns of right and wrong by the aid of a full code of first principles of 
morality. Too much emphasis should not be laid on the doctrine of common 
sense and its application in the Actzve Powers, for much of the closing 
chapter was written many years previous, probably as early as parts of the 
Ingutry."'* Even with Reid’s inadequate exposition of common sense, Ham- 
ilton finds in it something “‘strictly philosophical and scientific.”!15 The 
more precise and dogmatic definition of common sense in the later period, 
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on the whole, was doubtless due, first, to the necessity of curbing his over 
zealous admirers, Oswald and Beattie, who carried common sense to the 
point of nonsense, and, second, to the acidic strictures of Priestley." 

(c) Reid’s abuse of the doctrine of common sense, by fleeing to it as an 
asylum for his dogmatism when attacked, was continued by his immediate 
friends and successors until the original empirical starting point was quite 
lost sight of. 

Between the publication of the /nguzry and the /ntellectual Powers, Reid 
had become the center of criticism of common sense; but he was not wholly 
to blame for this. In 1766, just two years after the /nguiry came from the 
press, a minister in Perthshire, Dr. James Oswald, issued An Appeal to 
Common Sense in behalf of Religion by which he intended to support Reid, 
but in reality brought Reid into disrepute by his immoderate list of immut- 
able first principles. Just four years later, Beattie’s Essay On Truth ap- 
peared, which gained more repute for a time than the /nquwzry. Reid, Oswald, 
and Beattie thus became associated as the Scottish School of philosophy, 
though these two admirers by no means merited Reid’s company, and he had 
to bear the odium which rightly belonged to them. Among those aroused by 
this triumvirate was Kant who blamed them for defying reason by an appeal 
to mankind’s common sense. Reid’s more exact definition of his principles 
can hardly have been the object of Kant’s taunt in the Prolegomena, for the 
Intellectual Powers went to press in April of the very year that the Proleg- 
omena appeared (1783) ; Hamilton adds that there can “‘be no reason what- | 
ever for surmising that Reid had ever heard the name, far less seen the works, 
of his illustrious censor." Reid’s other main critic was Joseph Priestley, at 
this time a materialist and free thinker, who brought forth in 1774 An 
Examination of Reid’s Inquiry, Beattie’s Essay, and Oswald's Appeal to 
Common Sense. It is not necessary at this point to go into the details of that 
attack from Reid’s doughtiest antagonist, as we are now primarily interested 
in Reid’s reaction to it. An unpublished letter to Dr. Price states his reason 
for not replying. “I will not answer Dr. Priestley,” Reid remarks, “because 
he is very lame in abstract reasoning. I have got no light from him. And, in- 
deed, what light with respect to the powers of the mind can one expect from 
a man who has not yet learned to distinguish ideas from vibrations, nor 
motion from sensation, nor simple apprehension from judgment, nor 
simple ideas from complex ideas, nor necessary truths from contingent 
truths.’’*"* Confirmation of this general attitude may be found in a note to 
Dr. James Gregory shortly after the Intellectual Powers was published. “I 
had a letter from Dr Price lately,” writes Reid, “thanking me for a copy of 
the Essays I ordered to be presented to him, which he has read, and calls it 
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a work of the first value; commends me particularly for treating his friend 
Dr Priestly so gently, who, he says, has been unhappily led to use me 
ill.”° At the same time this commendation shows how severely even a mu- 
tual friend of Reid and Priestley thought the latter had mistreated Reid. 
The treatise itself makes only incidental references to Priestley, and 
almost nothing in those passages deals exclusively with the first prin- 
ciples of common sense. There are, however, a few covert thrusts presum- 
ably at Priestley, giving the impression that Reid felt the severity of the 
attack more deeply than he admitted. One cannot repress the feeling that 
just such attacks as Priestley’s disclosed the weakness of Reid’s fragmentary 
doctrine of common sense, and spurred him on to secure the ground he had 
gained by cleansing and clarifying his first principles. Then, too, he 
doubtless wanted to repair the breaches in his own argument against Hume, 
in whose Treatzse he had found a theory both nonsensical and ‘“nonsens- 
ible.” While Reid’s development of the theory of common sense came after 
the attacks of Kant and Priestley, it is impossible to show a well established 
connection between them. So the Intellectual Powers closes with Reid in 
possession of a body of first principles admittedly incomplete and not suffi- 
ciently criticised; a doctrine of common sense identified with one of the 
intellectual powers, judgment, thereby making it a special faculty of the 
mind ; a doctrine of zmmedzate perception of things external to the mind yet 
mediated by sensation; a whole set of active powers to which the doctrine 
of common sense has not yet been applied. 

The Active Powers was not unheralded, for the basis of it was given in the 
Intellectual Powers. Speaking of the first principles of necessary truths in 
the latter treatise, he mentions the first principles of morals prior to those 
of metaphysics. “That an unjust action has more demerit than an ingenuous 
one; that a generous action has more merit than a merely just one; 
that no man ought to be blamed for what it was not in his power to 
hinder; that we ought not to do to others what we would think unjust or 
unfair to be done to us in like circumstances: these are moral maxims, and 
many others might be named which appear to me to have no less evidence 
than those of mathematics.”?*° Answering an objection that first principles 
of morals rest on our constitution which might have made them decidedly 
different, Reid continues that he thinks otherwise, “being persuaded, that 
a man who determined that polite behaviour has great deformity, and that 
there is a great beauty in rudeness and ill breeding, would judge wrong 
whatever his feelings were. . . . If it be true that there is judgment in 
our determinations of taste and morals, it must be granted, that what is 
true or false in morals, or in matters of taste, is necessarily so. For this 
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reason, I have ranked the first principles of morals and taste under the 
class of necessary truths.’’!* First principles in morals, as in metaphysics, 
must be tested by common sense; but instead of giving us a guide to point 
out genuine from counterfeit decisions of common sense, Reid refers us 
to his discussion in the Intellectual Powers.'”? 

Somewhat later Reid gives such a list of first principles in morals. 1. 
“There are some things in human conduct, that merit approbation and 
praise, others that merit blame and punishment; and different degrees 
either of approbation or of blame, are due to different actions. 2. What 
is in no degree voluntary, can neither deserve moral approbation nor 
blame. 3. What is done from unavoidable necessity may be agreeable 
or disagreeable, useful or hurtful, but cannot be the object of blame 
or of moral approbation. 4. Men may be highly culpable in omutting 
what they ought to have done, as well as in doing what they ought not. §. 
We ought to use the best means we can to be well enformed of our duty, by 
serious attention to moral instruction; by observing what we approve, and 
what we disapprove, in other men, whether our acquaintance, or those whose 
actions are recorded in history. . . . 6. It ought to be our most serious 
concern to do our duty as far as we know it, and to fortify our minds 
against every temptation to deviate from it... .”’1*% He lays down no 
proof of these, for he considers them self-evident to any man possessed of a 
healthy conscience. “I call these first principles, because they appear to me to 
have in themselves an intuitive evidence which I cannot resist. I find I can 
express them in other words. I can illustrate them by examples and authori- 
ties, and perhaps can deduce one of them from another ; but I am not able to 
deduce them from other principles that are more evident.’’?** 

It may seem in some instances that Reid has multiplied the number of 
first principles unduly, so that an incentive, early in life, later became a 
city of refuge; and yet when compared with the lists of other writers of this 
type, Reid does not suffer. It cannot be denied, on the reverse, that at times 
he uses these principles, empirically discovered, as rationalized criteria of 
truth in a rather arbitrary way; and these were carried by his friends, — 
Beattie’*’ and Oswald, into strange fields where their master never expected. 
them to go, and they made of his principles a cudgel of dogmatism, a veri- 
table deus ex machina; while his foes!?* left no stone unturned to make the 
road for his followers rough and impassable. 

(d) Readers of the common sense philosophy in its Simon-pure state 
sometimes think they find a kind of mental quirk in Reid, an inconsistency 
that shows him to have used common sense with one meaning and function 
in his earlier works, and with quite a different meaning and function in his 
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later works. They think that Reid’s principles were fairly tractable at one 
stage of his philosophy, but quite intractable before he was done with them. 
The oak cast an acorn, giving birth to a sapling which, finally, by its gi- 
gantic size, uprooted its parent! They believe that his homespun philos- 
ophy became a highly “rationalized methodology.” Now, it cannot be gain- 
said that there is ground for questioning Reid’s meaning and procedure; in 
moments of heat he does go beyond what he intends in his sober reflections. 
Instead of denying that his principles of common sense changed their im- 
port somewhat throughout his long philosophic career, it is asserted stoutly 
in this paper that his very definitions of these principles did change from 
the empirical to the dogmatic. What was for Reid a tool of criticism be- 
came under the blows of severe and extravagant criticism, a rationalistic 
criterion of truth itself. Reid’s taking refuge in dogmatism proved his 
undoing, as will be recounted in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FATE OF REID 


THE EXPLOITATION OF REID S COMMON SENSE BY BOTH FRIEND AND FOE, 
AND ITS FATAL EFFECTS 


1. The motives of Reid’s empiricism were principally five. (1) He was 
stirred to clear up the confusion which had been left by Hume’s too little, 
though professedly, empirical philosophy. If somebody did not disentangle 
the skein, the task would appear to most people impossible, and the 
fair lady of philosophy fall into ill repute and even contempt. To stave 
off this impending fate was a primary consideration with Reid. (2) He 
was downright afraid of the intellectual skepticism of Hume, for he 
saw in it a wholesale skepticism that left no ground for one’s mental feet 
to stand on. Again and again he says that the consequences! of Humianism, 
drawn logically from Berkeleianism, prompted him to reinvestigate ex- 
perience. (3) He had also a deep desire to show the self-consistency of 
Nature, persuaded, as he was, that she would not, in the long run, con- 
tradict herself, and that the true was safe. (4) Reid, quite as much a moral- 
ist as he was a philosopher, was determined to save the practical fruits of 
morality; for, being a clergyman before he was a philosopher, his interests 
were deeply ethical. If the Humian doctrine of the moral sense prevailed, 
the common man would be left with no objective moral standard, every man 
would do what was right in his own eyes to the upsetting of all social 
morality, if not to the eventual disruption of society itself. (5) He was 
prompted to present a philosophy that would satisfy. Humianism failed to 
satisfy his hunger, and, he was sure, a multitude shared his feeling. So far 
back we-have the pragmatic Reid looking for fruits and consequences. 

These stimuli marched five abreast through Reid’s long philosophic 
career, from the appearance of the Jnquzry till the Actzve Powers emerged in 
the years of his philosophic retirement. His earlier Essays, the Essay On 
Quantity and the Inquiry, show more of the polemic, haughty, crusading - 
spirit; the Intellectual Powers, more of the rationalized principles; the 
Active Powers, a conglomeration of moral papers prepared through the 
years; in all of them is shown the mozzf to ground philosophy on the rock of 
first principles empirically tested and verified. 
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These motives in Reid produced a philosophy highly esteemed. “The 
affectionate Judgment of his contemporaries, in the first days of sorrow,” 
writes Campbell Fraser in defense of Reid, “instead of exceeding, fell short 
of the deliberate judgment of leaders of European thought in a later gen- 
eration.”* Perhaps, too, as Fraser suggests, the rise of his reputation was 
slow because of his diffidence and a temperament “intellectually conser- 
vative more than progressive or adventurous.’ Still Reid drew out the 
admiration of Cousin to rank him along with Kant “le premier métaphy- 
sicien du dix-huitiéme siécle,”* first especially as the spokesman for the 
intuitive mind, and as an empiricist who threw into view a great body of 
speculative first principles. On such a foundation he was able to proceed 
with an empirical investigation of man’s powers, and, at the same time, 
gradually criticize and increase the number of first principles he had dis- 
covered. He proceeded empirically on the theory that man can know man 
only by mental anatomization, which resulted in his convicting Hume of 
using nonsense; for “impressions” and “ideas” did not appear to be the 
total of the mind’s perceptions. Reid’s primary interest being the preserva- 
tion of human values and interests, he was more concerned that philosophy 
be livable, than infallible, if it could not be both. 

On that basis, Reid found difficulty in holding his common sense® theory 
together. Apart from the mistakes which Stewart® answers, Reid made three 
main errors. (a) He was inconsistent in his philosophical conversion, ad- 
mitting, as he did, that he once held the doctrine of Berkeley firmly, and 
then, by his own admission, renouncing it when disguised as Humianism; 
for if his first principles commanded belief, why did they not compel him to 
believe in the objectivity and reality of the world when he was tempted 
to become a Berkeleian? Again: (b) Reid’s failure to explain “suggestion” 
gave Ferrier the chance to accuse him of creating an irreconcilable dualism 
between the act of perceiving and matter, by pursuing the psychological 
approach to perception, instead of the metaphysical, which, says Ferrier, 
would preserve the mental unity.” Reid’s doctrines of “signs” and features 
contributed to a mental dualism, and this quite apart from the question 
whether our constitution determined them. Hamilton admits that Reid 
has erred in the matter of presentative and representative knowledge. 
A further inconsistency appears in his doctrine of memory being an im- 
mediate knowledge of the past. (c) Reid has a faulty psychology of course. 
“Speculative” and “Active” do not exhaust the powers of the human mind, 
though they were then the prevailing division. His psychology was at fault, 
too, in making perception a power we have by means of our external 
senses, moral perception another power, an internal sense or faculty® quite 
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distinct, and consciousness still another power; so that we perceive, accord- 
ing to the logic of the Reidian psychology, without the aid of consciousness. 
Did such a weakness make Reid’s philosophy temporary? Is Leslie 
Stephen’s verdict on Reid valid? “We can only regard Reid’s philosophy 
as a provisional structure,” he writes, “possibly justifiable under the 
circumstances.”® And again: ““The radical weakness, indeed, of a phi- 
losophy which tried to save the superstructure whilst abandoning the 
foundation, which multiplies first principles at will, because it cannot prove 
them, was sufficiently proved by the barrenness of Reid’s philosophy. In 
ethical questions the same weakness appears in another form.’’*° Is Reid to 
be appraised for having rendered only a slight service? to philosophy, and 
for having evoked some adverse criticism? To the question why Reid’s 
fame was temporary,’” certain answers may be given. 

2. (a) Prejudice was raised against Reid’s adoption of an unfortunate 
nomenclature, principally common sense. Priestley’s feeling toward Reid in 
his Examination (1774)13 is typical of many. “This . . . is the language,” 
he writes of those who brand as nonsense any view of physical phenomena 
contrary to their own, “that is now adopted when any of the dictates of a 
pretended principle of common sense is controverted; and one of the 
arbitrary decrees of this new infallible guide to truth is, it seems, the 
reality of an external world.’’** Kant, unfortunately, linking Reid with 
Beattie and Oswald, passes the same condemnation on all three: “They 
invented therefore a more convenient means, by which, without any 
insight, they might defy him (Hume), namely, the appeal to the com- 
mon sense of mankind. It is indeed a great natural gift to possess, straight- 
forward (or, as it has been recently called, plain) common sense. But 
it must be proved by deeds, by the thoughtfulness and rationality of 
what one thinks and says, and not by appealing to it as an oracle, when one 
has nothing wise to adduce in one’s justification. When insight and science 
are at a low ebb, then and not before to appeal to common sense is one of 
the subtle inventions of modern times, by which the emptiest talker may 
coolly confront the profoundest thinker and hold out against him. But as 
long as there is a small remnant of insight left, one will be cautious of 
clutching at this straw. And seen in its true light, the argument is nothing 
better than an appeal to the verdict of the multitude, a clamour before 
which the philosopher blushes, and the popular witling scornfully tri- 
umphs.’’?° Stewart, of all persons, should have defended Reid down to his 
nomenclature. This he does not do; yet he does interpret and justify common 
sense, when properly understood. “To speak, . . . of appealing from the 
conclusions of philosophy to common sense, had the appearance, to title- 
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page readers, of appealing from the verdict of the learned to the voice of 
the multitude; or of attempting to silence free discussion, by a reference to 
some arbitrary and undefinable standard, distinct from any of the intel- 
lectual powers hitherto enumerated by logicians. Whatever countenance 
may be supposed to have been given by some writers to such an interpreta- 
tion of this doctrine, I may venture to assert that none is afforded by the 
works of Dr. Reid.’?6 And later: ‘““The very gross misapprehensions which 
have taken place with respect to the scope of Dr. Reid’s book have probably 
been owing, in part, to the unfortunate title which he prefixed to it, of 
An Inquiry into the Human Mind, on the Principles of Common Sense." 
Not to prolong this review of the animus arising from the unhappy term 
common sense, | may simply add that Reid’s later defenders do not try 
to defend him from this error; among these may be mentioned Hamilton,}® 
McCosh” and Sidgwick.”° 

(b) Reid’s ambiguous language sometimes left his meaning uncertain. 
Sometimes he appeared to be shifting his ground, especially between his 
earlier and later works, a change of front that proved detrimental to his 
reputation. Stewart observes that Reid is almost led into a play on the 
term “common sense,” which he has often regretted. He cites Reid as 
being opposed to philosophy in the /nguwzry, and siding with common sense: 
“Let my soul dwell with common sense.’’*! In the Intellectual Powers, as 
Stewart observes further, Reid says that if reason is against a man, a man 
will be apt to be against reason: ““This is equally applicable to common 
sense.”®2 Stewart continues that usually Reid means by common sense just 
reason, but in a few instances he implies some technical meaning of his own. 
This brings to light what has been noticed more than once in his Essays, 
Reid’s seesawing between reason and common sense as antithetical, at one ex- 
treme, or as harmonious and allied, at the other; between a highly empirical 
methodology in the /nguzry, and an apparent element of rationalizing in the 
Intellectual Powers. In like manner Reid may be taken as a real presenta- 
tionist holding to immediate cognition, or as believing in “medzate cogni- 
tion under the form of egozstical representationism.’** So Cousin says that 
Reid leans toward conceptualism,** and again that he is almost a realist.?° 
Such language and apparent shifting of ground between earlier and later 
works leads some readers to believe that everything Reid says of importance 
regarding perception and common sense is contained in the /nguary.?° “But 
then,” exclaims Hamilton, commenting on Reid’s use of consciousness and 
conception, “how vague and vacillating is his language!”®" Reid starts out 
to explain a fact, and finding himself in an zmpasse, concludes that he has 
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run into a first principle, so changing from empiricism to dogmatism in- 
stantly, with the result that readers find themselves in a maze of first prin- 
ciples. Reid not only shifted from common sense to Berkeleianism, and 
from Berkeleianism to common sense again, but apparently from one earlier 
form of empiricism to another closely akin to rationalism; a shifting that 
worked no end of harm to himself and his school of thought. 

(c) Reid suffered also from Priestley, the preacher-philosopher, and “the 
most formidable of Dr. Reid’s antagonists.”** The trend of Priestley’s 
criticism is intimated on the title-page: “As some men have imagined 
innate ideas, because they have forgot how they come by them; so others 
have set up almost as many distinct instincts as there are acquired prin- 
ciples of actzng.”*® He charges Reid with “denying all connexions which 
had before been supposed to subsist between the several phenomena, powers 
and operations of the mind, and substituting such a number of independent, 
arbitrary, onstinctive principles, that the very enumeration of them is really 
tiresome.’’°° He complains that Reid demands a new theory of the mind in 
place of the old one, to explain cause and effect, time and space; “and if 
nothing else can be had, still the good things above-mentioned must be re- 
tained, though we can say nothing in their favour but they are so, because 
they are so, which is Dr. Reid’s common sense, and his short irrefragable 
argument. ’*? Reid, he charges, not being able to explain a sentiment or 
persuasion, runs it back to one original instinct or another, until the number 
of them becomes immoderate. “Dr. Reid meets with a particular sentiment, 
or persuasion, and not being able to explain the origin of it, without more 
ado he ascribes it to a partecular original znstinct, provided for that very 
purpose. He finds another difficulty, which he also solves in the same 
concise and easy manner. And thus he goes on accounting for every thing, 
by telling you, not only that he cannot explain it himself, but that it will be 
in vain for you, or any other person, to endeavour to investigate it further 
than he has done. Thus avowed ignorance is to pass for real knowledge, 
and, as. with the Old Skeptics, that man is to be reckoned the greatest 
philosopher who asserts that he knows nothing himself, and can persuade 
others that they know no more than he does. There is this difference between 
the ancient and these modern skeptics, that the ancients professed neither to 
understand nor believe any thing, whereas these moderns believe every 
thing, though they profess to understand nothing. And the former, I think, 
are the more consistent of the two.”’*? Priestley further defends Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, from Reid, claiming that the latter’s theory is even 
more favorable to Berkeleianism than Locke’s ;** that many of Reid’s in- _ 
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stinctive principles might be explained as association of ideas,** particularly 
the natural signs of features.*® 

This attack was based in the Inquiry exclusively (1764),°* for the 
Intellectual Powers (1785), and the Active Powers (1788), had not yet 
been published. There is no evidence, however, that Priestley revised his 
opinion after their appearance, though he outlived Reid by eight years.%7 
Priestley was highly unphilosophical, as any impartial reading of Reid 
shows, in identifying him with his ardent, but incomparably weaker ad- 
mirers, Beattie and Oswald,** and in stooping to undignified and even 
scurrilous*® language. 

From these attacks of Priestley, Reid was warmly defended by Stewart ;*° 
but he himself said almost nothing in reply to Priestley in his later works*! 
and very little in his letters** now extant, as he considered his opponent’s 
abstract reasoning “very lame.”** Reid might easily have replied to Priest- 
ley’s charge of virtually making him bring in an instinctive principle as a 
deus ex machina,** but he chose to remain silent, and Priestley’s leaven of 
criticism worked in the hearts of Reid’s readers. 

(d) The greatest blow to Reid came from Brown (1778-1820),** a 
medical practitioner, mediocre poet,*” a precocious and vastly popular, if 
not profound philosopher, who, when Stewart’s health failed, took his 
chair at Edinburgh at the age of thirty-two,** and until his death ten years 
later, led a revolt against Reid and Stewart. He called attention to Reid’s 
loose and inexact language ;*° his designation of consciousness as a separate 
faculty ;°° his inaccurate analysis of a series of events, and, consequently, 
the feelings that are directly opposite to one another,® “the assertion of 
principles of intuitive belief, independent of reasoning, may be carried to 
an extravagant and ridiculous length,—as, indeed, seems to me to have 
been the case in the works of Dr. Reid, and some other Scotch philosophers, 
his contemporaries and friends” ;°? Reid’s mistake in claiming that some 
distant object, sun or rose, acts on the eye or nostril by rays or effluvia so 
that we really see or smell the distant object, and not the medium that 
transmits sensation ;°* and “Reid’s supposed confutation of idealism.”5* 
Brown dwells at length on the last point, for Reid had been credited gen- 
erally with quashing idealism. “‘And yet, I confess, that, with all my respect 
for that excellent philosopher, I do not consider, in his reasonings on the 
subject, any ground for the praise which has been given. The evidence for 
a system of external things—at least, the sort of evidence for which he 
contends,—was not merely the same, but was felt also to be precisely the 
same, before he wrote as afterwards. Nay, I may add, that the force of the 
evidence,—if that term can be justly applied to this species of belief,—was 
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admitted, in its fullest extent, by the very skeptic, against whom chiefly 
his arguments were directed.’’®° His criticism of Reid’s doctrine of perception 
leads Brown to formulate and state his own. “Perception, in short, in all 
our senses, is nothing more than the association of this complex notion 
with our other sensations—the notion of something extended and resisting, 
suggested by these sensations, when the sensations themselves have pre- 
viously arisen; and suggested in the same manner, and on the same prin- 
ciple, as any other associate feeling suggests any other associate feeling.’’°® 

When Brown uttered these sentiments, Reid was unable to rise and quell 
the revolt; and while Stewart outlived Brown by eight years, his slender 
health did not permit him to take much part in handling the delicate situa- 
tion, a young and precocious successor overthrowing the teachings of his 
senior and predecessor! After the death of Brown in 1820, Stewart was 
able, by carefully husbanding his strength, to compose his philosophy and 
make such a partial reply to Brown as the dictates of courtesy permitted. 
He speaks of “my late very learned, ingenious, and amiable friend, Dr. 
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Thomas Brown,’’®? and continues: “On certain points on which we differed 
in opinion, more particularly on the philosophical merits of Lord Bacon 
and of Dr. Reid, I should have been tempted to offer some additional ex- 
planations, if the circumstance of his recent and much lamented death had 
not imposed silence on me, upon all questions of controversy between us.’’°® 
Stewart pays him the tribute of being a man of ready parts, and yet, when 
errors were pointed out to him,°® so cocksure of his judgments as to be in- 
capable of patient thinking, and careless to the verge of resentment. “After 
the severe, and not very respectful strictures on Dr. Reid,”® Stewart consid- 
ered that he should make some public statement both for “the memory of my 
venerable and revered preceptor’’® and his concern for the future progress 
of the metaphysics of the mind: otherwise his silence might seem to give 
consent to Brown’s strictures on his loved preceptor. 

Hamilton observes that interest in things psychological increased in 
France, where Reid was widely read, precisely at the time it declined in 
Britain under the influence, measurably, of Brown. ‘“These lectures have 
certainly done much to justify the general neglect of psychological pur- 
suits. Dr. Brown’s high reputation for metaphysical acuteness, gave a pre- 
sumptive authority to any doctrine he might promulgate; and the personal 
relations in which he stood to Mr. Stewart afforded every assurance, that 
he would not revolt against that philosopher’s opinion, rashly, or except on 
grounds that would fully vindicate dissent. In these circumstances, what 
was the impression on the public mind; when all that was deemed best 
established—all that was claimed as original and most important in the 
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philosophy of Reid and Stewart, was proclaimed by their disciple and 
successor to be naught but a series of misconceptions, only less wonderful 
in ther commission than in the general acquiescence in their truth! Confi- 
dence was at once withdrawn from a pursuit, in which the most sagacious 
inquirers were thus at fault; and the few who did not relinquish the study 
in despair, clung with implicit faith to the revelation of the new apostle.’’®? 
Hamilton thinks that the grateful testimony to Reid’s worth then current 
in France may help atone for the reputation from which he has long been 
defrauded in his own land which had listened to ‘Dr. Brown’s ignorant at- 
tack on Reid,’’®* which, however, he admits, had its detrimental effect. “If 
we are not mistaken in our view, we shall, in fact, reverse the marvel, and 
retort the accusation ; in proving that Dr. Brown himself is guilty of ‘that 
series of wonderful misconceptions,’ of which he so confidently arraigns his 
predecessors.’°* And what of Brown’s success in this rebellious attack on 
Reid ? Hamilton replies contemptuously: “It is always unlucky to stumble 
on the threshold. The paragraph (Lect. XXVII) in which Brown opens his 
attack on Reid, contains more mistakes than sentences ; and the etymological! 
discussion it involves, supposes as true, what is not simply false, but diame- 
trically opposite to the truth.”®° Hamilton concludes with a legal flourish: 
“We have thus vindicated our original assertion: BROWN HAS NOT 
SUCCEEDED IN CONVICTING REID, EVEN OF A SINGLE ERROR.” 
But Brown’s disparagement*’ of Reid had seeped into the public mind before 
Hamilton had a chance to prepare the soil against the noxious infusion; 
and unworthy as Brown was to criticise Reid, it is probably on him, more 
than on any other successor of Reid, that the blame must rest for depriving 
Reid of his dues. 

(e) Another critic of Reid, Ferrier, hurled diatribes at Reid’s alleged 
misconception of representationism. After mentioning the ideas, images, 
phantasms, representations, as synonymous terms of the schools, Ferrier 
takes this fling: “Whereupon Dr Reid, getting embarrassed by the ambi- 
guity caused by diversified nomenclature, taxed them roundly with main- 
taining an hypothesis which was unsupported by facts, and had for its 
consequence the denial of all intuitive cognition—of all knowledge at first 
hand. . . . The history of philosophical controversy has no more memor- 
able mistake to record than this of Dr Reid, in which he supposed that his 
adversaries understood by representation what he meant by that term; he 
meant imagination, and supposed that they did the same; they, how- 
ever, meant intuition, which was precisely the point in defense of which 
Dr Reid was contending; so that in reality there was no controversy at all 
between them, or at most a purely verbal one.”°* Yes, and more vitriolic. “In 
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regard to Dr Reid’s own doctrine of intuitive perception and his supposed 
refutation of representationism, it must not be disguised that both of them 
are complete failures. . . . But Dr Reid, honest man, must not be dealt 
with too severely. With vastly good intentions, and very excellent abilities 
for everything except philosophy, he had no speculative genius whatever— 
positively an anti-speculative turn of mind. ... At home in the sub- 
marine abysses of popular opinion, Dr Reid, in the higher regions of philos- 
ophy, was as helpless as a whale in a field of clover. He was out of his . 
proper element. He blamed the atmosphere: the fault lay in his own 
lungs.’’®? Ferrier complains that Reid made his great mistake in approaching 
the perception of matter psychologically rather than metaphystcally. In 
approaching the apprehension-of-the-perception-of-matter, the psychologist 
inserts the knife between the (1) apprehension of the perception and (2) 
matter, and thereby creates an irreconcilable dualism. The metaphysician 
puts the knife in between the (1) apprehension and the (2) perception-of- 
matter, with the invaluable gain of preserving the mental unity. 

3. (a) The influence of Reid’s doctrine of common sense was naturally 
felt first in Britain, particularly in his native Scotland. One of the most 
important to reflect his influence was James Beattie who joined the “Aber- 
deen Philosophical Society,” or ““Wise Club,” shortly after it was formed.” 
Beattie gave undoubted proof of his great admiration for Reid’s way 
of confuting the objections of sophistry. “Though it be absurd to at- 
tempt a proof of what is self-evident, it is manly and meritorious to confute 
the objections that sophistry may urge against it. This, with respect to the 
subject in question, has been done, in a decisive and masterly manner by 
the learned and sagacious Dr Reid: who proves, that the Reasonings of 
- Berkeley, and others, concerning primary and secondary qualities, owe all 
their strength to the ambiguity of words.’’* He reflects the Reidian position 
notably in these particulars: fear of a philosophy that may lend itself to 
dangerous inferences,” the adoption of the inductive method,"* the sanction 
of universality,”* care in use of analogy,”® a criterion of truth based on 
mathematics and natural philosophy,’* the demonstrability of morality,” 
experience as an ultimate standard of truth,’* impatience with meta- 
physics,’® outward signs,®° consciousness as a separate faculty,®! and his 
idea of imagination.*? Because of his immense popularity, his Essay sold 
rapidly. The preface to the nznth edition shows how fast his fame spread. “In 
England it became popular beyond all expectation, and perhaps beyond all 
precedent. . . . The university of Oxford, and some foreign universities, 
at the same time honoured him with degrees; and he had the happiness to 
see his Essay pass through several editions with great rapidity, and to be 
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translated into Dutch, French, and German.”** In intellectual acumen 
Beattie’s Essay is much inferior to Reid’s Jnguary or his Intellectual Powers 
and Active Powers, so that it is by no means fair to lay the burden of his 
errors on Reid’s shoulders, as some have done,** for Beattie was too capti- 
vated with the idea of common sense as a philosophic alembic, too enam- 
oured of Reid to see his faults or any weakness in his strictures on Hume, 
too poetic to be coldly critical, and too close** to Reid and the conflict not 
to have his eyes dimmed by the smoke. ? 

(b) Another disciple of Reid, James Oswald, published his Appeal to 
Common Sense in behalf of Religion shortly before Beattie’s Essay ap- 
peared. Like Beattie, he was immensely influenced by Reid. As the title sug- 
gests, the inquiry is restricted to the field of religion, and he carries his 
common sense to unwarranted extremes. “All objections to the authority of 
common sense are groundless.’’** He differentiates (without making his 
differentiation sufficiently clear), between common opinion and common 
sense. “We have a right to appeal from common opinion,” he says in 
justification of his tenet, “which is often on the side of error, to common 
sense, which is always on the side of truth.’’’’ His extravagance appears in 
the title to Book 4: “Common sense perceives and pronounces upon all 
primary verities, with the same indubitable certainty with which we per- 
ceive and pronounce on objects of sense by our bodily organs.”** And like 
Reid, he thinks men have placed too much emphasis on reasoning, and too 
little on judgment. Beattie and Oswald are not to be remembered so much 
for the intrinsic worth of their Essays, (for there is too little of that in 
either), as for an instructive incident in philosophy, and for what so often 
happens in every field of thought and endeavour, the carrying of the 
principles of the master to unreasonable limits. They took the common 
sense of Reid, mined at great expense of time and sweat of brain, and cast- 
ing it into the smeltery of their prejudices, poured it off into cold moulds to 
shape the iron bars of their dogmatism. 

(c) In Stewart,°° however, we find a sympathetic and scientific treatment 
of Reid despite Schopenhauer’s®” splenetic jibe at the former. A pupil of 
Reid for much of one winter session, Stewart became very fond of his 
teacher; and the admiration was returned by Reid’s dedicating his greatest 
work, the Intellectual Powers, to him, along with Dr. James Gregory, to 
both of whom, Reid gladly acknowledges, much credit belongs for whatever 
merit the Essay possesses. Though Stewart®! was not primarily a critic of 
Reid, he makes numerous references to his master in his writings. In his 
critical Life of Reid, the best in the field, he betrays a wide acquaintance 
with the scope and spirit of the Reidian philosophy.” 
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The criticism now and then offered on Reid’s doctrines in this disserta- 
tion indicates that his strictures on Hume particularly, and his philosophy 
in general, are, in their turn, open to strictures. Four of these main 
objections have been stated by Reid’s favorite disciple, Dugald Stewart, as 
follows: (1) ‘That he has assumed gratuitously in all his reasonings, that 
theory concerning the human soul, which the scheme of materialism calls 
in question. (2) That his views tend to damp the ardour of philosophical 
curiosity by stating as ultimate facts phenomena which may be resolved into 
principles more simple and general. (3) That, by an unnecessary multipli- 
cation of original or instinctive principles, he has brought the science of 
mind into a state more perplexed and unsatisfactory, than that in which it 
was left by Locke and his successors. (4) That his philosophy, by sanction- 
ing an appeal from the decisions of the learned to the voice of the multitude, 
is unfavorable to a spirit of free inquiry, and lends additional stability to 
popular errors.”°* Were these charges true ? 

In answer to (1), Stewart replies that it is the point in the Reidian philos- 
ophy that is most formidable. The inductive sciences of the mind take ac- 
count only of phenomena and the laws that govern them. It is true, as 
Stewart admits, that Reid’s philosophy attacks the conclusions of the 
materialists, not because his system stands on a contrary hypothesis as a 
fundamental principle, but because his principles tend to turn the under- 
standing gradually from the obstinate prejudices which give the mechan- 
istic theories plausibility. He cites the advice of a medical authority 
to study anatomy in preparing one’s self to study the human mind ;% but 
he cannot see the value of this any more than, vice versa, the study of the 
mind aids a study and understanding of the body. There is thus some justi- 
fication for Stewart’s warning to thinkers to beware of an unchastened use 
of analogy, which Reid also certainly intended to give. In replying to (2), 
Stewart shows that it is the business of philosophy so to classify the phe- 
nomena in hand as to subsume particular principles under general ones. 
He shows that Reid’s doctrine of perception, worked out with much care, 
aims at a conclusion by no means flattering to the learned, and that, after 
all the examination of physiology and anatomy concerning the existence 
and qualities of matter, we are no nearer the light than formerly, except 
in the matter of phraseology; and that the whole problem is no more com- 
prehensible to the learned than to the illiterate. If Stewart seems to capitu- 
late to the common people, it is only out of desire to emphasize the unsolv- 
able character of ultimate mental activities. Regarding (3),°° Stewart 
admits that many writers have multiplied first principles indefinitely, 
and Reid among them, from time to time; but he thinks these instances 
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comparatively few and trifling in comparison to the great significance 
attaching to his exposure of hasty generalizations. This was, indeed, the 
safer course to follow in view of a pretty common tendency to undue sim- 
plification, such as Hartley instances when looking forward to the day when 
Aristotle’s categories and Wilkin’s two score summa genera would be re- 
duced to quantity alone. Reid offers a healthy antidote” to an excessive mul- 
tiplication or an equally excessive reduction of first principles. Of far more 
importance than generalization is a careful observation of facts and 
an equal care in recording them fairly. Objection (4) is met by Stewart 
by giving a pretty clear analysis of what common sense means, not 
mere mother wit, but the “fundamental laws of human belief.’97 “I have 
said, that the question about the propriety of the phrase common sense as 
employed by philosophers, must be decided by an appeal to general practice : 
for, although it be allowable and even necessary for a philosopher to limit 
the acceptation of words which are employed vaguely in common discourse, 
it is always dangerous to give a word a scientific meaning essentially dis- 
tinct from that in which it is usually understood. It has, at least, the effect 
of misleading those who do not enter deeply into the subject : and of giving 
a paradoxical appearance to doctrines, which, if expressed in more unex- 
ceptionable terms, would be readily admitted.’’®* Stewart sounded a caution 
which Reid might well have heeded better. 

Stewart reflects the influence of Reid throughout his ponderous Works. 
His general acceptance of the Reidian position is apparent from his defense 
of his master in his Zzfe°® and Veitch’s Life® of Stewart in which he says 
that the pupil was “thoroughly imbued with the spirit and method that 
characterized the philosophical investigations of Reid.’’°! He believes thor- 
oughly in Reid as the destroyer of the “ideal” theory which had deluded 
mankind for ages. Specifically, like Reid, he adopts a body of first principles 
as a modus philosophandi. “The evidence of those fundamental laws of 
human belief, which form an essential part of our constitution; and of 
which our entire conviction is implied, not only in all speculative reason- 
ings, but in all our conduct as acting beings,—Of this class, is the evidence 
for our personal identity, for the existence of the material world; for the 
continuance of those laws, in the course of our past experience, to regulate 
the succession of phenomena. Such truths no man ever thinks of stating to 
himself in the form of propositions; but all our conduct, and all our reason- 
ings, proceed on the supposition that they are admitted. The belief of them 
is necessary for the preservation of our animal existence; and it is accord- 
ingly coeval with the first operations of the intellect.’”°? These principles 
Stewart prefers to call fundamental laws of belief, instead of first principles 
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which Reid has given a place in metaphysics corresponding to the axioms of 
mathematics, whereas the mathematical truths Reid appeals to are really 
properties of figures given them by definition.*°? Among other Jaws Stewart 
mentions natural signs,'°* language,’° the principle of veracity,’°® the 
reliability of nature.t°’ On the basis of the senses, he perceives, as Reid 
does, the external world ;'°* phenomena are not mental “ideas”; and what 
the senses attest is as certain as any fact of consciousness. Operations of the 
mind have no counterpart in the qualities of objects.1°° The beginning of 
things, by the constitution of nature, suggests the notion of a cause, and 
compels our assent to its existence.?’° As regards virtue, Stewart quotes Reid 
and adds: “With all this I perfectly agree. It is the fixed purpose to do 
what is rzght, which evidently constitutes what we call a vertuous dis posi- 
tion.” 114 Following Reid, he proceeds by the method of observation and ex- 
periment,’?? and the first step in philosophizing is to ascertain the simple 
and general laws on which the phenomena of the universe depend.*** “An 
attentive examination of such facts will lead in time to the general prin- 
ciples of the human constitution, and will gradually form a science of mind 
not inferior to the science of body. Of this species of investigation, the works 
of Dr. Reid furnish many valuable examples.”!** Consciousness he defines 
almost in Reid’s language. These are a few indications of Reid’s influence 
on Stewart, one of his former students, and his logical successor in expound- 
ing and championing the principles of common sense. 

(d) Another disciple of Reid, more illustrious than Stewart, is Sir 
William Hamilton, whose edition of Reid’s works*!® contains copious acute 
footnotes and a wealth of supplementary material. His discussion of the 
meaning, legitimacy, nomenclature, history of common sense, presentative 
and representative knowledge, perception and sensation, consciousness, and 
suchlike, running clear through the alphabet and beyond, fairly bulges with 
erudition ; while the series of Reid’s letters prefixed to the first volume, 
help one decidedly to interpret Reid. Hamilton is fully as sympathetic 
with Reid as Stewart is, but, on the whole, displays much more learning and 
pointedness of criticism. Probably Hamilton, more than any other think- 
er, awakened interest in Reid; and yet even Hamilton’s immense erudition 
has not restored Reid’s earlier prestige. | 

In a careful critique of the conditions of the legitimacy and the legitimate 
application of the common sense argument, Hamilton advances two pro- 
positions, first, “that the proposition to be proved ws either identical with, 
or necessarily evolved out of, a primary datum of consciousness, ’*? which 
resolves itself substantially into originality ; second, “that the primary data 
of consciousness are, one and all of them, admitted, by the proponent of this 
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argument, to be true,’’11* which comes to be truthfulness. Given these two 
criteria of common sense, one has an impregnable position, he thinks. On 
this basis Hamilton concludes that “the argument from Common Sense 1s 
one Strictly philosophical and scientific.” Among the essential elements 
which distinguish original from derivative principles, Hamilton men- 
tions four: incomprehensibility, simplicity, necessity and absolute univer- 
sality, comparative evidence and certainty.12° Hamilton gives, with terrible 
prolixity, a list of a hundred thinkers or more, from the morning of specu- 
lation, who have recognized it in reality or name—Aristotle, Cicero, Des- 
cartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, and Jacobi—not to mention others 
only less great. 

Reid’s philosophy stirred Hamilton to a re-examination of the empiricism 
of Reid on the principles of common sense so as to make it appear thor- 
oughly logical and scientific, making allowance, at the same time, for the 
errors of the common sense doctrine. He criticized Reid’s obliteration of the 
line between presentationism and representationism. Making consciousness 
a special, co-ordinate faculty, Hamilton considers only a blunder. Under 
Reid’s influence Hamilton became a critic and exponent of the validity of 
common sense, rather than the creator of a new doctrine of common sense. 

Hamilton elaborates the various theories of external perception and 
places his master’s doctrine of perception in relation to them. To the point 
of diffuseness, he classifies the theories of perceiving phenomena. He 
divides philosophers generally with reference to their doctrine of an ex- 
ternal world into Realists and Idealists, each of which he subdivides. The 
Realists are either (a) natural, or (b) hypothetical, meaning cosmothetic 
idealists. Idealists are either (a) absolute or presentative, or (b) cosmothetic 
or representative, in the sense of hypothetical realists. Hamilton is right in 
calling Reid a realist, the main question being whether he is a natural, or 
hypothetical realist, under the refined form of egoistical representationism. 
Laying down statement after statement from Reid’s works favoring the 
doctrine of mediate perception, and then the counter statements which lean 
toward natural realism, he places him among the natural realists. However, 
Hamilton puts Reid’s ignorance of the various theories of representationism 
too strongly, when he says: ‘“He seems to have overlooked the egoistical form 
of representationism altogether,”!21 and again: “Reid always understands 
the ruder form of the doctrine . . . he had no conception of the finer??? 
form of that doctrine, which holds that all that we are conscious of in percep- 
tion, . . . is only a modification of the mind itself.”128 That Reid did not 
always differentiate the various theories he criticizes, cannot be denied; nor 
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may it be said truthfully that he always thought clearly’** on his own 
theories. 

Thus Reid’s friends, from Beattie to Hamilton, were put on the defensive 
more and more by the rising tide of radicalism and philosophical “free- 
thinking.” Utilitarians, such as Mill, became the champions of empiricism, 
the result being that the Scottish School was put in the light as the last 
bulwark of dogmatism; finally that bulwark was levelled by the heavy 
guns of Mill. 

4. The influence of Reid extended to France**® and became a weapon in 
the hands of Royer-Collard, a teacher of philosophy at the Sorbonne, and 
his followers, to combat sensationalism. In France thought was in quite a 
different state from what it was in England; for a tide of reaction had 
set in against the excesses of the Revolution. Royer-Collard countered the 
errors of the sensational philosophy by a philosophy founded on the laws 
of thought and which followed the advance of enlightened physical science. 
In the writings of Reid he perceived an argument that might be used 
against Condillac, as well as against Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. He wisely 
directed his thought to Reid’s doctrine of perceiving the external world by 
the organs of sensation, Reid’s one doctrine of which he availed himself. He 
revived hopes that had dimmed, and inspired the students of the nature of 
man with new life, giving birth to a new movement which was destined to 
be one of the most important of the nineteenth century. 

Jouffroy added much to this discussion of common sense in France by 
translating Reid’s works**° into French. Common sense, as he understands 
it, is a kind of religion. “La religion du peuple est plus vieille que la philos- 
ophie ; la philosophie ne l’a point altérée ; elle a survecu a tous les systemes, 
et cette religion est la sens commun.”’'*" How much the Scottish School has 
done for philosophy in Jouffroy’s opinion may be gleaned from his edition 
of Reid, in which he uses the following words: ‘‘S’il est un service et un 
service €minent que les Ecossais aient rendu a la philosophie, c’est assuré- 
ment d’avoir établi une fois pour toutes dans les esprits, et de maniére a ce 
qu’elle ne puisse plus en sortir, l’idée qu’il y a une science d’observation, 
une science de faits, a la maniére dont l’entendent les physiciens, qui a 
l’esprit humain pour objet et le sens intime pour instrument, et dont le ré- 
sultat doit étre la détermination des lois de V’esprit, comme celui des 
sciences physiques doit étre la determination des lois de la matiére. .. . 
Nous avons mentré que cette idée n’était que le germe d’une idée plus grande 
que les Ecossais n’ont saisie qu’a moitié, 4 savoir que toutes les sciences 
philosophiques dependent de la psyschologie, parce que toutes les questions 
qu’elles agitent viennient se résoudre dans la connaissance des phénoménes 
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spirituels, et que c’est la le caractére commun qui toutes ces sciences entre 
elles, qui en constitue l’unité, et les distingue des sciences physiques.”!2° 
Jouffroy does not claim that Reid has finally solved his problem; at the 
same time he thinks Reid has gone in the right direction: “Je crois qu’elle ne 
I’ a pas résolu, mais je crois en méme temps qu’elle a mis plus qu’aucune 
autre sur le chemin de la solution.’’!?° 

Jouffroy seeks to establish a dominion for common sense from the histo- 
rical, rather than the analytical, standpoint. He declares that every age 
presents a number of problems which philosophers bandy back and 
forth, while humanity looks on and listens; however it accepts neither 
opinion, “‘but preserves its own, which is what is called common sense.”!®° 
As an example of humanity’s reserve, Jouffroy cites how it has watched 
the battle of materialism and spiritualism, Stoicism and Epicureanism, 
without accepting either extreme, but retains its belief in both matter and 
spirit, duty and happiness, which it held before. But to make this instruc- 
tive, it must be comprehended ; and to be comprehended, it must be studied 
in the light of civilization and progress. In examining the history of these 
conflicts, Jouffroy observes, we find an amazing discrepancy and incon- 
sistency in the results, for no two philosophers agree on any one thing. 
Common sense, on the other hand, entertains a number of self-evident 
principles from which everybody derives his basis of judgment. “Common 
sense therefore is nothing but a collection of solutions to those questions 
which philosophers agitate. It is another philosophy prior to philosophy 
properly so called; since it is found spontaneously at the bottom of every 
consciousness, independently of all scientific research.”!°! Common sense, 
consequently, does not adopt the tenets of philosophers, not, however, be- 
cause they stand in antagonism, but because it says more than the systems 
of philosophy. Philosophers before they became philosophers bore the light 
of common sense in their breasts, and used it both in their judgments and 
conduct; and whatever their philosophic verdicts, they still remain men of 
common sense in the common practices of the daily life. But men need some- 
thing more than judgment, they need to understand themselves ; and this can 
only be done by philosophy. Still philosophy is in its infancy waiting for a 
science that will secure and classify its data. “The day, when returning upon 
itself and upon the history of its first attempts, it shall recognize that hither- 
to its boldest endeavors have succeeded only in illustrating some of the con- 
victions of common sense; the day, when it shall find the reason of this in the 
fact of human nature, that it is not intelligence which discovers reality but 
reality which manifests itself in intelligence, so that the most powerful 
genius can have no advantage over the mass but that of better comprehend- 
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ing certain articles of this common revelation,—that day, philosophy will 
recognize its destination, and will end with accepting it. To enlighten, by 
reflection, the obscure intuitions which every body receives in the presence 
of things; this is all that it can do, and consequently all that it will de- 
sire.*°? In such fashion does Jouffroy justify common sense in a world 
beset by philosophic problems. 

Cousin carried the influence of Reid still further in France, his histories 
of thought and lectures containing generous references to Reid. Like 
Royer-Collard and Jouffroy, he has the highest admiration for Reid. He 
sees in Reid one thoroughly Scotch, himself the essence of common sense. “‘I] 
n’y a pas une qualité du génie écossais qui manque a Reid. On peut dire de 
lui, sans aucune exagération, qu'il est le sens commun lui-méme.’’*? “Ce 
n'est pas dire assez; dans Reid comme dans Socrate, ce qui anime et soutient 
de philosophie, c’est homme de bien, l’ami de la vertu et de l’humanité.’’1*4 
There was a great principle actuating Reid in all his philosophy; “Ce 
principe est, . . . celui du pouvoir de l’esprit humain de connaitre les 
choses directement, sans l’intermédiaire d’idées qui nous les représen- 
tent.’185 This principle, says Cousin, enabled him to achieve the distinction 
of having demolished** the theory of representative ideas; and linked with 
that, he was hailed as the first in England, and, in fact, in all Europe, to 
point out the defect in Locke’s reasoning, that Judgment consists in the per- 
ception of an agreement or disagreement of ideas.**’ Reid recalled philos- 
ophy from vain and inane abstractions to the reality of the spirit and to the 
perception of things directly,'** though a feigned ignorance*®® kept 
him from carrying his theory far enough. Reid’s doctrine of judgment, in 
which he analyses common sense, Cousin says, is, along with the doctrine of 
perception, the most important of his philosophy.?*° 

(a) Kant, as well as Reid, was welcomed by the French thinkers against 
the positivists. And Kant is another explanation for Reid’s neglect. Kant’s 
works and name he did not even know,**! though a contemporary and pos- 
sibly a countryman by descent.**? It is not difficult to find parallels between 
Kant and Reid; both aroused by Hume, both having doctrine of kindred 
spirit, both aiming to establish ultimate laws of practice and speculation, 
both tending to restrain intellectual pride and elevate man’s moral dig- 
nity,?** the Practical Reason of the one answering to the Moral Sense in the 
other.1*4 Schopenhauer says that Reid gives us “a thorough proof of the 
intellectual nature of perception (really first explained by me as a con- 
sequence of the Kantian doctrine), and also of the a priori source, discov- 
ered by Kant, of its constituent elements, space, time, and causality, from 
which those primary quantities of Locke first proceed, but by means of 
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which they are easily constructed.”4° But the German dialectic was more 
subtle than the Scotch; Kant’s “forms” of thought, principle of individua- 
tion, and the like, made a new approach to perception which quite cap- 
tivated the thinking world. His criticism of the metaphysic that would pro- 
ceed on mathematical principles, as unfolded in the so-called Prize Essay of 
1761, may be instanced as showing how he eclipsed Reid and added laurels 
to his name. Reid, it will be remembered, argued for the validity of first prin- 
ciples in metaphysics from the analogy of first principles in mathematics, and 
held that simple perception is to the conclusion of reason as mathematical 
axioms are to propositions. Kant finds a radical difference between the 
method of mathematics and philosophy, for the one begins with definitions 
which one has framed and the other with concepts derived from experience. 
About mathematical units there is no dispute among mathematicians, while 
philosophers differ widely on freedom, causality, and similar concepts. Thus 
mathematics and philosophy move from opposite poles, the former being 
direct and synthetic, the latter inverse and analytic. Moreover, the uni- 
versals of mathematics are presented vicariously by figures and symbols 
and may be used at will, while the universals of philosophy are indicated 
abstractly by words which can never take the place of the ideas they 
symbolize. Mathematics has few, if any, unanalyzable concepts, while in 
metaphysics they are legion. The fundamental truths of metaphysics “are 
analogous to axioms only in being ultimate, and in implying the logical 
principles of identity and contradiction.”*#° Kant’s criticism of the percep- 
tion of space @ priori is keener than Reid’s @ posterior: doctrine.147 

Though Kant’s criticism stood for a time unrefuted, his viol of scorn and 
raillery*** had its effect, and eventually he won out over Reid in France. 
Cousin, on the other hand, who was neither a Scot, nor yet a German, ranks 
the founder of common sense along with Kant “le premier métaphysicien au 
dix-huitiéme siécle.’’!*° 

5. In the United States, where the schools and academies were originally 
founded mainly for the training of ministers, there was fertile soil for 
the cultivation of the common sense doctrine, even more so than in France. 
In America the chief representative of the Scottish School is McCosh, him- 
self a Scotchman, as one might surmise from his name. McCosh is so 
enamoured of Reid that he considers him “the fit representative of the Scot- 
tish philosophy,”**° if not, indeed, the founder of it. A fondness for Reid 
approaching veneration left its imprint in numerous references to Reid 
in practically every volume he issued. He agrees with Reid substantially 
in the matter of notion,!*" attributes,'®? abstraction and generalization,!*# 
logical and verbal definition,** the matter of language,’*> and judg- 
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ment.!5® McCosh thinks Reid’s achievement twofold: first, in showing that 
no idea can come between the external object and the percipient mind, and 
second, that we reach the belief in the external world, not by any process of 
reasoning, but intuitively. ‘I believe that he has established his two points 
successfully, and in doing so he has rendered immense service to philos- 
ophy.” 15” His eye saw the merits of Reid in establishing certain principles of 
substance and quality, cause and effect, moral good, against the skepticism 
of Hume; but he saw also Reid’s demerits. “His positive errors on this 
subject are not many, but he has not seen the full truth, and he has fallen 
into several oversights.’1°* His history and exposition of the Scottish 
philosophy from Hutcheson to Hamilton pays tribute to a long line of 
thinkers, but none of them so shaped his thinking as Reid, who, he holds, 
has influenced the thought of his country more than that of any other Scotch 
metaphysician.1°° But even the strong emphasis of McCosh on intuitive 
truth could not withstand the invasion of transcendental Idealism, which 
was the “latest,” and, indeed, the most “‘scientific,’ defense of God and 
truth. 

6. But since the days of Reid, Priestley, Stewart, Brown, Kant, Hamilton, 
and McCosh, many changes have occurred to turn our thought and philos- 
ophy into the outside world. Realism has taken on new and attractive forms. 
Its lively interest in the factuality of the world makes it approach the 
problem of bridging the gap between the self and the notself in such a 
way as to appeal to matter-of-fact minds. Bertrand Russell, F. Alex- 
ander, and G. E. Moore, in England; Holt, Marvin, Montague, and 
others in America, form a nucleus of Neo-Realists determined in their 
repudiation of idealism, and affirmation of science’® as the sturdiest body 
of truth. Hence any sundering of philosophy from science is a divorcing 
of what nature has joined together. Science, breaking up the universe into 
its primal entities, leaves it plural rather than unitary, but none the less a 
universe. Knowledge in no sense conditions phenomenal existence. Ac- 
cording to Woodbridge, reality makes itself known through its own pro- 
cesses. Laird thinks “that any realism defined to the quick becomes nothing 
but the definer’s private philosophy, and that the term itself cannot signify 
more than an attitude and a tendency.”!°! The modern Realist, whether 
“critical” or ‘‘naturalistic,’ represents the revival of a radical movement 
against Idealism and has not taken notice of Scottish realism because (a) 
it was even more conservative than Idealism, and (b) it had been buried by 
Idealism as a working philosophy in the academies and schools. 

Though recent Realism has not grown out of “common sense,” and 
though the later common sense emphasis undermined its early empiricism, 
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there is a real kinship between the tests of some modern philosophies 
and those of common sense. Santayana, enforcing his “main principle . . . 
that nature carries its ideal with it and that the progressive organization of 
errational impulses makes a rational life,”** confesses to a kind of “animal 
faith” in nature which he cannot shake off, a conviction that an ideal 
nestles in the bosom of nature, and that the world, at bottom, is moving 
toward rational living. As a method, an instrument, an attitude, Pragma- 
tisha and Common Sense find their test in “last things, fruits, consequences, 
facts. 763 For both James and Reid, life is more than meat, than knowledge, 
Bee Hee rics, If philosophy does not bear fruit, they conclude that some- 
thing jnust. be wrong with the root. 

Reid, anticipated many of the recent discoveries of Realism: in par- 
ticular,i— 

(a) Perception has an immediate or external object. 

(b) Perception, as seen by James and Dewey, antedates knowledge and 
judgment. 

(c) Ideas are signs, not copies, of their objects. 

(d) The primacy of belief. 
James finds his solution to the world in pluralism imbued with belief ; Reid 
discovers belief to be ultimate and necessary’** quite as much to the philos- 
opher and man of affairs, as to the Christian. For both, logical consistency 
is not the supreme test of truth, but satzsfactzons, making both systems, in 
a sense, ethical, rather than intellectual. For James, experience, untarnished 
by conceptual thinking, is reality which must be experienced by the senses ; 
for Reid, all extramental phenomena can likewise be experienced, and, con- 
sequently, known by sensation, taken up, and interpreted by the mind. 
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NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


1 Wright: Rezd’s Works, Vol. II, p. 396. 

2 ibid., Vol. I, p. 5, Stewart’s Life of Reid. Reid was twelve or thirteen when he entered Marischal 
College. 

8 2bid., Vol. II, p. 397. 

4 Fraser: Thomas Reid, Famous Scots Series, “By him (Turnbull) Reid was first attracted to the 
study of the human mind.” p. 23. 

5 Hamilton (Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 36), by no means makes Turnbull’s influence 
strong enough—‘“‘The mottoes (Newton’s and Pope’s) on the title-page (Turnbull’s) are curious, when 
considered in connection with those inquiries which his pupil afterwards prosecuted with so much 
success ; and may, perhaps, without his perceiving it, have had some effect in suggesting to him that 
plan of philosophizing which he so systematically and so happily pursued.” 

6 Turnbull: The Principles Of Moral Philosophy, p. v. 

Getta.) Deis 

8 Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 400. 

9 cf. Turnbull: of. cit., pp. ii and 20, and Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 397, Vol. I, p. 33. 

10 Turnbull uses language from which Reid may have borrowed the analogy of anatomy: ‘J was 
led long ago to apply myself to the study of the human mind in the same way as to that of the 
human body, or any other part of Natural Philosophy: that is, to try whether due enquiry into moral 
nature would not soon enable us to account for moral, as the best of Philosophers teaches us to 
explain natural phenomena.” op. cit., p. ili. Reid deplores the ‘‘very low state’? in which “‘our 
philosophy concerning the mind and faculties is’’ (Wright: of. cit., Vol. II, p. 403), and declares that 
“he who philosophizes by other rules,’’—than the ‘‘maxims of common sense’’—‘‘either concerning 
the material system or concerning the mind, mistakes his aim’’ (zdid., Vol. II, p. 400). 

11 cf. their respective statements: 


Turnbull 
“Tt is owing to not defining terms, or not using 
terms in a determinate fixed sense,... that 
there hath been so much jangling about the 
foundations of morality,’’ in MHeineccius: A 
Methodical System of Universal Law, Vol. I, 
rn vo 


Reid 
“There is no greater impediment to the advance- 
ment of knowledge than the ambiguity of 
words. ...In mathematics it (sophistry) had no 
place from the beginning: mathematicians hav- 
ing had the wisdom to define accurately the 
terms they use.’’ Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 1. 


EL uTM DULL OO. Cites Ds) 2- 

13 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 438. 

14 Quoted by Fraser: op. cit., p. 22. 

15 Turnbull: of. cit., p. iii. And later: “If we set about such an enquiry in the fair impartial way 
of experiment, and of reasoning from experiment alone, we shall plainly perceive, that as many as 
the hardships and difficulties are, which virtue has to encounter, struggle with and surmount in this 
state; far however, from being quite abandon’d, she is not left without great support and comfort.” 
ibid. p. Vv. 

16 Wright: of. cit., Vol. II, p. 573. 

17 “I like best the general division given of them by Lord Bacon, in his fifth book ‘De Augmentis 
Scientiarum,’ and more fully treated in his ‘Novum Organum.’ ... The names are perhaps fanciful: 
but I think the division judicious, like most of the productions of that wonderful genius. And as this 
division was first made by him, he may be indulged with the privilege of giving names to its 
several members.” idid., Vol. I, p. 472. 

18 Stewart in his Zzfe of Reid adds that the founder of the common sense school was the first who 
employed the inductive method successfully in relation to the human mind. “The idea of prosecuting 
the study of the human mind, on a plan analogous to that which had been so successfully adopted 
in physics by the followers of Lord Bacon, if not first conceived by Dr. Reid, was, at least, first 
carried successfully into execution in his writings.’ ibzd., Vol. II, p. 14. Note further 
what Stewart says: “The influence of the general views opened in the ‘Novum Organon’ may be 
traced in almost every page of his writings.’’ zbid., Vol. II, p. 15. Also this: “I have already ob- 
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served that the distinguishing feature of Dr. Reid’s philosophy, is the systematical steadiness with 
which he has adhered in his inquiries, to that plan of investigation which is delineated in the 
‘Novum Organon,’ and which has been so happily exemplified in physics by Sir Isaac Newton and 
his followers. To recommend this plan as the only effectual method of enlarging our knowledge of 
nature, was the favourite aim of all his studies, and a topic on which he thought he could not 
enlarge too much, in conversing or corresponding with his younger friends. In a letter to Dr. 
Gregory, which I have perused, he particularly congratulates him upon his acquaintance with 
Lord Bacon’s works, adding, ‘I am very apt to measure a man’s understanding by the opinion he 
entertains of that author’.” zdzd., Vol. II, pp. 21 ff. 

19 Through the courtesy of Miss Hilda M. Leslie Paterson of “‘Birkwood,’’ Banchory, belonging 
to the solitary line of direct descent from Reid, and guardian of the Reidiana, I was greatly 
privileged on a visit to Scotland in the summer of 1925, to peruse the extant mss. of her illustrious 
ancestor. Reid’s keen interest in mathematical subjects of a widely varied nature is abundantly 
evident. 

20 An Essay On Quantity, Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 593. This Essay appeared in 1748 in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, Reid’s first leap into print. It came about in this way: 

At the conclusion of Reid’s English tour, he was offered the charge of New Machar, some eleven 
miles north of Aberdeen, in the late winter of 1737. The young librarian-teacher gave himself to 
unremitting study and took his recreation principally in botanizing and long, solitary walks. Not 
unlikely on these strolls he kept turning over the subject matter of his Essay On Quantity, his 
philosophical prolegomenon, which was “‘occasioned by reading a treatise in which simple and com- 
pound ratios are applied to virtue and merit.’’ zdzd., Vol. II, p. 591. This “‘treatise’’ of Francis 
Hutcheson, later a distinguished professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow, bore the title of an 
Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue and appeared while Reid was still libra- 
rian at Aberdeen. It aimed at calculating the morality of good and bad actions alike with rigid 
mathematical exactness. At the outset of his reply Reid alludes to certain evidence which mathe- 
matical demonstration carries with it and hints at inquiring to what provinces such demonstration 
may be applied. Mathematics, he argues, contains the doctrine of measure, and quantity may prop- 
erly be considered the object of mathematical science. Therefore the true definition of quantity is 
that which may be measured. Those who define quantity as something that is capable of more or less 
have made it too broad and been tempted to apply it to subjects where it is not permissible. Pain and 
pleasure, for example, are capable of degrees, but they are not capable of being measured in the 
true sense. They have no parts which go to make up the whole, as any object which may be 
expressed in terms of quantity must have. Algebraic quantities may be increased or diminished, 
but they are also capable of being doubled or trebled. Quantity may be ‘‘proper’’ or “improper”: 
the former can be measured in its own kind, as a line in feet and inches; and it is of four kinds— 
extension, duration, number, and proportion. Improper quantity, on the other hand, cannot be 
measured by its own kind, as the velocity of motion, density, elasticity, unless some standard of 
measure be assigned it. The only unit by which to measure improper quantity is proper quantity. 
There are many things which admit of degrees of more or less, e.g., smells, tastes, the sensations 
of pleasure and pain, heat and cold, but do not admit of exact measurement. “Until our affections 
and appetites shall themselves be reduced to quantity, and exact measure of their degrees be 
assigned, in vain shall we essay to measure virtue and merit by them. This is only to ring changes 
upon words, and to make a show of mathematical reasoning, without advancing one step in real 
knowledge.’ zbid., Vol. II, p. 505. In such words, Reid, as distinguished from Hutcheson 
who represented the school of thinkers who tried to put every mental problem on a basis of 
mathematical certainty from the speculative to the practical life of morality, halted at applying 
mathematical ratios to virtue and vice. This Essay is highly interesting as an indication of his early 
speculative acumen and an indication of Reid’s mathematical tendency. 

21 Stewart blames Newton for leading Reid into the use of indistinct language. Hamilton: The 
Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Vol. Il, p. 34 f. 

22 Wright: of. cit., Vol. Il, p. 107. To the same effect in the Intellectual Powers: ‘It was reserved 
for Sir Isaac Newton to point out clearly the road to the knowledge of nature’s work. Taught by 
Lord Bacon to despise hypotheses as the fictions of human fancy, he laid it down as a rule of 
philosophizing, that no causes of natural things ought to be assigned but such as can be proved to 
have a real existence. He saw that all the length men can go in accounting for phenomena, is to 
discover the laws of nature, according to which they are produced; and therefore, that the true 
method of philosophizing is this: From real facts ascertained by observation and experiment, to 
collect by just induction the laws of nature, and to apply the laws so discovered, to account for 
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the phenomena of nature.’’ zdid., Vol. I, p. 98. Thus again Reid states “‘the true method of philoso- 
phizing’’ which he consciously followed in all his Essays. 

23 1bid., Vol. II, p. 6. Reid got more than mathematical pleasure out of his preceptor as appears 
from a letter to Dr. David Skene more than forty years after he had met Stewart. “Mr. Stewart’s 
death affects me deeply. A sincere friendship, begun at twelve years of age, and continued to my 
time of life without any interruption, cannot but give you some pangs... . His scholars could not 
but observe and revere his virtues; and I have no doubt but great numbers of them have reaped 
great improvement by him in matters of higher importance than mathematical knowledge. I have 
always regarded him as my best tutor, though of the same age with me. If the giddy part of my life 
was in any degree spent innocently and virtuously, I owe it to him more than to any human creature ; 
for I could not but be virtuous in his company, and I could not be so happy in any other.’’ Hamil- 
ton: Rezd’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 44. 

24 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 447. 

25 ibid., Vol. II, p. 459, in support of his thesis that vision discloses almost nothing the blind man 
may not be made to comprehend, and why it is so. He appeals to Saunderson again, and in a similar 
way, under the heading, ‘“‘Of visible figure and extension.” ibid., Vol. I, p. 474. 

26 ibid., Vol. Il, pp. 495, 496. Referring to Reid’s visit to Cambridge, Campbell Fraser, in his mono- 
graph, notes in passing: “‘Here, too, he enjoyed the conversation of the blind mathematician Saunder- 
son, whose experience he afterwards turned to good account in his inquiries regarding the sense of 
seeing.”’ Fraser: of. cit., p. 28. 

27 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 102. 

28 “‘That reverence for hard words and dark notions, by which men’s understanding had been 
strangled in early years, was turned into contempt, and every thing suspected which was not clearly 
and distinctly understood. This is the spirit of the Cartesian philosophy, and is a more important 
acquisition to mankind than any of its particular tenets.’’zd7d., Vol. I, p. 102. 

29 ib1d., Vol. I, p. 93. 

30 The welcome retirement of New Machar was soon to be exchanged for an academic context more 
favorable to intensive thinking. When the regency held by Alexander Rait at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, fell vacant, and the position was offered to Reid, he at first declined, desiring to “‘complete 
some literary projects which engaged him.” Fraser: op. cit., p. 42. But Mrs. Reid, accustomed to the 
more active life of London, learning the object of the visiting deputation, urged his acceptance of 
the position; and when the offer was renewed after dinner, the mistress of the manse seconded the 
proposal so strongly that her husband’s objections were finally overcome. Accordingly, some time 
afterwards, Thomas Reid parted with his tearful parishioners and was admitted to the vacant post 
on November 22, 1751, once again in an academic circle with a reputation quite out of proportion to 
his secluded parish of the past fifteen years. 

The stimulating atmosphere of King’s College was now quite as much to Reid’s liking as to his 
wife’s, and associations were formed that contributed much to his philosophic thought. The ‘‘Society 
for philosophical inquiry,’’ formed in 1758 and continuing fifteen years, was an important factor. Its 
oral and written discussions centered in philosophy, which, it said, ‘“‘comprehends every principle of 
science which may be deduced by just or lawful induction from the phenomena either of the human 
mind or of the material world.” zdzd., p. 51 ff. With Reid and Gregory, its organizers, were associated 
at some time or other the Rev. George Campbell, Drs. David and George Skene, Professor John Stewart, 
Mr. Robert and William Trail, the Rev. Alexander Gerard, Mr. James Beattie, and others. Almost from 
the first fortnightly meeting of the Society, Reid began reading essays which anticipated much of his 
later thought and formed the marrow of some of his more important treatises. For some of these titles 
consult zbid., p. 53. Reid was a leader also in proposing topics for debate at these meetings (see zd7d., 
p. 54), which often continued for hours. 

81 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 118. 

82 ib1d., Vol. II, p. 397. 

88 The founder of the Common Sense School, rather strangely, took no notice of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, 1583-1648. “‘It is truly marvellous, that the speculations of so able and original a thinker, 
and otherwise of so remarkable a man, should have escaped the observation of those, who, subsequent- 
ly, in Great Britain, philosophized in a congenial spirit; yet he is noticed by Locke, and carefully 
criticized by Gassendi’’ (Hamilton: Rezd’s Collected Writings, Vol. II, p. 781). Rémusat thinks Herbert 
may be regarded as the founder of natural religion in England (vide his Lord Herbert De Cherbury, 
p. iv), and that he anticipated the Scotch School. ‘‘Herbert a créé pour son compte la philosophie du 
sens commun plus d’un siécle avant les Ecossais, et d’une maniére peut-étre plus scientifique et plus 
rigoureuse qu’ils ne l’ont fait aprés lui’ (zdzd., p. vi). Reid would have found in Herbert a man after 
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his own heart with a doctrine of the eternity and self-evidence of truth (Herbert: De La Verité, pp. 10, 
11), and the differences of truth made known by the powers and faculties, common notions and 
universal consent (zdid., p. 75). Herbert’s list of the characteristics of communes notions anticipates, 
and almost coincides with, Reid’s: Herbert enumerates six of these—priority, independence, univer- 
sality, certainty, necessity, and manner of conformation (zd7d., pp. 80-82). 


CHAPTER I 


1 Wright: of. cit., Vol. II, p. 405. 

270148, 8 VOlaes Dalz. 

3 ibid., Vol. II, p. 397. From the Tempest, Act IV, Scene I [szc], in both Wright and Hamilton, one 
instance, which might be multiplied, of Reid’s free use of quotations while preserving the sense. The 
original has, of course, ‘‘rack.’’ Reid’s own summary is given in Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 409 ff. 

4ibid., Vol. I, p. 112. 

5ibid., Vol. I, p. 109. Seth says that Locke’s initzal error in Reid’s mind, was ‘“‘his postu- 
lating ‘simple ideas’ or ‘simple apprehensions’ as the elementary datum or material of 
knowledge.’’ English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy, p. 231. This might have been 
Locke’s initial error, but it was not his gravest for Reid. 
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10 The Intellectual Powers came out in 1785, when Reid was seventy-five. 

11 ibid., Vol. I, p. 118. Hamilton says: “‘This whole doctrine of natural signs, on which his philos- 
ophy is in a great measure established, was borrowed, in principle, and even in expression, from 
Berkeley.’’ Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 122. 

12 Wright: op. czt., Vol. I, p. 123. The later criticism of Berkeley denies that the Irish bishop 
claimed that “‘objects’’ were in any sense ‘‘mental entities’?; he was rather following the scholastic 
tradition that objective things are precisely what they are perceived to be, and may be known, 
always, of course, in relation to the knowing mind. 

LS 010. AVOlw lp enla2: 

14 zbid., Vol. I, p. 134. 

15 Hamilton: Rezd’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 91. 

16 zbid., Vol. I, p. 92. 

17 See Stewart’s Life in Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 45, where his biographer says that the letter 
was written in 1790. Reid died in 1796. 

18 Kant’s confession that Hume awoke him from his dogmatic slumber is a like tribute to the 
subtlety of the skeptic, though Kant attacked Hume with weapons differently tempered from Reid’s. 

19 James Lord Deskfoord to whom the Inguiry was dedicated. 

20 Wright: op. czt., Vol. II, p. 395 f. Hume’s Treatise brought a violent reaction for one of the 
cloth. Reid read a paper before the Philosophical Society, ‘‘On the Difficulty of a just Philosophy of 
the Human Mind; General Prejudices against D——d [sic] Hume’s System of the Mind; and some 
Observations on the Perceptions we have by Sight.” Fraser: of. cit., p. 53. 

21 Wright: of. cit., Vol. II, p. 396. 

22 tb7d., Vol. II, p. 306. 

28 tbid., Vol. II, p. 307. 

24 “T wish that parsons would confine themselves to their old occupation of worrying one another, 
and leave philosophers to argue with temper, moderation, and good manners.’’ So he wrote Dr. Blair 
as given in Stewart’s Life, see zbid., Vol. Il, p. 12 ff. 

25 tbid., Vol. II, p. 13. The whole is much worth reading. 

26 ibid., Vol. II, p. 13. Reid shows equally good spirit in his reply to Hume, previously noted. See 
Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 91 f. 

27 Mind, N.S., Vol. IV, p. 148. 

28 Wright: of. cit., Vol. I, p. 138. 

29 1b7d., Vol. I, p. 147 ff. 

30 Hamilton points out that an object feels of different size according to the tactile-organ and the 
place on the body to which it is applied. But see the whole note. Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, 
Vol. I, p. 303. 

31 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 154 ff. 
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82 1bzd., Vol. I, p. 156. 
33 ibid., Vol. I, p. 156. 
84 1bid., Vol. I, p. 157. 
BbwoId... VOl, I, D. 11575 
86 zbid., Vol. I, p. 277. 


37 ibid., Vol. I, p. 157 ff. Reid wrote Hume that his system seemed ‘‘justly deduced from principles 
commonly received among philosophers ; principles which I never thought of calling in question, until 
the conclusions you draw from them in the Treatise of Human Nature made me suspect them.’’ Hamil- 
ton: Rezd’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 91. To which Reid adds directly, “If these principles are 
solid, your system must stand.”’ zbzd., Vol. I, p. 91. But what a dreadful brood of consequences 
Humanism hatched out! Failing to detect any flaw in Hume’s reasoning, Reid attacked the 
premises underlying the doctrine of ideas, for “‘I detest all systems that depreciate human nature,” 
he wrote Lord Kames in 1775 on Priestley’s materialism and French egoism. ‘“‘If it be a delusion, that 
there is something in the constitution of man that is venerable and worthy of its author, let me live 
and die in that delusion, rather than have my eyes opened to see my species in a humiliating and 
disgusting light. Every good man feels indignation rise against those who disparage his zndred or his 
country; why should it not rise against those who disparage his 4Aind?’’ ibid., Vol. I, p. 52. 
In looking to ends, fruits, consequences, however, he was anticipating the modern school of Pragma- 
tism, and—though Pragmatists would hardly claim kinship with theologians—a literalistic, acidic 
theology which is raising a furor in some parts of the United States over the teaching of Darwinism, 
particularly evolution, in our schools and colleges. In this fear of consequences, Reid was, of course, 
running counter to the best thought of every age which acts on the principle that truth is the 
greatest thing in the world and must be followed whatever the consequences, for it is firm in the 
conviction that Nature cannot be inconsistent with herself, and, therefore, untrue to her own best 
interests. Quod verum tutum. Something of this modern scientific spirit actuated Reid’s attack on 
Hume’s “‘consequences,” for he was certain that if consequences, logically drawn, worked ill, some- 
thing must be wrong with the premises. And as he was a clergyman before a philosopher, he felt 
a stronger assurance than most naturalistic scientists that a Supreme Being has not constructed a 
universe out of which a pursuit of truth, in the Jong run, brings ill. 

88 Wright: op. czt., Vol. I, p. 158. 

89 2bid., Vol. I, p. 159. 

40 1bid., Vol. II, p. 409. 

41 2bid., Vol. I, p. 145. Locke makes “‘general assent of all men, in all ages, as far as it can be 
known,” the “highest degree of probability’; and applying this notion to the belief in God’s exist- 
ence, he says that the number of those who do not believe His existence is so inconsiderable that “‘it 
may be said to be the universal consent of mankind.” Works, Vol. III, p. 96, Vol. IV, p. 494. 

42 Allying himself with those who are “‘guided by the uncorrupted primary instincts of nature’ 
(Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 51). Reid supposes Hume to mean by an image or perception an imme- 
diate object of thought. But of what is it an object? Of perception, of memory, of imagination? Or 
of something else? If the last, what is that something of which we may have an idea that is not 
perception, memory, or imagination? 

43 2btd., Vol. I, p. 7. 

44 zbid., Vol. I, p. 15. 

45 zbid., Vol. I, p. 68. “If we conceive the mind to be immaterial, of which I think we have very 
strong proofs, we shall find it difficult to affix a meaning to impressions made upon it.” 

46 The foregoing arguments refer mainly to the ‘‘ideal’’ system as a whole, the arguments that 
follow, especially to Hume, viz., verbal and logical faults, trains of thought, abstract general con- 
ceptions, and mathematical demonstration. 

47 ibid., Vol. I, p. 310. 

48 ibid., Vol. I, p. 310. Does Reid realize how tangent his habit theory is to Hume’s? About all Reid 
adds to Hume’s doctrine of trains of thought is his theory of ‘‘powers,’’ habit being one of them. 

49 2bid., Vol. I, p. 312. 

50 zbid., Vol. I, p. 336. 

51 tbid., Vol. I, p. 357. 

52 2btd., Vol. I, p. 357. 

58 27d., Vol. I, p. 357. 

54ibid., Vol. I, p. 358. 

55 th:d., Vol. I, p. 358. 

56 1bid., Vol. I, p. 359. 
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57 ibid., Vol. I, p. 440 f. 

58 There are times when Reid should have worked out his refutation more carefully, when, for 
example, he should have safeguarded his argument based on the universal sense of man. On Reid’s 
own grounds, the universal sense of man would have made the Ptolemaic astronomy able to withstand 
the Copernican, and the earth would still be flat as a floor. Again, in arguing that ‘“‘idealists’’ take 
the existence of ideas for granted, he says that he is conscious of seeing the sun. But is he? Hamil- 
ton remarks pertinently: ‘“‘The sun can be no immediate object of consciousness in perception, but 
only certain rays in connection with the eye. The battle of Culloden can be no immediate object of 
consciousness in recollection, but only a certain representation of the mind itself.’’ Hamilton: Reid’s 
Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 303. Hamilton’s point is not altogether well taken, for rays of the 
sun are as really outside the mind and the eye as the sun itself. He is more to the point when he says 
in recollection we have “‘only a certain representation of the mind itself.’’ Reid comes perilously 
near the representationism which he strives so carefully to avoid. And further, in arguing against 
Hume’s rejection of abstract general conceptions, Reid falls into a loose examination of his foe when 
he mistakes ‘‘objects of sense’ for “‘impressions.’’ There are times when Reid assumes that Hume fol- 
lows Locke in making ideas tertia guaedam; and while his contention against Locke might, and often 
does, stand, it does not follow that the same argument always avails in refuting Hume, who does not 
invariably appear to use “‘ideas’”’ in the Lockian sense. It was a fear of being tainted by “‘ideas,”’ so 
utterly detestable to him, that sometimes led Reid to believe that he had detected the symptoms of 
infection in thinkers who would have repudiated any theory of ideas which he charged them with; as, 
for example, when he says that the shadows in Plato’s famous cave myth represent the impressions 
in the “‘ideal’’ system, or when he tries to fasten the responsibility for Malebranche’s ideas (by which 
this father concluded that we see all things in God) on Plato’s immutable ideas. 

59 Pringle-Pattison credits Reid with doing two things in attacking Hume. (1) He showed that all 
our perceptions are distinct existences, and (2) that the mind never perceives any real connection 
among distinct existences. Encyclopaedia Britannica, art. Reid. McCosh, speaking of Reid’s doctrine 
as developed by his school, declares: ‘““‘Thus expressed, it may be maintained that the doctrine of 
Reid and his school met Hume more satisfactorily than Kant did with his greater logical power.’ Phi- 
losophy of Reality, p. 114. 

60 Wright: op. czt., Vol. I, p. 513 ff. 

61 Such being Reid’s critique of Hume, it is unfair to accuse him of using a fpetitio principii as 
Peters (Peters: Thomas Reid als Kritiker von David Hume, p. 18) does in discussing Reid’s criticism 
of Hume’s “‘impressions.’’ And it is simply not true when Kappes remarks: ‘‘Diese Theorie lasst den 
Hume’s schen Skeptizismus vollstandig unberiiht’’ (Kappes: Der, Common Sense’ als Princip der Ge- 
wissheit In Der Philosophie Des Schotten Thomas Reid, p. 50), or again: ‘“‘Die Philosophie Reid’s zeigt 
sich also in allen ihren Teilen unfahig den Skeptizismus zu Widerlegen”’ (idid., p. 58), for Reid did 
“touch”? Hume’s skepticism deeply. Reid showed the annihilating inferences of Hume’s merciless 
dialectic which reduced all knowledge to probability, and then made even this knowledge to 
vanish, and so leave no ground for believing anything at all. He made Humianism appear as a 
delirium, which demanded that each estimation must be subjected to another, and so on ad infinitum, 
until, each estimation taking something away from its predecessor, total annihilation results, and 
reason itself becomes a farce. 

62 James: Pragmatism, p. 12. 

63 McCosh: The Scottish Philosophy from Hutcheson to Hamilton, p. 194. 


CHAPTER It 


1 Hamilton remarks: ‘‘Reid uses the terms, Theory, Hypothesis, and Conjecture, as convertible, and 
always in an unfavourable acceptation.” Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 97. There is just enough 
truth in Hamilton’s remark to make it plausible, though it is not wholly true. Generally speaking, 
Reid does use the terms interchangeably, though a closer scrutiny reveals that by hypotheses Reid 
usually means a scientific guess “founded on some slight probabilities’? (Wright: of. cit., Vol. I, 
p. 31), a conjecture, a guess with ‘‘a considerable degree of probability’? (zbid., Vol. I, p. 31). 

Reid commonly used these terms ‘‘in an unfavourable acceptation,’’ or spoke of them in a 
contemptuous way: “‘Conjectures and theories are the creatures of men, and will always be found 
very unlike the creatures of God. ... Perhaps the philosophy of the mind hath been no less adul- 
terated by theories than that of the material system.” zb7d. Vol. II, p. 400. We should not “‘flatter our 
pride with the conceit of knowledge which we have not, and ... adulterate philosophy with the 
spurious brood of hypotheses.”’ zbzd., Vol. I, p. 66. “Let us, therefore, lay down this as a fundamental 
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principle in our inquiries into the structure of the mind, and its operations, that no regard is due to 
the conjectures or hypotheses of philosophers, however ancient, however generally received. Let us 
accustom ourselves to try every opinion by the touchstone of fact and experience. What can fairly be 
deduced from facts duly observed, or sufficiently attested, is genuine and pure; it is the voice of 
God, and no fiction of human imagination.”’ ibid., Vol. I, p. 33. Still Reid admits the legitimacy of the 
Newtonian maxim, the ‘“‘golden rule’ of philosophy, as he calls it, that we should admit ‘‘no more 
causes, nor any other causes of natural effects’? than ‘‘such as are both true, and are sufficient for 
explaining their appearances.”’ zdzd. Vol. I, p. 33. 

This last remark gives us a hint that conjectures are not always tabooed, on the contrary, that 
they may be profitable when carefully guarded. In a letter to Lord Kames under date of December 
16, 1780, Reid writes: ‘I would discourage no man from conjecturing, only I wish him not to take 
his conjectures for knowledge, or to expect that others should do so. Conjecturing may be a useful 
step even in natural philosophy. Thus, attending to such a phenomenon, I conjecture that it may be 
owing to such a cause. This may lead me to make the experiments or observations proper for dis- 
covering whether that is really the cause or not: and if I can discover, either that it is or is not, 
my knowledge is improved; and my conjecture was a step to that improvement. But, while I rest 
in my conjecture, my judgment remains in suspense, and all I can say is, it may be so, and it may 
be otherwise.’’ Hamilton: Rezd’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 56. 

Reid’s main objection to conjectures and hypotheses in philosophy is that if they seemed to hang 
together and were “embellished by a lively imagination” (Wright: of. cit., Vol. I, p. 31), they 
appeared to have all the necessary qualities to recommend them to our belief; whereas they really 
led to confusion and darkness, and men, instead of relying on patient investigation and experiment, 
were tempted, often in sheer determination to account for an effect, to insert a plausible hypothesis, 
“This is the common refuge of all hypotheses, that we know no other way in which the phenomena 
may be produced, and therefore they must be produced in this way.” ibid., Vol. I, p. 61. “‘When a 
man has, with labour and ingenuity, wrought up a hypothesis into a system, he contracts a fondness 
for it, which is apt to warp his best judgment.’’ Reid concludes “‘that every system which pretends 
to account for the phenomena of nature by hypotheses or conjecture, is spurious and illegitimate, 
and serves only to flatter the pride of man with a vain conceit of knowledge which he has not 
attained.” ib7d., Vol. I, p. 62. Reid objects to such expedients that they tend to confuse thinking 
and make it despicable in the eyes of common folk and lead eventually to a skepticism of all the 
powers of the mind. When Reid first read Hume, it was the utter skepticism that aroused him and 
led him to investigate what mental confusion could bring such disaster. Reid’s main aim was to 
preserve clear thinking, and secondarily, solid belief. 

2 ibid., Vol. I, p. 165. 

8 zbid., Vol. I, p. 165. 

4 ibid., Vol. I, p. 165. 

5 Although Reid professes not to define sensation (zb7d., Vol. II, p. 416), his idea of it, 
gathered from his illustrations and generalizations, leaves the impression that had he stated it, it 
would have been almost in the language of Bain. See Mental Science, p. 27. 

6 Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 543. Brown says that Reid’s medium, rays of light, effluvia, etc., are 
the objects of sensation. Reid would agree to this, but would say that we perceive what is beyond 
rays and effluvia. Of effluvia as agents of sensations, Hamilton acutely remarks: ‘“‘Nothing is 
smelt but the effuvia themselves. They constitute the total object of perception in smell; and in 
all the senses the only object perceived, is that in immediate contact with the organ. There is, in 
reality, no medium in any sense; and, as Democritus long ago shrewdly observed, all the senses 
are only modifications of touch.’ Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 104. Reid’s observa- 
tion—‘‘Without repeating what has been said . . . we shall only here observe, that if external objects 
be perceived immediately, we have the same reason to believe their existence as philosophers have 
to believe the existence of ideas, while they hold them to be the immediate objects of perception” 
(Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 428)—raises the question as to what he means by immediacy in percep- 
tion made difficult by his assertion that perception uses sensation as a “‘sign.’’ ‘‘I see a cottage,’ he 
may be heard to say. In the grammatical construction, the ‘“‘cottage’’ is distinct from the transitive 
act, ‘I see.’ That is certain. Yet I cannot see unless I see something. And it is just as impossible to 
leave perception hanging in mid-air as it is to leave a transitive act in like embarrassment. Percep- 
tion requires an object to complete the experience as truly as a transitive sentence requires an object 
to complete its sense. The immediacy is apart from any time that can be measured between the act 
of perceiving and the consequent belief or conviction in the existence of the object perceived. Con- 
ceptually the object is ‘‘numerically different’? from the perceiving act: but empirically the perceiv- 
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ing act and the perceived object coalesce. Finally, the immediacy is mathematical. “If the word 
axiom be put to signify every truth which is known immediately, without being deduced from any 
antecedent truth, then the existence of the objects of sense may be called an axiom. For my senses 
give me as immediate conviction of what they testify, as my understanding gives me of what 
is commonly called an axiom.”’ idid., Vol. I, p. 201. The act of perceiving carries an irresistible con- 
viction with it. Reid says repeatedly that he believes in immediate perception, and that, in conse- 
quence, he renounces the theory of ideas. He was certainly a presentationist of some sort, and 
Hamilton is entirely right when he remarks that Reid ‘‘would have at once surrendered, as erroneous, 
every statement which was found at variance with such a doctrine.’”’ Hamilton: Rezd’s Collected 
Writings, Vol. II, p. 820. Reid, too, left definite word to this effect. In a letter to Dr. Gregory, he 
wrote: “The merit of what you are pleased to call my philosophy, lies, I think, chiefly, in having 
called in question the common theory of ideas, or, images of things in the mind, being the only 
objects of thought; a theory founded on natural prejudices, and so universally received as to be 
interwoven with the structure of the language.’’ zbid., Vol. I, p. 88. Reid believed that all philoso- 
phers from Plato to Hume had agreed in holding that we do not perceive external objects, but only 
the ideas of them in the mind, the sole immediate objects of perception. The whole drift of his 
common sense philosophy is against that of the common theory of ideas. ‘“‘We have likewise examined, 
with great attention, the various sensations we have by means of the five senses, and are not able 
to find among them all one single image or body, or any of its qualities. From whence then come 
those images of body and of its qualities into the mind? Let philosophers resolve this question. All I 
can say is, that they come not by the senses.’’ Wright: of. cit., Vol. II, p. 471. “‘In affirming external 
perception to be an immediate cognition, Reid does not of course mean that it is physically uncaused. 
He only means that the perceiving mind has not a double object, its own percept and a non-mental 
thing like its percept: and accordingly that our normal conviction of the present existence of the 
non-mental thing perceived is not a judgment attained by reasoning, but a primary datum of 
knowledge.” Sidgwick: op. cit., N.S., Vol. IV, p. 154. 

7 Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 412. 

8 tbid., Vol. Il, p. 413. 

9 ibid., Vol. II, p. 413. 

10 ibid., Vol. II, p. 413. 

11 zbid., Vol. II, p. 413. Reid evidently refers to Hume as one of the chief of those “‘profound phi- 
losophers’’ who believes in the existence of sensation. While this is not the time to reopen any 
extended criticism of Reid on Hume nor to anticipate the discussion of the reliability of senses and 
the sovereignty of first principles, I may be forgiven for throwing into a note a remark on the real 
difference between Reid and Hume on this matter of sensation. Hume believed in sensation on 
empirical grounds quite as genuinely as did Reid. ‘‘All sensations,’’ he says, “‘are felt by the mind, 
such as they really are, and that when we doubt, whether they present themselves as distinct objects, 
or as mere impressions, the difficulty is not concerning their nature, but concerning their relations and 
Situation. . . . Since all actions and sensations of the mind are known to us by consciousness, they 
must necessarily appear in every particular what they are, and be what they appear.” Treatise, 
p. 189 #. Hume finds difficulty in passing from the belief in sensation as a perception to the 
belief in external objects, for such a belief supposes “‘the relations of resemblance and causation” 
between the sensation and the object. Even the ideas of the self and person are not very determinate, 
and the ideas of the not-self would, naturally be even less determinate. Hence it would be absurd to 
attribute to the senses the ability to distinguish between the self and the not-self. Moreover, all 
impressions, external and internal alike, affections, passions, pleasures, and pains, all stand on the 
same footing as being perceptions. They are not, for Hume, to be classed as “‘original principles.” 
For Reid, sensation is self-authenticating, as regards its own existence and reality. It is purely sub- 
jective, and as such it has no other existence; in fact, from the very nature of the case it could 
have none other. But sensation attests itself as convincingly as my own existence does. To doubt 
one is as absurd as to doubt the other. And this sensation implies the existence of 
objects other than myself. And thus far—Reid thinks—my senses have never deceived me in 
anything: why should I doubt their testimony concerning external phenomena? If consciousness, one 
of the intellectual faculties, cannot be deceived by perception, why should we believe it less able 
to detect any supposed deception on the part of sensation? Indeed what evidence have we for con- 
cluding that sensation ever attempts to deceive us? So it comes to this: for both Hume and Reid, 
consciousness testifies of sensations and perceptions. But for the former, the mental hallway of 
the sensations terminates at the vestibule, while for the latter it leads to an outer world. 

12 Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 418. 
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13 ibid., Vol. Il, p. 422 ff. 

14 tbid., Vol. II, p. 427. 

15 zbid., Vol. II, p. 428. 

16 ibid., Vol. II, p. 429. 

17 It is not necessary to pause on the sensations of tasting and hearing. “‘A great part of what 
hath been said of the sense of smelling is so easily applied to those of tasting and hearing, that we 
shall leave the application entirely to the reader’s judgment, and save ourselves the trouble of a 
tedious repetition.” idid., Vol. I, Pp. 430. 

18 ibid., Vol. II, p. 437. Reid erred in making his list of primary qualities too broad, which is 
itself exceptionable, to say nothing of how he could gain clear and direct knowledge of them, the 
touchstone by which he tests whether qualities are primary or secondary. Of the secondary qualities 
we have only a relative and obscure notion, but of the primary qualities a direct and clear 
one. Having more definite notions of primary qualities—secondary qualities being “‘conceived only 
as the unknown causes or occasions of certain sensations with which we are well acquainted” (cdid., 
Vol. I, p. 174)—Reid lays more emphasis on the former and devotes more attention to the senses which 
bring us information concerning them. This distinction between primary and secondary qualities 
having been confounded by the Peripatetics and revived by Descartes and Locke, and later abolished 
by Berkeley and Hume, according to Reid, he proposed to give the mind more light by showing the 
validity of the distinction between primary and secondary qualities. 

19 ibid., Vol. II, p. 449. 

20 tbid., Vol. II, p. 452. Reid has given some good reasons for showing that primary qualities are 
not ideas of sensation. It would have been well for his “experimentum crucis” had he not added the 
alternative: ‘‘But if, on the other hand, they are not ideas of sensation, nor like to any sensation, then 
the ideal system is a rope of sand, and all the laboured arguments of the skeptical philosophy 
against a material world, and against the existence of every thing but impressions and ideas, pro- 
ceed upon a false hypothesis.” ibid., Vol. II, p. 452. Hamilton points out justly that Reid has 
blundered here, for he did not recognize that the only alternative to an idealism with ideas as entities 
separate from the mind, is an idealism in which the ideas are modifications of the mind itself. “But 
as this criticism did not contemplate, so it does not confute that simpler and more refined Idealism, 
which views in ideas only modifications of the mind itself ; and which, in place of sensualizing 
intellect, intellectualizes sense. On the contrary, Reid ...in the doctrine now maintained, asserts 
the very positions on which this scheme of Idealism establishes its conclusions.’”? Hamilton: Reid’s 
Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 128. So Reid goes to another extreme, half facetiously, half satirically, 
when he calls Hume a “half skeptic” (Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 452), on the ground that his 
skepticism, logically carried out, would have disbelieved in impressions and ideas. Then what would 
have become of the poor Humian philosophy! In a more serious vein, Reid raises the question 
whether the belief in the existence of impressions and ideas is not as little supported as the belief 
in the existence of minds and bodies. 

21 Reid here reflects a pretty careful study of blindness, and some of the facts he sets forth were 
probably collected from his conversations with the blind mathematician, Saunderson, of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, during his first trip into England in the year 1736. 

22 Stewart points out that Reid is inconsistent in holding that the sensation of color and the 
quality are so closely united as to be taken for one object of thought, and later in saying that the 
name of color is never given to the sensation of color but to the quality only. Hamilton: The Col- 
lected Works of Dugald Stewart, Vol. II, p. 496. i 

23 The reader is not to suppose that Reid means by “‘idea”’ anything Humian, as an entity numer- 
ically and metaphysically distinct from the mind. 

24 Wright: of. cit., Vol. I, p. 214. 

25 This point will be discussed under the question of the fallaciousness of perception. 

26 This paraphrases ibid., Vol. I, pp. 213-20. 

27 ibid., Vol. I, p. 220. Reid never tires of repeating the dictum, ‘‘the senses never fallacious.” 
“It is impossible that there can be any fallacy in sensation: for we are conscious of all our sensations, 
and they can neither be any other in their nature, nor greater or less in their degree than we feel 
them.” zbid., Vol. I, p. 212 f. In discussing the alleged fallacy of the senses, Reid does not single out 
Hume for attack, but he points out an inconsistency common to his theory along with that of others. 
Hume says, “If our senses . . . suggest any idea of distinct existences, they must convey the impres- 
sions as those very existences, by a kind of fallacy and illusion.” Hume: of. cit., p. 189. The office 
of the senses, according to the ideal system, Reid says, is to provide us ideas of external senses. But 
ideas cannot, by that definition, be either true or false. If the senses do not testify anything, they 
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certainly cannot give false testimony. “If they are not judging faculties, no judgments can be im- 
puted to them, whether false or true. There is, therefore, a contradiction between the common 
doctrine concerning ideas and that of the fallaciousness of the senses. Both may be false, as I 
believe they are, but both cannot be true.’’ Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 221. Locke is quite as certain 
that the senses testify truthfully, e.g., the greatest assurance he can have is the testimony of his 
eyes. op. cit., Vol. II, p. 63. Hume points out that our senses are felt by the mind as they really 
are, and when we doubt whether they present themselves as they actually are, or as mere impressions, 
the difficulty is concerning their relations and situation, and not concerning their nature. His difficulty 
is that if the senses present objects as distinct from ourselves, they must present both the objects and 
ourselves. So the big difficulty for Hume is how far we ourselves are the objects of our senses. 
Thus interpreted, Hume is not to be blamed so severely as Reid’s language would indicate. 
28 These statements paraphrase Wright: of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 209-11. 


CHAPTER SELLE 


1 In his definitions at the opening of the Intellectual Powers, Reid says that sensation is an act 
of the mind and has no object distinct from the act itself. In suffering pain I cannot say that my 
pain is one thing and my feeling another, for they are indissolubly united to each other and their 
union cannot be dissolved even in the imagination. The essence of sensation consists in being felt. 
Sensation and the feeling of it are identical. Pain and pleasure have no existence when they are not 
felt. Sensation cannot exist in solipsism, nor in any subject, but in a sentient.being alone. “‘No quality 
of an inanimate insentient being can have the least resemblance to it.’’ Wright: of cit., Vol. I, p. 19. 
Sensation resembles perception in that both are mental operations and exist solely as such. And the 
word ‘“‘perception,’’ as he says in the same list of definitions, expresses the operation which is com- 
mon to all the senses. It is that act by which we perceive external objects with the aid of our senses. 
We do not say that we ferceive things unless we have complete conviction of their existence. “In a 
word, perception is most properly applied to the evidence which we have of external objects by our 
senses.” ibid., Vol. I, p. 6. 

2 “Perception, ... hath always an object distinct from the act by which it is perceived; an 
object which may exist whether it be perceived or not.” zbid., Vol. II, p. 543. ““Perception is most 
properly applied to the evidence which we have of external objects by our senses. ... The percep- 
tion of external objects by our senses is an operation of the mind of a peculiar nature, and ought to 
have a name appropriated to it. It has so in all languages. And, in the English, I know no word more 
proper to express this act of the mind than perception. Seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touch- 
ing or feeling, are words that express the operations proper to each sense; perceiving expresses that 
which is common to them all.’’ zdid., Vol. I, p. 6 ff. Perception is thus defined in terms of evidence 
which the five senses offer. Sensation is prior to, and the sine gua non of, perception, Perception 
concerns itself with things of whose existence we have a full conviction; it is applied to external 
things primarily; it deals with something immediately present, and never with what is past. An 
analysis of perception, says Reid, reveals three things: (1) some notion or conception of an object 
perceived; (2) an irresistible conviction and belief that the object exists in the present; (3) a con- 
viction and a belief that are not the effect of reasoning, but are immediate. 

8 ibid., Vol. I, p. 170 ff. 

4 ibid., Vol. Il, pp. 423, 441, 445, 454, 459, 466, 468, (“‘excites’’), 470, 478, 562. Reid’s use of the 
word “‘idea’’ as an instrument of ‘‘suggestion’’ raises a question in the reader’s mind whether Reid 
has swept out all the leaven of “‘idealism,’’ the notion of an idea being a tertzum quid. One way to 
get around this difficulty is to suppose that he means by idea a modification of the mind: but this, 
I believe, Reid never does. His definition of “‘having an idea’’ as being equivalent to “‘having a 
notion’? does not entirely save the situation, for linguistically, at least, it savors of the system of 
ideas. Possibly his nearest approach to a definition is stated when giving a synonym for suggestion in 
his detailed account of seeing. ‘“The various colours,’’ he writes, ‘‘although in their nature equally 
unknown, are easily distinguished when we think or speak of them by being associated with the 
ideas which they excite.’ ibid., Vol. I, p. 466, italics mine. That he attaches some importance to this 
word ‘‘excite,”’ appears from his using it again to convey the same meaning. zdzd., Vol. II, p. 468. 
While “‘suggest’’ and ‘‘excite,’’ both transitive verbs, imply that some active agent does the sug- 
gesting and the exciting, we are still left in the gloaming to grope after Reid’s true meaning of 
suggestion: but the most plausible one is, that certain thoughts and intuitive conclusions come to our 
minds by principles of our constitution. On the whole, Reid’s use of it is not very satisfactory, as 
McCosh notes: “‘The word suggest, taken from Berkeley and Locke, was appropriate enough as used 
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by the idealists, but comes awkwardly from Reid. The word should have been Anow.”’ The Intuitions 
Of The Mind, p. 142. And again: “‘The whole account seems to me unsatisfactory, nearly as much so 
as the ideal philosophy.” The Scottish Philosophy from Hutcheson to Hamilton, p. 211. 

5 Wright: of. cit., Vol. II, p. 423. 

6 Both Stewart and Hamilton show that the word “‘suggestion’’ had been used philosophically 
before. Stewart notes Berkeley’s use of it, and Hamilton; Tertullian’s. See Hamilton: Reid’s Collected 
Writings, Vol. I, p. 111. McCosh mentions Locke, The Intuitions Of The Mind, p. 289. 

7 Peters says that belief (Der belief) is “eine Wirkung der ‘suggestion’ ’”’; but he does not tell us 
what Reid means by suggestion! Peters: op. cit., p. 49. 

8 Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 423. 

9 zbid., Vol. II, p. 445. 

10 1d7d., Vol. II, p. 470. 

11 Sensations serve as signs of our original perceptions; and in our acquired perceptions, our sensa- 
tions, or what we perceive by means of our sensations, not as signs. The senses which give us sensa- 
tions are Divine endowments; and likewise the Supreme Being has instilled into His people a principle 
of veracity and a principle of credulity. Reid anticipates a natural objection: we know that men have 
used certain words as signs for certain things in the past: but what guarantee have we that they 
will continue to do so in the future? Reid’s answer is, that the beneficent Creator of nature, having 
intended man to be a social being and to derive most of his information from others, implanted two 
corresponding principles in him, the principle of veracity and the principle of credulity. Man, he 
holds, has a propensity to speak the truth, a natural impulse to state things as they are. Lying, on 
the reverse, is never resorted to without some temptation. If it is objected that men, from political or 
other considerations, are impelled to tell the truth, Reid’s reply is, that they are not swerved from 
the path of veracity until they reach years of understanding, as the example of truthfulness in 
children testifies. And even when we are influenced by moral or political considerations to deviate 
from the truth, we are conscious of that deviation, for truth is ever at the door of our lips. While there 
are instances of deception and lying, they are so few that human testimony is only weakened, never 
destroyed by them. Concerning the principle of credulity, Reid says that if the child’s mind were left 
in equilibrium, belief and disbelief would compete with each other, and in our maturity “‘we should 
take no man’s word until we had positive evidence that he spoke truth.’ zdzd., Vol. II, p. 567. In the 
matter of human testimony, it is evident that man inclines toward belief rather than disbelief. 
Otherwise all business and social intercourse would be suspended and the state of so-called civilized 
society would be worse than the condition of savages. There is a veracity in nature as well as in 
man, Reid holds. That is, we have general principles which enable us to receive nature’s informa- 
tion by means of our acquired perceptions. Much of this information comes to us from experience 
before we are capable of reasoning, as the wise Author of all things has designed. He has made 
nature move according to certain laws, and placed in man’s breast a confidence that these laws will 
continue to operate similarly. This belief in the continuance of the laws of nature based on ‘“‘an 
instinctive prescience of the operations of nature, very like to that prescience of human actions 
which makes us rely upon the testimony of our fellow-creatures: and as, without the latter, we 
should be incapable of receiving information from men by language; so without the former we should 
be incapable of receiving the information of nature by means of experience.’’ idzd., Vol. II, p. §71. 
Beyond the knowledge we gain of nature from original perceptions, everything is gained from 
experience, and consists of an interpretation of material signs. In daily life we rely on the con- 
tinuance of nature’s laws which connects the sign and the thing signified. 

12 Three ways appear by which the mind passes from the appearance of a natural sign to the 
conception and belief of the thing signified. First, our original perceptions are derived from the 
original principles of our constitution by means of the primary qualities. Second, by custom we 
learn to perceive by the eye practically everything that we originally perceived by touch. Third, by 
reasoning. It is true the same appearance to the eye may, at different times, indicate things differ- 
ently—hence when the circumstances are unknown on which the sign depends, their meaning must be 
doubtful. If the circumstances are mistaken, the meaning of the signs must, consequently, be 
doubtful. Whether in the testimony of nature which the senses give, or in the testimony which 
language gives, signs declare certain things; and the mind passes readily from the sign to that 
which it signifies. 

13 zbzd., Vol. II, p. 546. 

14 zbid., Vol. I, p. 182. 

15 ibid., Vol. I, p. 182. 

16 The sensation of pain and the notion of the disorder are both in the mind. Reid here labors to get 
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his disorder in the tooth dissociated from the conception of the disorder, which must be in the mind. 

17 It is noticeable in Reid’s illustration of the seagull that visible magnitude and distance make 
the deception, and real magnitude and visible magnitude correct the mistake. One might plausibly 
ask Reid how he knows the real magnitude when the distance is not certain. 

18 ibid., Vol. I, p. 185. Schopenhauer’s explanation of deception in perception is worth reading. 
Fourfold Root, p. 81. Reid himself has sown the seeds of distrust in perception in saying that a 
“seeming perception’ may result from some part of our constitution which is distinct from reason. 
In this and other places Reid betrays a tendency to interiorize the inexplicable. Some of the com- 
monest experiences of life he locates in the shadowy precincts of the mind. The sensations of seeing, 
hearing, and touching are each and all in the mind and have no existence except when they are per- 
ceived. So far as these sensations go, the Berkeleian dictum, esse est percipi, holds good. How it 
comes that any object is “‘percipz’’ thus and so and not otherwise, Reid answers by throwing it back 
on our constitution. He asks how it is that we perceive visible phenomena by means of right lines 
which are perpendicular to that section of the retina on which the rays of light fall, while we do not 
perceive the booming of a cannon by right lines perpendicular to the eardrum? How do we know the 
particular parts of our bodies as affected by pain or pleasure? Neither of these perceptions can be 
accounted for by experience or reasoning, he replies, but solely by the laws of nature embedded in 
our constitution. Reid makes this perceiving by our constitution no clearer in these words. “Every 
thing that is made,” says Reid in a different context, “‘must have some constitution,—some fabric, 
make or nature,— from which all its qualities, appearances, powers, and operations do result.’’ “It is 
one thing to say such a truth depends upon my constitution; it is another thing to say that my per- 
ception of that truth depends on my constitution, and these two things ought most carefully to be 
distinguished.’’ ‘“‘My perception of every self-evident truth depends upon my constitution, and is the 
immediate effect of my constitution, and of that truth being presented to my mind. As soon as this 
truth is understood that two and two make four, I immediately assent to it, because God has given 
me the faculty of discerning immediately its truth, and if I had not this faculty I would not per- 
ceive its truth; but it would be a true proposition still, although I did not perceive its truth. The 
truth itself therefore does not depend wpon my constitution, for it was a truth before I had an 
existence, and will be a truth, although I were annihilate; but my perception of it evidently depends 
upon my constitution, and particularly upon my having as a part of my constitution that faculty 
(whether you call it reason or common sense) by which I perceive or discover this truth.’ From Of 
Constitution, recorded by McCosh: The Scottish Philosophy from Hutcheson to Hamilton, p. 474 ff. 
All such inquiries find their answer in the principles of our nature. If sensation allows of a mistaken 
perception now and then on the principles of our constitution, one wonders whether our constitution 
is not quite as culpable as perception. Not having raised the question, Reid feels no obligation to 
answer it. 

19 Wright: of. cit., Vol. I, p. 216. It is not clear why Reid is so careful to lay all the blame for de- 
ception on perception. If the sensation has received an untruthful impression from the nerves, why is 
it a party to transmitting it to perception? And is it not quite as bad for philosophy to have perception 
go wrong as it is to have sensation or nerves betray infidelity ? 

20 ‘‘We ask no argument for the existence of the object, but that we perceive it; perception com- 
mands our belief upon its own authority, and disdains to rest its authority upon any reasoning what- 
soever. zbid., Vol. I, p. 78. The act of perceiving, empirically considered, should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the conviction consequent upon the act. Reid might say, I follow a tripartite syllogism 
step by step. Between the minor premiss and the conclusion there is apparently a step to be taken, 
but in reality there is none; for, given a valid major premiss, the insertion of a valid minor premiss 
necessitates the immediate acceptance of one and only one conclusion: so perception carries with it 
the inevitable conclusion of the object. If occasionally Reid seems to press the sense of “‘immediacy”’ 
into a straight jacket of thought, in other far more numerous and significant instances he believes in 
an out-and-out immediacy of perception, as the perceiving of other mental acts and operations, e.g., 
conception. Between the act of perceiving and the perceived operation there would obviously be needed 
no tertia guaedam, as effluvia in the act of smelling; and Reid’s utter detestation of ideas would rule 
out, once for all, any mental entities as aids to perceiving mental operations. 

Di 2bid.eeV Olli pes O72 

22ibid., Vol. II, p. 149. 

23 1bid., Vol. II, p. 396. 

24 ‘The appearance of things to the eye always corresponds to the fixed laws of nature; there- 
fore, if we speak properly, there is no fallacy in the senses. Nature always speaketh the same lan- 
guage, and useth the same signs in the same circumstances; but we sometimes mistake the meaning 
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of the signs either through ignorance of the laws of nature, or through ignorance of the circum- 
stances which attend the signs.’’ ibid. Vol. II, p. 563. Reid makes the testimony of the senses and 
that of consciousness (which he considers a special faculty), of equal validity. zbid., Vol. II, p. 582. 

25 “If nature had given us nothing more than impressions made upon the body, the sensations in 
our minds corresponding to them, we should in that case have been merely sentient, but not per- 
cipient beings.” zbid., Vol. II, p. 550. Perception does not stand as an isolated item of experience but 
involves a whole process of psychical activity which Reid would state in some such fashion as this: 
While there is no reasoning in perception, there are certain instruments or aids which by nature must 
intervene between the object and our perception of it, which limit and regulate our perceptions. 
First, when the object is not in contact with the sense organ, there must be some medium between 
them, as waves of light or effuvia from bodies. Second, there must be some impression made on the 
sense organ either directly by the object or indirectly by the medium. Third, the nerves associated 
with the organ of sense must receive some impression by the means of which that impression was 
made upon the organ; and probably by means of the nerves, some impression stamps itself upon 
the brain. Fourth, the impression made upon organ, nerves, and brain is succeeded by a sensation. 
Fifth, this sensation is succeeded, in turn, by a perception of the object. Thus perception 
results from a whole train of operations, of which we know very little: for example, we do 
not know how they are connected, nor in what way they contribute to the perception which results 
from the whole series; but it is inferable that the ‘laws of our constitution determine that we per- 
ceive in just this way and in no other. It is possible that other beings perceive without the aid of 
these instruments or any impressions made on the sense organs; but it is certain that we do not. And 
when it comes to explaining perception by the physical laws of attraction, repulsion, or percussion, 
we are at the end of our rope! No one can tell how an indefinable something is stamped on an 
organ, and is thence carried to the brain; that we do not know. But we can never be unconscious 
when the series of operations culminates in a sensation, for it is essential to a sensation that it be 
felt. It cannot be anything more than we feel it to be. But how sensations in the mind are pro- 
duced by impressions on the body, no one, for the life of him, can tell. “There is a deep and 
dark gulf between them, which our understanding cannot pass; and the manner of their correspond- 
ence and intercourse is absolutely unknown.” id7d., Vol. II, p. 550. Reid allows that the relation 
between perception, sensation, and existing objects might have been otherwise than it is: (1) we 
might have been made so as to have our present perceptions connected with our sensations; (2) we 
might have had perception without any impression being made on the organ of sense and without 
having any sensation; and (3) we might have had our perceptions connected immediately with the 
impressions upon our organs without any intervening sensations. 

26 thid., Vol. I, p. 420 ff. 

27t07a-, VOl. 11, Dp.) 543. 

28 ibid., Vol. I, p. 78. 

29 1b1d., Vol. II, p. 544. 

30 ibid., Vol. II, p. 544. Reid is consoled by the reflection that such thinkers, as refuse to grant 
the evidence of sense as sufficient to prove the direct existence of matter, make themselves 
ridiculous, and that these men, as Hume, “‘who are refined from the dregs of common sense,’ (zd:d. 
Vol. II, p. 421) only enter their system in speculative moments, and that when they descend to 
mingle with the crowd and chat with a friend, their ideal system vanishes; for then they are 
carried along by the torrent of common sense. 

81 ibid., Vol. II, p. 416. 

32)2btd., Vol. II, p. 417: 

383 To put it in Hamilton’s words: ‘““‘The common sense of mankind only assures us of the exist- 
ence of an external and extended world, in assuring us that we are conscious, not merely of the 
phaenomena of mind in relation to matter, but of the phaenomena of matter in relation to mind— 
in other words, that we are immediately percipient of extended things.’’ Hamilton: Reid’s Collected 
Writings, Vol. I, p. 129. 

34 Reid here misinterprets the Bishop of Cloyne, who really held that ‘‘ideas’’ are not dependent 
upon the will of their possessor. In knowing them the mind is wholly passive. 

35 At times, of course, Reid agreed with Hume, when, for example, the great skeptic shook of his 
‘‘metaphysical lunacy’”’ and spoke of his clothes, his room, his friends, in the terms of a man of 
the street, as a factuality, as firm as any mental experience. 
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CHARTER SLY 


1 Reid says we are “‘to admit the existence of what we see and feel as a first principle, as well as 
the existence of things whereof we are conscious; and to take our notions of the qualities of body, 
from the testimony of our senses, with the Peripatetics; and our notions of our sensations, from 
the testimony of consciousness, with the Cartesians.’’ Wright: of. cit., Vol. II, p. 582. 

2 Belief enters into nearly every. mental operation, though not into conception or imagination. As 
a “power” it is an inspiration of God, ‘“‘for I take zt to be the immediate effect of our constitution.” 
ibid., Vol. I, p. 201. 

3 The word “‘power,’’ says Reid, needs “‘little explication. Every operation supposes a power in 
the being that operates; for to suppose anything to operate which has no power to operate, is 
manifestly absurd.”’ ibid., Vol. I, p. §. Faculties are “those powers of mind which are original and 
natural, and which make a part of the constitution of the mind. There are other powers which are 
acquired by use, exercise, or study, which are not called faculties, but Aabits.’’ ibid., Vol. I, p. 5. 

41bid., Vol. I, p. 49. 

5 Virtually abstraction: Reid’s full title is, ‘““The powers or resolving and analyzing complex 
objects, and compounding those that are more simple.” zbid., Vol. I, p. 49. 

6 “I shall not, . .. attempt a complete enumeration of the powers of the human understanding, 
I shall only mention those which I propose to explain.’ zbzd., Vol. I, p. 49. 

7 ibid., Vol. I, p. 254. While this word “‘immediate’’ is fresh in our minds, one is tempted te 
append a note on Reid’s theory that ‘“‘we have an immediate knowledge of things past.’ zdzd., Vol. 
I, p. 222. Sensation gives us information of existent things, and this information memory preserves. 
Knowledge of the past corresponds to information of the present. And memory, like perception, but 
unlike sensation, must have an object. What does he mean by this immediate knowledge or informa- 
tion of the past? Memory has an object in the past, it does not now exist; it existed. What Reid 
means is, that the knowledge of the past comes to us directly, and not through the medium of 
ratiocination. Hamilton contends that “‘the past, if known, is known only through the medium 
of the present.’’ Discussions On Philosophy and Literature, p. 56. See his further comments in Reid’s 
Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 339, Vol. II, p. 810, Discusstons On Philosophy and Literature, p. 55, 
Metaphysics, pp. 149 f., 151 ff. Both Bain: of. cit., p. 208, and Lewes, The Biographical History Of 
Philosophy, p. 624, saw the incongruity of this doctrine: but Butler held that consciousness of the 
past ascertains our personal identity. The Analogy Of Religion, p. 314. 

8 Wright: of. cit., Vol. I, p. 223. Regarding whether we are the same beings as we think we 
were as far back as memory extends, Butler says: “He who can doubt whether perception by 
memory can in this case be depended upon, may doubt also whether perception by deduction and 
reasoning, which also include memory, or indeed whether intuitive perception can. Here then we 
can go no further. For it is ridiculous to attempt to prove the truth of those perceptions, whose truth 
we can no otherwise prove than by other perceptions of exactly the same kind with them, and which 
there is just the same ground to suspect; or to attempt to prove the truth of our faculties, which 
can no otherwise be proved than by the use of means of those very suspected faculties them- 
selves.” op. cit., p. 319 ff. 

9 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 224. 

10 Reid claimed originality for the analogy, that prescience is no more inconsistent with human 
liberty than is memory. Reid makes his mistake by assuming that the only difference between 
future events and past, relates to time; but as time is the same in both instances, there can be no 
antipathy between them; and he infers that knowledge in one instance is the same, making allow- 
ances for the temporal element, as in the other. It is true that past events were performed in time, 
and future events, if performed at all, will have to be performed in time. But the knowledge of the 
past implies something fixed and certain with respect.to the present; while the knowledge of the 
future implies certainty, and certainty, unless it means necessity, means nothing at all. But neces- 
sity contradicts contingency, and no one is free unless events are contingent. 

113b1d3)) Voli p.220. 

12tbiai Volt, p.233- 

13 2bid., Vol. I, p. 254. 

14 ibid., Vol. I, p. 227. 

U5,tbta--Volo fe pis22, 

16 zbid., Vol. I, p. 78. 

17 1bta., Vol. 1; -p.7 24: 

18 zbid., Vol. I, p. 493 
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19 zbid., Vol. I, p. 494. 

20 ibid., Vol. I, p. 552. 

21 He says (ibid., Vol. 1, p. 420), ‘‘Consciousness is an operation of the understanding of its own 
kind, and cannot be logically defined.’’ It is a contingent truth. 

22 At the point where he would have discussed it according to his general scheme of the 
Intellectual Powers, he dismisses it by saying—‘‘As to consciousness; what I think necessary to be 
said upon it has been already said, Essay VI. Chap. §.’’ ibid., Vol. I, p. 552. In the Essay referred to, 
Reid only touches on consciousness. Hamilton, commenting on Reid’s characterization of conscious- 
ness, exclaims with some justification: ‘“‘But then, how vague and vacillating is his language!” 
Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 327. 

23 Hamilton remarks: ‘“‘Reid’s degradation of Consciousness into a special faculty, (in which he 
seems to follow Hutcheson, in opposition to other philosophers,) is, in every point of view, obnoxious 
to every possible objection.’’ zbzd., Vol. I, p. 223. 

24 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 226. 

25 7btd., Vol. I, p. 75. “‘Consciousness is the only power by which we discern the operations of 
our minds, or can form any notion of them, an operation of mind of which we are not conscious, 
is, we know not what.” idzd., Vol. I, p. 163. i 

26 1b1da., Vol. I, p. 375. 

27 tbid., Vol. I, p. 364. 

28 zbid., Vol. I, p. 40. 

29 tb7d., Vol. I, p. 197. 

30 zbid., Vol. I, p. 420 ff. It is this internal character of the objects of consciousness, their location 
within the mind, which differentiates it principally from perception. I am not conscious of the desk 
before me: I perceive it. But I am conscious of reasoning, conception, and, indeed, of all mental 
operations. Hence, by perception, we have an immediate knowledge of external things of which we 
are not conscious ; consciousness is sometimes a special and co-ordinate faculty along with perception 
and other intellectual powers. 

31 7241d., Vol. I, p. 24. 

32 Reid holds imagination to be a species of conception, i.e., the conception of visible objects. “‘I 
imagine the figure (in a mathematical proposition), and I conceive the demonstration; it would not 
I think be improper to say, I conceive both; but it would not be so proper to say, I imagine the 
demonstration.” zbzd., Vol. I, p. 271. 

Bo t0td.s VOle I, Da 262. 

34 ibid., Vol. I, p. 262. 

35 In contrast to Locke’s view of obtaining belief of knowledge by comparing ideas, Reid says that 
we do not compare simple apprehensions, but rather that simple apprehension is got by resolving a 
natural perception. 

86 zbid., Vol. I, p. 129 f. Reid was quite aware that the theory of the existence of ideas lent itself 
to another possible interpretation than that of tertia quaedam. ‘‘To prevent mistakes,’ he writes 
with characteristic frankness, ‘‘the reader must again be reminded, that if by ideas are meant only 
the acts or operations of our minds in perceiving, remembering, or imagining objects, I am, far 
from calling in question the existence of those acts; we are conscious of them every day, and every 
hour of life; and I believe no man of a sound mind ever doubted of the real existence of the 
operations of mind, of which he is conscious.” zb7d., Vol. I, p. 145. Then he points out what he wants 
proved. ‘‘The ideas, of whose existence I require the proof, are not the operations of any mind, but 
supposed objects of those operations. They are not perception, remembrance, or conception, but things 
that are said to be perceived, or remembered, or imagined.”’ zbzd., Vol. I, p. 145. It may be objected 
that Reid, despite his positive assertion of the futility of ideas, uses language occasionally that con- 
fuses the reader, as when he speaks of the conceiving a mountain of gold or a winged horse as a 
“creature of imagination.’ ibid., Vol. I, p. 6. In reply it may be said that Reid never once con- 
siders this “‘creature’’ an object of the imagination or conception metaphysically and numerically 
distinct from the act of imagining or conceiving. 

37 ibid., Vol., I, p. 261. ‘““The words notion and conception, in their proper and most common 
sense, signify the act or operation of the mind in conceiving an object.’ zbid., Vol. I, p. 344. 

38 ibid., Vol. I, p. 132. Hamilton says: ‘“The terms notion and conception ... should be reserved 
to express what we comprehend but cannot picture in imagination, such as a relation, a general term, 
etc.” Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 291. In a letter to Dr. James Gregory under date of 
December 31, 1784, Reid gives a clearer idea of notion: “I may have an abstract notion of a being 
with horns and cloven feet, without applying it to any individual—then it is a simple apprehension, 
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and neither true nor false; but it cannot be my notion of any individual that exists, unless I belicve 
that being to have these attributes.’ zbzd., Vol. I, p. 64. 

39 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 6. 

40 Between perception and imagination, belief makes the main difference, as it enters into the 
former, but not into the latter. Imagination signifies what conception or appearance an object 
would make to the eye if actually seen. We cannot imagine a proposition or a demonstration, but 
we can conceive both of them. Hamilton adds to this discussion: “‘It is to be regretted that Reid did 
not more fully develope the distinction of Imagination and Conception on which he here and else- 
where inadequately touches. Imagination is not, though in conformity to the etymology of the 
term, to be limited to the representation of visible objects. ... Neither ought the term conceive 
to be used in the extensive sense of understand.” Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 366. In Reid’s 
thought, we might imagine an object and later perceive it, though the imagination would not be 
requisite to perception. Similarly one might perceive an object which had never dawned on the 
imagination. ‘‘I find nothing that resembles it (perception) so much as the remembrance of the tree, 
or the imagination of it. Yet both of these differ essentially from perception; they differ likewise 
one from another. It is in vain that a philosopher assures me that the imagination of the tree, 
the remembrance of it, and the perception of it, are all one, and differ only in degree of vivacity. 
I know the contrary; for I am as well acquainted with all the three, as I am with the apartments 
of my own house.” Wright: op. czt., Vol. II, p. 543. 

41 ibid., Vol. I, p. 47. 

42 tbid., Vol. I, p. 290. 

43 ibid., Vol. I, p. 266. 

44 ibid., Vol. I, p. 3$1. 

45 tbid., Vol. I, p. 287. 

46 zbid., Vol. I, p. 435, Vol. II, pp. 502, 543, 569. 

47 ibid., Vol. Il, p. 443. Reid makes belief an ingredient in several mental operations. ““A man 
cannot be conscious of his own thoughts, without believing that he thinks. He cannot perceive an 
object of sense, without believing that it exists. He cannot distinctly remember a past event, without 
believing that it did exist. Belief therefore is an ingredient in consciousness, in perception, and in 
remembrance.” ibid., Vol. I, p. 198. So also in the active powers of the mind, in joy and sorrow, hope, 
fear, gratitude, esteem, and sentiment, belief may be found. 

48 cf. also zbid., Vol. II, pp. 502, 544. This is closely allied to his principle of veracity, zzd., Vol. 
TE pessOSmis 

49 tbid., Vol. I, p. 198. 

50 Cousin says: “‘Voila donc Reid presque réaliste.’’ Philosophie Ecossaise, p. 361. And McCosh says 
that in the nominalist controversy, Reid “is a moderate conceptualist.’’ The Scottish Philosophy from 
Hutcheson to Hume, p. 217. 

51 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 8o. 

521b1d 5, Volevl, ps 111. 

53 ibid., Vol. I, p. 76. 

54 tbid., Vol. I, p. 79. 

55 Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 301. 

56 Wright: op. czt., Vol. II, p. 549. 

ST:thtd., WVol.ol, pir07. 

58 tbid., Vol. I, p. 68. In another passage Reid justifies the use of impressions, departing from the 
literal meaning by usage, the final arbiter of language. A strong impression on the hearers may be 
spoken of when we mean some change in the purpose or will of the subjects. 

59 ibid., Vol. I, p. 7. cf. Campbell’s similar opinion. The Philosophy Of Rhetoric, p. 59 ff. cf. also 
Beattie: Elements of Moral Science, Vol. I, p. 52 ff. 

60 Fearn adds, concerning Reid’s conversion—‘‘it being in my opinion, a description of not only of 
one of the most extraordinary conversions from one philosophical creed to its opposite; but, at the 
Same time, a conversion founded upon one of the most egregious mistakes that ever befel a specula- 
tive mind, in any enlightened age.”” A Manual of the Physiology Of Mind, p. 201. cf. also ibid., pp. 
65 f., 201 ff. First Lines of the Human Mind, p. 149 ff. “‘Reid, qui avait pu consentir un moment a 
Vidéalisme de Berkeley, repoussait de toutes les puissances de son Ame le scepticisme de Hume.” 
Cousin: op. cit., p. 281. 

61 According to Reid, the external object is the color, not the sensation of color; but his position 
is not invariably clear. 

62 Fearn: Anti-Tooke, Vol. Il, p. 351. 

63 Hamilton: Retd’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 138. 
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64 ibid., Vol. I, p. 138. 
65 zbid., Vol. I, p. 138. 


CHAPTER .V 


1 Such as the charge of plagiarism from which Stewart gallantly defends him. His remarks ‘‘go 
far... to refute that charge of plagiarism in which he has been involved, in common with two 
other Scotch writers, who have made their stand, in opposition to Berkeley and Hume, nearlly on the 
same ground.” Hamilton: The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Vol. Ill, p. 62. In passing it may 
be noted that Reid’s remark on the last paragraph of the Analysis—‘‘I have lately met with a very 
sensible and judicious treatise, written by Father Buffier about fifty years ago, concerning first 
principles and the source of human judgments, which, with great propriety, he prefixed to his 
treatise on logic.’’ (Wright: of. cit., Vol. I, p. 600 f.)—is a sufficient refutation of the charge 
of plagiarism sometimes brought against Reid. “‘Lately met,” (cf. the Intellectual Powers, zbid., Vol. 
I, pp. 381, 469) written several years after the publication of the Inquiry, forbids the suspicion that 
Reid borrowed his doctrine of first principles from Buffier; to say nothing of the internal evidence, 
to which Hamilton calls attention; Rezd’s Collected Writings, Vol. II, p. 713. 

2 Wright: of. cit., Vol. I, p. 381. 

3 The knowledge of these ‘‘principles”’ filtered into Reid’s mind from Turnbull. In this quotation 
from his early master in philosophy—‘‘The study of nature, whether in the constitution and oeconomy 
of the sensible world, or in the frame and government of the moral, must set out from the same 
first principles, and be carried on in the same method of investigation, induction, and reasoning; 
since both are enquiries into facts or real constitutions’ (Turnbull: of. cit., p. 2)—we find an attitude 
of mind clearly bequeathed to Reid. He did not believe it necessary for philosophy to begin with 
things totally unperceived, as the Berkeleian philosophy attempts to do by making “‘ideas”’ the sole 
content of the world, and prostitute every noble purpose of the soul and shed a cold pallor over every- 
thing. ‘If this is wisdom, let me be deluded with the vulgar,’”’ (Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 450) 
Reid exclaims with a sigh of resignation, refusing to try to work his way into the outside world by 
means of “ideas.” 

4 Hamilton’s comment on Common Sense in the large applies to Reid’s use of it generally in ex- 
plaining perception. ““To argue from common sense,’’ he writes, “is nothing more than to render 
available the presumption in favor of the original facts of consciousness—that what is by nature 
necessarily believed to be, truly is. ...The argument from common sense, therefore postulates, and 
founds on the assumption—that our original beliefs be not proved self-contradictory.”’ Discussions 
On Philosophy and Literature, p. 94. 

5 cf. Wright: of. cit., Vol. II, pp. 397, 398, 400, 403, 404, 411. 

6 ibid., Vol. Il, p. 406. 

7 ibid., Vol. II, p. 410. 

8 2bid. Vol, II, p. 424. 

9 ibid., Vol. II, p. 449. And more of the same ridicule may be found elsewhere, e.g., ¢bid., Vol. 
II, p. 421 ff. Reid is cautious of the subtleties of philosophers that would seem to go beyond the 
limits of investigation fixed by Deity. As a type of the false philosophy to be avoided, Reid mentions 
Zeno’s puzzle of the impossibility of motion, and Hobbes’ attempt to show that there is no difference 
between right and wrong. ‘“‘Such philosophy is justly ridiculous,’’ he writes championing the cause 
of the common man, ‘‘even to those who cannot detect the fallacy of it. It can have no other tend- 
ency than to show the acuteness of the sophist, at the expense of disgracing reason and human nature, 
and making mankind yahoos.” zdzd., Vol. I, p. 408. Hamilton says: “The reader will again notice 
this and the other instances which follow, of the inaccuracy of Reid’s language in his early work, 
constituting, as different, Reason and Common Sense.” Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 127. 

10 Wright: of. cit., Vol. II, p. 439. 

11 One such principle which Reid takes for granted relates to life’s “‘brute facts’: “I shall also 
take for granted such facts as are attested to the conviction of all sober and reasonable men, either 
by our senses, by memory, or by human testimony.” z2d7d., Vol. I, p. 28. 

12 2bzd., Vol. II, p. 588. 

13 zbid., Vol. II, p. 418. 

14 2bzd., Vol. Il, p. 421. 

15 zbid., Vol. II, p. 453. 

16 ibid., Vol. Il, p. 546 ff. Stewart makes a keen stricture on Reid’s mathematical axioms being used 
as first principles. The properties of a circle, he holds, belong to it by definition and not from con- 
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stitutional principles. Locke, Reid, and Campbell seem not to have fallen on this, he remarks. But 
see his own words. Hamilton: The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Vol. III, p. 32. 

17 Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 438. 

18 tbid., Vol. Il, p. 450. 

19 ibzd., Vol. II, p. 453 ff. In another passage, speaking of Aristotle’s making Nods a Aadit, Hamil- 
ton has this to say: ‘‘Nogs is here translated by Good Sense. It corresponds rather to what Reid and 
others have called Common Sense, being the faculty of primary truths—docus principiorum.” Reid's 
Collected Writings, Vol. II, p. 550. 

20 An “original affection or feeling of the mind, altogether inexplicable and unaccountable.” 
Wright: of. cit., Vol. II, p. 413. 

21 2bid., Vol. Il, p. 455. 

22 ibid., Vol. II, p. 491. 

23 1bid., Vol. II, p. 507. 

24 2bid., Vol. Il, p. §32. Later he sums up the whole matter:—‘“‘The conclusion from all that hath 
been said, in no less than seven sections, upon our seeing objects single with two eyes, is this, That, 
by an original property of human eyes, objects painted upon the centres of the two retinae, or upon 
points similarly situated with regard to the centres, appear in the same visible place; that the 
most plausible attempts to account for this property of the eyes, have been unsuccessful; and 
therefore, that it must be either a primary law of our constitution, or the consequence of some 
mere general law which is not yet discovered.” 2bid., Vol. II, p. 541. 

25 ibid., Vol. Il, p. 490 ff. 

26 1bid., Vol. Il, p. 587. He justifies his circumscribed field by citing Galileo, and Newton, who, 
“if he had attempted a great deal more, he had done a great deal less, and perhaps nothing at 
all.’’ zid., Vol. II, p. 590. Imitating these natural philosophers, he concludes: ‘‘We have attempted 
an inquiry only into one little corner of the human mind.” zdzd., Vol. II. p. 590. That “‘little corner’ 
inquiry was necessary, preliminary to a consideration of the other powers of the human mind as 
contained in the Intellectual Powers and the Active Powers, to which we shall turn in due time. 

27 For the manuscript of the Inquiry, the great work that came from his pen during the Aberdeen 
regency, the fruit of a score of years of severe reflection at New Machar and afterwards, and, in fact, 
his only eminent treatise for many years, Reid received the pitiably small sum of £50, though the 
author himself, modest to the point of diffidence, considered it a good price. Reid was be- 
ginning to attract no little attention in academic circles. In 1762 his Alma Mater, Marischal 
College, conferred on him the Doctorate of Divinity. Within two years, almost coincident 
with the appearance of the Inguiry, the University of Glasgow invited him to fill the chair 
of moral philosophy made vacant by the resignation of Adam Smith. The invitation was a 
teal advance, yet Reid was as reluctant to tear up from Aberdeen as he had been to leave New 
Machar thirteen years earlier. In the autumn of 1764, however, when nearing the close of his fifty- 
fifth year, he took up his abode in the Drygate, some eight minutes away from the Professors’ 
Court. In this ‘‘provincial town’’ of scarcely thirty thousand people, quite cut off from the sea, amid 
the hedgerows and cornfields, Reid was to spend the remainder of his life, some thirty years. His 
inaugural address shows his characteristic open-mindedness. ‘“‘I shall always be desirous to borrow 
light from every quarter, and to adopt what appears to me sound and solid in every system, and 
ready to change my opinions upon conviction, or to change my method and materials where I can 
do it to advantage. I desire to live no longer than this candour and ingenuity, this openness of 
mind to education and information, live with me.” Fraser: op. cit., p. 77. 

Three years afterward, and, consequently, almost simultaneous with the publication of the Inquiry, 
he writes to Dr. David Skene of spending eight days with Lord Kames, with whom he formed an 
affectionate friendship, and hints at what his recent mental pursuits had been. “I have been 
labouring at Barbara Celarent for three weeks bygone,’’ he wrote, referring to his Analysis of 
Aristotle’s Logic, (full title, Brief Account of Aristotle’s Logic, with Remarks) which appeared in 
1774 as an appendix to Lord Kames’ Sketches of the History of Man, the only work Reid published 
during the Glasgow professorship of sixteen years. Hamilton observes that Reid’s errors in using 
“proper names and terms of art’? (Hamilton: Rezd’s Collected Writings, Vol. II, p. 681) indicate that 
the manuscript was probably never revised, a negligence rather characteristic of Reid’s writings. 
The most significant remark for our present consideration of common sense comes at the close of the 
Analysis where he suggests a better Organon, as he thinks, than either that of Aristotle or Bacon. 
“Tt is of great consequence to accurate reasoning to distinguish first principles, which are to be 
taken for granted, from propositions which require proof. All the real knowledge of mankind may 
be divided into two parts; the first consisting of self-evident propositions; the second, of those which 
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are deduced by just reasoning from self-evident propositions. The line that divides these two parts 
ought to be marked as distinctly as possible, and the principles that are self-evident reduced, as far 
as can be done, to general axioms. This has been done in mathematics from the beginning, and has 
tended greatly to the advancement of that science. It has lately been done in natural philosophy, 
and by this means that science has advanced more in a hundred and fifty years than it had done 
before in two thousand. Every science is in an unformed state until its first principles are ascer- 
tained; after which it advances regularly, and secures the ground it has gained. 

“although first principles do not admit of direct proof, yet there must be certain marks and char- 
acters by which those that are truly such may be distinguished from counterfeits. These marks ought 
to be described and applied, to distinguish the genuine from the spurious.”” Wright: op. czt., Vol. I, 
p. 598 #. Here follows a remark that ancient philosophy had a redundancy of first principles which 
was counterbalanced in Cartesianism by as great a paucity of first principles, even to the distrust of 
all our faculties except consciousness. ‘If it be not a first principle, that our faculties are not 
fallacious, we must be absolute skeptics; for this principle is incapable of a proof, and, if it is not 
certain, nothing else can be certain. 

‘Since the time of Des Cartes, it has been fashionable with those who deal in abstract philosophy 
to employ their invention in finding philosophical arguments, either to prove those truths which 
ought to be received as first principles, or to overturn them; and it is not easy to say, whether the 
authority of first principles is more hurt by the first of these attempts, or by the last: for such 
principles can stand secure only upon their own bottom; and to place them upon any other founda- 
tion than that of their intrinsic evidence, is in effect to overturn them. 

“|. If inquisitive men can be brought to the same unanimity in the first principles of the other 
sciences, as in those of mathematics and natural philosophy, (and why should we despair of a 
general agreement in things that are self-evident?) this might be considered as a third grand era 
in the progress of human reason.” idid., Vol. I, p. 600. This is precisely the viewpoint, it will be 
observed, that Reid has held since the days of New Machar when he was shocked out of his smug 
semi-skepticism by Hume’s Treatise. So far as ‘‘common sense’ is concerned, the Analysis makes no 
advance on the Inquiry; all reasoning is from first principles, axioms of the mind, and whatever 
system is not founded on them deserves no attention. 

28 1bid., Vol. II, p. 589. 

29 The years of Reid’s professorship in Glasgow (1764-1780) were quietly spent in the classroom 
and study, now and then broken by a walk to the orchards and by a brief visit from Johnson (it 
appears that Reid, along with other professors, breakfasted and later dined with Johnson and Boswell 
at their quarters at the Saracen’s Head Inn at Glasgow; later they supped at Professor Anderson’s, 
though Boswell does not say definitely that Reid was present that evening. ““The general impression 
upon my memory is, that we had not much conversation at Glasgow, where the professors, like their 
brethren at Aberdeen, did not venture to expose themselves much to the battery of cannon which 
they knew might play upon them.’’ What a pity Boswell did not remember something explicit! Dr. 
Johnson wrote Mrs. Thrale: ‘“‘I was not much pleased with any of the Professors.” Hill: Boswell’s Life 
Of Johnson, Vol. V. p. 422. In an entry a decade before this, Boswell shows quite unwittingly how 
thoroughly imbued with Reid’s doctrine of common sense Johnson was, despite his want of pleasure 
in the Glasgow professors. One day after church, talking of Berkeley’s “‘idealism,’’ Boswell remarked 
how impossible it was to refute it, though one was never so dissatisfied with the ingenious arguments 
called in to support it. “‘I never shall forget the alacrity with which Johnson answered, striking his 
foot with mighty force against a large stone, till he rebounded from it, ‘I refute it thus’.’’ Boswell’s 
comment shows that he was equally Reidian: “This was a stout exemplification of the first truths of 
Pére Bouffier, or the original principles of Reid and of Beattie; without admitting which, we can no 
more argue in metaphysics, than we can argue in mathematics without axioms.” Morris: Boswell’s 
Life Of Johnson, Vol. I, p. 271) on returning from his excursion to the Hebrides and the Western 
Highlands in the autumn of 1773; the summer vacations were spent for many years in the engaging 
presence of Lord Kames at Blair Drummond; all in all, a quiet and delicious existence for 
one of Reid’s temper and habits. His Inquiry had gained considerable vogue and stirred up some 
rejoinders; but they failed to draw any return fire from Reid during his years of teaching, except 
in private correspondence. With the completion of his sixteenth year at the University, the natural 
infirmities of age creeping on, he felt the necessity of asking for an assistant, as he ‘wrote Lord 
Kames in May 1780: “I find myself, indeed, growing old, and have no right to plead exemption 
from the infirmities of that stage of life. For that reason I have made choice of an assistant in my 
office. Yesterday, the college, at my desire, made choice of Mr Archibald Alexander, preacher, to be 
my assistant and successor. I think I have done good service to the college by this, and procured 
some leisure to myself, though with a reduction of my finances.”” Hamilton: Rezd’s Collected 
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Writings, Vol. I, p. 56. The “‘leisure”’ Reid speaks of was not sought for idleness, but to enable him, 
in the methodical quiet of philosophic retirement, to pursue further study and prepare his University 
lectures for publication. The first of these essays came out in 1785, dedicated to Dr. Gregory and 
Dugald Stewart, two years after Kant’s Prolegomena, and bore the title of Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers Of Man. These essays will now claim our attention. 

30 Wright: of. cit., Vol. II, p. 589 ff. It should be remembered, as Fraser reminds us, that in the 
Inquiry Reid limited himself to the single judgment of common sense, that phenomena exist quite 
apart from and independent of ourselves and our perceiving them. Reid holds in the Inquiry that 
our perception of things external authenticates their objective existence, a parallel to Kant, though 
phrased differently: ‘The consciousness of my own existence is at the same time an immediate con- 
sciousness of the existence of other things besides myself.’’ Ward: of. cit., p. 160. 

31 So has mathematics. Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 1. 

32 tbid., Vol. I, p. xxx. 

33 The sixteen years of Reid’s retirement (1780-1796) having witnessed the completion of the Intel- 
lectual Powers, we now turn to the Active Powers. In 1786 Reid wrote Dr. Gregory that they were in 
the press, and two years later they appeared, the last of Reid’s philosophical publications. 
These Essays were published when Reid was seventy-eight years old. The substance of the last four 
chapters was written much earlier. See zbid., Vol. II, p. 328. The Intellectual Powers antedated them, 
however, by only three years. 

34 Locke had done so before him, see Works: tenth edition, Vol. I, p. 223 f., and many others. 
Reid feels that the term has been used so long that it should need no explanation, but apologizes 
for doing so on the ground that philosophers have darkened its meaning. “The term actzve power is 
used, I conceive, to distinguish it from speculative powers. As all languages distinguish action from 
speculation, the same distinction is applied to the powers by which they are produced.” Wright: 
op. cit., Vol. II, p. 84. Malebranche, whom Reid studied, adopted the dichotomous division of the 
understanding into the faculties of understanding and will, Treatise Concerning the Search After 
Truth, p. 1. Locke, too, laid some emphasis on the active powers of the understanding. Consult 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 273, 275, Vol. II, p. 26. And McCosh says that Reid along with Brown and 
Hamilton was ‘‘well acquainted with psychology in its latest discoveries in their day, and carefully 
employed their knowledge to illustrate the operations of the human mind.” The Scottish Philosophy 
from Hutcheson to Hamilton, p. 4. On the whole matter of Reid’s psychological approach to 
Hume, see Erdmann: History of Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 128. 

35 Wright: of. cit., Vol. II, p. 78. Reid does not attempt to define active power lest he lay himself 
open to the same censure as other philosophers had done, that they had darkened knowledge: still, 
to give his readers some conception of active power, he observes that it is not known to us by our 
external senses or by consciousness. Hence our knowledge of it is relative in the sense of having 
notions of the secondary qualities, as Locke differentiates them from the primary; relative, too, as 
our knowledge pertains to the effect of power, rather than to power itself. ““The powers of seeing, 
hearing, remembering, distinguishing, judging, reasoning, are speculative powers; the power of 
executing any work of art or labour is active power.” zbzd., Vol. II, p. 84. 

36 “This division’’—speaking of the ancient division of the principles of action of the human 
mind—‘‘of our active principles can hardly indeed be accounted a discovery of philosophy, because 
it has been common to the unlearned in all ages of the world, and seems to be dictated by the com- 
mon sense of mankind.’’ 2dzd., Vol. II, p. 225. 

37 Reid does not confuse first principles of philosophy with instinctive mechanical principles. “If 
there be any instinctive belief in man, it is probably of the same kind with that which we ascribe 
to brutes, and may be specifically different from that rational belief which is grounded on evidence; 
but that there is something in man which we call belief, which is not grounded on evidence, I think, 
must be granted.” ibid., Vol. II, p. 149. 

38 ibid., Vol. II, p. 207. ‘‘Mechanical principles of action produce their effect without any will or 
intention on our part. We may, by a voluntary effort, hinder the effect; but if it be not hindered by 
will and effort, it is produced without them. 

“Animal principles of action require intention and will in their operation, but not judgment. They 
are, by ancient moralists, very properly called caecae cupidines, blind desires.’’ ibid., Vol. II, p. 206. 

39 ibid., Vol. II, p. 216. 

40 The fuller enumeration and account of first principles of morality occur in Essay V. 

41 ibid., Vol. II, p. 282. 

42 This reference recalls Reid’s earlier remark on common sense and its relation to philosophy in 
which he reflects the same spirit of antagonism between them so much in evidence in the Inguiry a 
score of years before. 
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Common sense, Reid continues in a later passage, distinguishes the irrational and rational parts of 
our constitution, the former comprising our passions, appetites, and affections strong in impulse but 
without judgment or authority, the latter comprising the cooler part of our natures and possessed 
of undisputed authority. ‘All wisdom and virtue consist in following its dictates; all vice and folly 
in disobeying them. We may resist the impulses of appetite and passion, not only without regret, 
but with self-applause and triumph; but the calls of reason and duty can never be resisted without 
remorse and self-condemnation.”’ ibid., Vol. II, p. 124 ff. 

43 Essay VI. 

44 tbid., Vol. II, p. 319. 

45 zbid., Vol. II, p. 323. 

46 tbid., Vol. II, p. 323. 

47 See ante, p. 46 for Reid’s use of the principles of common sense as furnishing such evidence. 

48 Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 408. In which he foreshadows his moral sense doctrine. 

49 Underneath the title of the Inquiry stands a quotation from Job 32:8, ‘“‘The inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.”’ Not unlike the Jumen naturale of the Scholastics. 

50 See ante, p. 32 and Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 396. 

51 See ante, p. 50 for an illustration of such a danger. 

52 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 24. Reid cautions us that we must not cloud these principles, as may be 
done, so as to lead one to take vulgar prejudice for a first principle, or, on the other hand, disguise a 
first principle beyond recognition. “‘There are ways by which the evidence of first principles may be 
made more apparent when they are brought into dispute; but they require to be handled in a way 
peculiar to themselves.” zd7d., Vol. I, p. 24. The criteria of first principles appear in idzd., Vol. I, 
p. 406 f. 

53 ibid. Vol. I, p. 24. 

54 2bid., Vol. I, p. 25. 

55 tbid., Vol. I, p. 200. 

56 ibid., Vol. I, p. 201. 

57 tbid., Vol. I, p. 201. Reid is quick to admit human fallibility so long as skepticism does not 
dilute knowledge into probability. Reid takes issue with Hume because the latter supposes a man to 
start reasoning under the impression that his reasoning faculties are infallible, and gradually be. 
comes disillusioned. The man of sense, on the contrary, Reid says, begins with the full recognition 
of his fallibility; and if he finds his first judgment faulty, reason prompts him to re-examine the 
first judgment, and not a whole series of appended judgments. If, as is conceivable, Hume means by 
the possibility of mistake in estimating the truthfulness or fidelity of our faculties that we con- 
sider our faculties faithful when they are really fallacious, even when used according to the rules 
of logic and reasoning, then, says Reid, the only way out is to take for granted the truth and 
fidelity of our faculties in every judgment we make. For if the skeptic can seriously doubt the 
fidelity of a faculty when properly used, then his skepticism admits of no cure by reasoning. Another 
consequence follows from this interpretation of Hume’s meaning; i.e., if our faculties are guilty of 
infidelity, then Hume conflicts with what he said earlier, that the rules of demonstrative science are 
certain, and that truth is the natural effect of reason. So Reid tries to show that the whole second part 
of Hume’s scheme results in total skepticism of reasoning, or what leads eventually to the same 
thing, contradiction. 

58 “Any contexture of words which does not make a proposition, is neither true nor false; that 
every proposition is either true or false; that no proposition can be both true and false at the same 
time; that reasoning in a circle proves nothing; that whatever may be truly affirmed of a genus, 
may be truly affirmed of all the species, and all the individuals belonging to the genus.” zdzd., 
Vol. I, p. 439 ff. 

59 Santayana: Reason In Common Sense, p. 279. 

60 “Notwithstanding the variety found among men, in taste, there are, I apprehend, some common 
principles, even in matters of this kind. I never heard of any man who thought it a beauty in a human 
face to want a nose, or an eye, or to have the mouth on one side. . . . The fundamental rules of 
poetry and music and painting, and dramatic action and eloquence, have been always the same, and 
will be so to the end of the world.’’ Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 441. Thomson, a wide traveller 
particularly in and about the Holy Land, says that the orientals “‘know nothing of harmony, and 
can not appreciate it when heard, but are often spell-bound, or wrought up to transports of ecstasy, 
by this very music which has tortured your nerves.’’ Thomson: The Land and the Book, Vol Il, p. 
575. And then he adds: “It is useless to quarrel about tastes in this matter.”’ zdzd., Vol. II, p. 575. It is 
possible that Reid would have explained this divergence of taste which made the oriental twang a 
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torture to Thomson, as aguired rather than natural. Did Reid found his “‘taste’’ argument on 
observations of the white race of the occident only? 

61 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 442. 

62 “I cannot help being of a contrary opinion, being persuaded, that a man who determined that 
polite behaviour has great deformity, and that there is a great beauty in rudeness and ili breeding, 
would judge wrong whatever his feelings were.” ibzd., Vol. I, p. 443. 

63 ibid., Vol. I, p. 367. Ward observes that in the Critique of Judgment, Kant draws an inference 
from his principle of judgment which is purely presumptive: ‘“‘Hence it calls for caution and 
sagacity in its employment. In so saying Kant recalls to us his original identification of judgment 
with mother-wit, common sense or judiciousness.”’ of. cit., p. 98 ff. 

64 Wright: of. cit., Vol. I, p. 379. McCosh says that common sense in Reid’s time “denotes the 
combination of qualities which constitutes good sense, being, according to an old saying, the most 
uncommon of all 'the senses.’? Agnosticism of Hume and Huxley, p. 64. It rather surprises one to 
find Reid associating common sense with judgment than with the products of experience. Reid 
admits that experience has something to do with improving the senses, but common sense he usually 
refers ‘to a gift of nature. Reid summarizes his thought on the relation of common sense to judg- 
ment thus: “‘All that is intended in this chapter, is to explain the meaning of common sense, that 
it may not be treated, as it has been by some, as a new principle, or as a word without any meaning. 
I have endeavoured to show, that sense, in its most common, and therefore, its most proper meaning, 
signifies judgment, though philosophers often use it in another meaning. From this it is natural to 
think, that common sense should mean common judgment; and so it really does.’ Wright: op. cit., 
Voluaenpeigol. 

65 Reid was unfortunate (‘‘Reid calls them the ‘principles of communis sensus,’ very unhappily 
translated by a name usually applied—common sense.’’ McCosh: The Divine Government, p. 292. For 
the same general feeling toward the phrase, see Hamilton: Metaphysics, p. 518, and Seth: Scottish 
Philosophy, p. 110.) in his phrase ‘“‘common sense”: for “‘ccommon’”’ inevitably suggested something 
ordinary, an appeal from the highest, the more obviously so in a treatise purporting to investigate 
the highest phenomena, the faculties of man; while ‘“‘sense’’ somehow turned the reader’s mind toward 
the senses, or some other faculty. Taken together as the title of a discussion in philosophy, common 
sense apparently made a bid for the franchise of the majority. Nothing of the kind, of course, was 
in Reid’s mind: but try as he might to guard its meaning, his use of it seemed to imply something 
akin to a faculty of the mind; at other times it was related to a body of first principles providen- 
tially dowered as a test and criterion of truth. At times, he holds common sense aloof from reason, 
again he makes it a degree of reason. Reid was clearly at fault in not stating early in his works 
precisely what he meant by common sense and its self-evident truths. Moreover, his words and 
figures, now and then, almost court misunderstanding, and align him automatically with the common, 
unthinking man. Kappes is not so far afield when he observes: “‘Der Common Sense verhalt sich zu 
dem Consensus Omnium wie die Ursache zu ihrer Wirkung.” op. cit., p. 40. 

66 Though not invariably. 

67 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 385. cf. Stewart’s criticism of Reid’s use of the term, Hamilton: The 
Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Vol. III, p. 67 #., and zbid., Vol. I, p. 127. 

68 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 386. 

69 zbid., Vol. I, p. 406. 

70 ibid., Vol., I, p. 406. 

71 Under this heading Reid says: ‘‘The dispute about materia prima, substantial forms, nature’s 
abhorring a vacuum, and bodies having no gravitation in their proper place, are now no more. The 
builders in this work are not put to the necessity of holding a weapon in one hand while they build 
with the other; their whole employment is to carry on the work.” zdid., Vol. I, p. 400. 

72 ibid., Vol. I, p. 410. Reid insists on the validity of first principles. Reasoning can no more rise 
above first principles than a stream can rise above its source. See zbid., Vol. I, p. 407. But to see how 
Teason still has a part to play, cf. ibid., Vol. I, pp. 503, 581. Stewart considers practical principles 
equivalent to his fundamental laws of belief or the first elements of reason. “‘The something in the 
intellectual part of our nature, resembling the moral sentiment in the moral part of our nature, is 
plainly descriptive of what Reid and others have since called common sense.” Hamilton: The Col- 
lected Works of Dugald Stewart, Vol. II, p. 373. 

73 Kant would “‘orientate the natural by reference to the spiritual.’’ Ward: op. cit., p. 131. 

74 Reid’s first principles of contingent truths are: (1) ‘‘I hold as a first principle, the existence of 
everything of which I am conscious.’ (2) “That the thoughts of which I am conscious, are the 
thoughts of a being which I call myself, my mind, my person.” (3) ‘‘That those things did really 
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happen which I distinctly remember.” (4) ‘‘Another first principle is our own personal identity, and 
continued existence, so far back as we remember any thing distinctly.” (5) “That those things 
do really exist which we distinctly perceive by our senses, and are what we perceive them 
to be.” (6) “That we have some degree of power over our actions, and the determinations 
of our will.” (7) ‘‘That the natural faculties, by which we distinguish truth from error, 
are not fallacious.’ (8) ‘‘Another first principle relating to existence is, that there is life and 
intelligence in our fellowmen with whom we converse.’ (9) “That certain features of the coun- 
tenance, sounds of the voice, and gestures of the body, indicate certain thoughts and dispositions 
of mind.” (10) ‘‘That there is a certain regard due to human testimony in matters of fact, and even 
to human authority in matters of opinion.’ (11) ‘“There are many events depending upon the will of 
man, in which there is a self-evident probability, greater or less, according to circumstances.” (12) 
“The last principle of contingent truths I mention, is, that, in the phenomena of nature, what is to 
be, will probably be like what has been in similar circumstances.’’ These principles are gathered 
from Wright: of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 420-38. Reid does not claim to have made a complete enumeration 
of first principles of contingent truths. Even after much reflection, he admits, such enumerations are 
seldom perfect. ibid., Vol. I, p. 438. 

75 tbid., Vol. I, p. 444. 

76 ibid., Vol. I, p. 445. In discussing the first principles of necessary truths, Reid comes to grips 
with Hume on the vexed question of causation. Three possible explanations for this metaphysical 
axiom, Reid finds: it may be either an unfounded opinion, or be capable of direct argumentative 
proof, or need no proof, as being self-evident. To the first, Reid says that such a supposition would 
end all religion, philosophy, and prudence; so that possibility may be put aside. The second ex- 
planation requires more attention; against it only three or four arguments have been presented, he 
says, and he gives Hume the credit for showing the invalidity of them all as taking for granted the 
thing to be proved. Though this ‘‘axiom’’ cannot be proved from abstract reasoning, some have 
thought it may be proved empirically and inductively. Even this kind of proof leaves much uncertainty, 
for the proposition to be proved is a necessary proposition, not a contingent one. From their very 
nature propositions of this kind cannot be proved by induction. As experience informs us only of 
what is or has been, and not of what must be, the nature of the conclusion must be the same as that 
of the premises. That shows why mathematical propositions do not admit of empirical proof. But 
Reid is getting on dangerous ground, for when he says—‘‘It is not, that things which begin to exist 
commonly have a cause, or even that they always in fact have a cause; but that they must have a 
cause, and cannot begin to exist without a cause.’ (zb7d., Vol. I, p. 446.)—his argument is much the 
same as those which he said Hume invalidated, taking for granted the very thing to be proved. 
Another thing: as our experience carries only a degree of probability, there must be room for 
exceptions. Again: how could experience satisfy us in this regard? For most causes are to us still 
unknown. So much for the second possible explanation. The third is that the ‘‘axzom’’ of causation 
needs no proof. Reid finds here the concurrence of mankind’s common sense. Whoever before Hume 
expressed a doubt as to this principle? What has philosophy for centuries been engaged in if not 
in investigating the causes of things? Even Hume admits that the idea has been commonly taken 
to rest on intuition. Moreover, Reid finds the practice of life agreeing with this principle of causa- 
tion, and to set it aside is to upset all activity and fly in the face of prudence. Furthermore, Hume 
himself admits the necessity of causes. ‘“‘As to those impressions,’ says he, ‘‘which arise from the 
senses, their ultimate cause is, in my opinion, perfectly inexplicable by human reason.” 2b7d., Vol. 
I, p. 450. Reid enumerates Hume’s three reasons for rejecting the notion that causation is not a self- 
evident principle. (1) All certainty arising from a comparison of ideas and a discovery of their 
unalterable relations, it becomes evident that none of these implies the proposition of causation. 
Reid does not answer this argument here, but refers the reader to Chapter III where he acknowledged 
that abstract ideas may be the object of comparison and admit of demonstrative reasoning. But 
truths of real existence being not abstract or necessary, do not admit of having their agreements or 
disagreements perceived. ‘‘These are all the truths we know concerning the real existence of things; 
the truth of our own existence; of the existence of other things, inanimate, animal and rational, 
and of their various attributes and relations.” ibid., Vol. I, p. 395. To Hume’s second argument that 
whatever we can conceive is possible, Reid makes no further reply than to note that he has already 
considered it. Reid maintains that it is possible to conceive things, as a centaur, which never existed 
nor ever can exist, so far as we can see, in the present order of things. Hume’s third argument as 
stated by Reid is, that what we call a cause is only something which precedes and is always con- 
joined to some effect. Reid’s answer is: “It is sufficient here to observe, that he may learn from it 
that night is the cause of day, and day the cause of night: for no two things have more constantly 
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followed each other since the beginning of the world.’’ :bzd., Vol. I, p. 450. Reid’s reply is not 
wholly germane, for while Hume is endeavoring to explain how the ideas are associated in the 
imagination and concludes that it is due to an observation of constant conjunction, Reid’s reply is 
de facto a refutation of the application of the constant conjunction principle, viz., that things always 
conjoined need not bear the relation of cause and effect. On the other hand, Hume’s attempt to 
explain this constant conjunction goes on the tacit assumption that the idea of cause and effect in the 
mind has a cause. Otherwise, how could it have an explanation? Is not the very attempt of Hume 
to write anything about philosophy prima facie evidence that he thought that philosophic problems, 
for some reason or other, had got into such shape as to require being cleared up, and that he could 
lend a hand? 

In a letter to Lord Kames, 16th December, 1780, when Reid must have been engaged on the 
Intellectual Powers, he writes: “Final causes ... stare us in the face wherever we cast our eyes. 
I can no more doubt whether the eye was made for the purpose of seeing, and the ear of hearing, 
than I can doubt of a mathematical axiom; yet the evidence is neither mathematical demonstration, 
nor is it induction. In a word, final causes, good final causes, are seen plainly everywhere: in the 
heavens and in the earth; in the constitution of every animal, and in our own constitution of body 
and mind.’’ Hamilton: Rezd’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 58. In an undated letter to Dr. James 
Gregory, which Hamilton places at about the same time as the one to Lord Kames above, Reid says: 
“TI apprehend that there is one original notion of cause grounded in human nature, and that this is the 
notion on which the maxim is grounded—that every change or event must have a cause. This 
maxim is so universally held, and forces itself upon the judgment so strongly, that I think 
it must be a first principle, or what you call a law of thought.” izdzd., Vol. I, p. 75. A 
later letter to Dr. Gregory continues: “‘In the strict philosophical sense I take a cause to be that 
which has the relation to the effect which I have to my voluntary and deliberate actions; for I 
take this notion of a cause to be derived from the power I feel in’myself to produce certain effects. 
In this sense, we say that the Deity is the cause of the universe.’’ zbid., Vol. I, p. 77. This is sub- 
stantially the theory of causation held in the Intellectual Powers. 

77 Wright: of. cit., Vol. I, p. 450. McCosh says that Reid’s distinction of contingent and necessary 
truths is not accurate, for facial expression comes from gathered experience, and not from a first 
principle. It does not have a final appeal. “‘All that good sense can do in science and philosophy is 
to guard against accepting any doctrine till it be settled by inductive proof.’’ The Scottish Philosophy 
from Hutcheson to Hamilton, pp. 218 ff., 221 ff., 222. Incidentally he holds that Reid makes common 
sense both an active and an intellectual power! 7zdzd., p. 226. 

78 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 569. 

79 ibtd., Vol. I, p. 569. 

80 1bid., Vol. I, p. 578. 

81ibid., Vol. I, p. 581. Much the same idea is found in the Intellectual Powers, ibid., Vol. I, 
p. 385 ff. 

82 tbid., Vol. I, p. 593. 

83 1bid., Vol. II, p. 124. Reid can detect no difference between the plain man and the philosopher 
in the matter of passion. zzd., Vol. II, p. 123. 

84 ibid., Vol. II, p. 150. 

85 zbid., Vol. II, p. 228. 

862074), Vol. 1, 1p.) 27. 

87 “Universal agreement”’ and kinds of evidence. Apropos to “‘universal agreement,’’ Ward remarks 
that Kant’s Ideas pertained ‘“‘to what Kant called Bewusstsein iiberhaupt, the universalistic stand- 
point of the common sense or reason, as some would say, which we all share.” of. cit., p. 132. Reid 
would thank even his archenemy, Hume, for criticizing first principles. ‘“‘Philosophy is indebted to 
Mr. Hume in this respect among others, that, by calling in question many of the first principles of 
human knowledge, he hath put speculative men upon inquiring more carefully than was done before, 
into the nature of the evidence upon which they rest. Truth can never suffer by a fair inquiry ; it 
can bear to be seen naked and in the fullest light; and the strictest examination will always turn 
out, in the issue, to its advantage.’’ Wright: op cit., Vol. I, p. 445. Reid should have given his first 
principle of ‘universal agreement’’ a stricter “examination,” protecting it when he could and 
marking out its boundaries more precisely, to save just such confusion as Peters alludes to. ‘‘In 
seinem consensus omnium aber verwechselt er vielfach das Gefiihl der Allgemeinheit und Notwendig- 
keit mit der Allgemeinheit und Notwengigkeit des Gefihls.”’ op. cit., p. 85. 

88 Wright: op. cit., Vol..I, p. 27. 

89 zbid., Vol. I, p. 28. Fraser saw something worth while in “‘Common-Sense or Common Reason,” 
that is, ‘‘a reservoir which holds for us in a latent state the rationale upon which human action and 
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knowledge at last depend, and which it is the work of the philosopher to interpret.’ Biographia 
Philosophica, p. 60. 

90 See section (c) above of this chapter. 

91 Ward observes that Kant was tempted to draw a parallel between the intelligible and the 
phenomenal world. ‘‘As there is an @ priori science of the phenomenal, mathematics, so, he argued, 
there should be an a priori science of the noumenal, metaphysics. And why is there not? Because 
hitherto their utter lack of method had doomed philosophers to a Sisyphean task.” of. cit., p. 38 ff. 
Again a parallel with Kant. 

92 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 78. 

93 2bid., Vol. I, p. 200. 

94 ibid., Vol. I, p. 200. 

95 zbid., Vol. I. p. 201. 

96 ibid., Vol. I, p. 404. 

97 zb1d., Vol. I, p. 379. 

98 How should skeptics, those ‘‘lunatics’’ in the moral realm, be dealt with? Reid is happy to 
find an answer in Hume. “‘Those who have denied the reality of moral distinctions, may be 
ranked among the disingenuous disputants. . . . The only way, therefore, of converting an antagonist 
of this kind, is to leave him to himself. For finding that nobody keeps up the controversy with him, 
it is probable he will, at last, of himself, from mere weariness, come over to the side of common 
sense and reason.”’ An Enquiry concerning the Principles Of Morals, p. 1 ff. Quoted by Reid, Wright: 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 385, 460. 

99 ibid., Vol. I, p. 378 f. Later in the same Essay Reid writes: ‘If a man had not the faculty given 
him by God of perceiving certain things in conduct to be right, and others to be wrong, and of 
perceiving his obligation to do what is right, and not to do what is wrong, he would not be a 
moral and accountable being.” ibid., Vol. I, p. 494. He then divides moral truths into (1) such as 
are self-evident to every man of ripe understanding, (2) ‘‘and such as are deduced from those that 
are self-evident.” zbid., Vol. I, p. 494. 

100 “The substance of the four following chapters was written long ago, and read in a literary 
society, with a view to justify some points of morals from metaphysical objections urged against 
them in the writings of David Hume, Esq. If they answer that end, and, at the same time, serve to 
illustrate the account I have given of our moral powers, it is hoped that the reader will not think 
them improperly placed here; and that hie will forgive some repetitions, and perhaps anachronisms, 
occasioned by their being wrote at different occasions.” ibid., Vol. II, p. 328 ff. The following chapters, 
to which he alludes, bear these titles: Chapter IV, “‘Whiether an action deserving moral approbation, 
must be done with the belief of its being morally good.’’ Chapter V, ‘‘Whether justice be a natural 
or an artificial virtue.’”’ Chapter VI, “‘Of the nature and obligation of a contract.’’ Chapter VII, 
“That moral approbation implies a real judgment.’’ 

101 Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. $1. 

102 Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 231. ‘Every man in his senses believes his eyes, his ears, and his 
other senses. Hie believes his consciousness, with respect to his own thoughts and purposes; his 
Memory, with regard to what is past; his understanding, with regard to abstract relations of 
things; and his taste, with regard to what is elegant and beautiful. And he has the same reason, 
and, indeed, is under the same necessity of believing the clear and unbiassed dictates of his 
conscience, with regard to what is honourable and what is base.” ibid., Vol. II, p. 231. 

103 “The conscience may be compared to the eye in this, as in many other respects. The learned 
and the unlearned see objects with equal distinctions. The former have no title to dictate to the 
latter, as far as the eye is judge, nor is there any disagreement about such matters. But, to dissect 
the eye, and to explain the theory of vision, is a different point, wherein the most skilful have 
differed.”’ ibid., Vol. II, p. 320. 

104 ibid., Vol. II, p. 377. 

105 2bid., Vol. II, p. 382. 

106 zbid., Vol. II, p. 387. 

107 tbid., Vol. Il, p. 387 ff. 

108 Hume: An Enquiry concerning the Principles Of Morals, p. 131. 

109 Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 388. 

110 Hume: An Inquiry concerning the Principles Of Morals, p. 134. 

111 Wright: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 390. 

112 zbid., Vol. II, p. 391 ff. 

113 *‘Men are often led into error by the love of simplicity, which disposes us to reduce things to 
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few principles, and to conceive a greater simplicity in nature than there really is.” ¢bzd., Vol. I, 
Pp. 475. 

114 See ante this chap., note 100. 

115 Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. Il, p. 751. And further: “Though the argument from 
common sense be an appeal to the natural convictions of mankind, ... it is not an appeal from 
philosophy to blind feeling. It is only an appeal, from the heretical conclusions of partisan philos- 
ophies, to the catholic principles of all philosophy. The prejudice, which, on this supposition, has 
sometimes been excited against the argument, is groundless. ... Common sense is like Common 
Law. Each may be laid down as the general rule of decision; and in the one case it must be left 
to the jurist, in the other to thie philosopher, to ascertain what are the contents of the rule; and 
though in both instances the common man may be cited as a witness, for the custom of the fact, 
in neither can he be allowed to officiate as advocate or as judge... . 

“Tt must be recollected, also, that in appealing to the consciousness of mankind in general, we 
only appeal to the consciousness of those not disqualified to pronounce a decision.’”’ zbzd., Vol. II, 
p. 751 ff. 

116 So many attacks had been levelled at him since the appearance of the Inquiry, that it behooved 
him to state his principles more clearly. Nor should he have waited twenty years, after the Inquiry 
was issued, before clearing up his main thesis of common sense. On the other hand, if Kant had 
waited a little longer—the Prolegomena came out in 1783 and Reid’s Intellectual Powers in 1785—he 
might not have given the common sense philosophy such a stinging jibe. In justice to Reid, Kant 
should have taken account of the Scotchman’s elucidation of common sense in the Intellectual 
Fowers: but I do not find that he ever did. 

117 Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. II, p. 753. 

118 Fraser: Thomas Reid, p. 97. 

119 Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 67. 

120 Wright: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 443. 

121 2b7d., Vol. I, p. 443. 

122 2bid., Vol. II, p. 312. 

123 ibid., Vol. II, p. 313. Reid mentions also other first principles “that are more particular.” ibid., 
Vol. Il, p. 313. Here are some of them, in substance: 1. We should prefer a greater good, though 
distant, to one less good. 2. So far as the intention of nature appears in our constitution, we should 
heed it. 3. Every man has a duty to society. 4. Substantially the golden rule. 5. Veneration toward 
God for all who believe in Him. 

124 zbid., Vol. Il, p. 317 ff. 

125 Beattie sometimes does rather better than Reid in defining common sense. After telling what 
common sense is not—not “‘prudence,’”’ not “the foundation of good breeding,’ not acute insight 
into others’ characters, not ‘every common opinion’’— he says: ‘‘Common sense has been used by 
some philosophers to signify that power of the mind which perceives truth, or commands belief, not 
by progressive argumentation, but by an instantaneous and instinctive impulse; derived neither 
from education nor from habit, but from nature; acting independently on our will, whenever its 
object is presented, according to an established law, and therefore not improperly called Sense; and 
acting in a similar manner upon all mankind, and therefore properly called Common Sense.” He 
uses instinct synonymously with common sense. An Essay On Truth, pp. 13 ff., 37. 

126 As Kappes—op. cit., p. 58. See ante, Chapter I, Note 61. Cousin, a great champion of Reid, 
raises a real question when he asks, whether Hume, acknowledging that there is no dispute as 
to what common sense thinks, does not wish to know, rather, whether this or that belief is reasonable. 
Cours D’Histoire de la Philosophie Morale au Dix-Huitiéme Siécle, p. 206. Reid claimed that common 
sense was reasonable in the best sense of the word. 


CHAPTER VI 

1In his attack Reid was sure that if ‘“‘consequences’” brought mental death, the premises must 
be wrong. (Ueberweg says in reference to “idealism”; “It was particularly the anti-theological 
consequences of this doctrine which awakened a number of Scottish philosophers, headed by Thomas 
Reid, to a vigorous polemic against it, a polemic weak in its philosophical principle (the appeal to the 
common sense of men)”—although Ueberweg goes too far here, he is fair enough to admit the good 
consequences resulting from a revolt against consequences—‘‘but which led to numerous, and in many 
cases, valuable investigations in empirical psychology and ethics.” op. cit., Vol. II, p. 131.) This did 
not justify, however, Reid’s use of “‘consequences,”’ originally as a spur, later as a norm of philo- 
sophic truth. Kant did not fear the Humian consequences so much, because he saw that Hume had 
not placed all his problem before him. of. cit., p. 6. 
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2 Fraser: Thomas Reid, p. 131. 

8 2bid., p. 131. 

4 Cousin: Philosophie Ecossaise, p. ix. 

5 Ueberweg offers a criticism on Reid for not holding always to the same doctrine of common 
sense, saying that it was “‘inconsistently conceived.” of. cit., Vol. II, p. 394. Falckenberg says that 
the “‘ ‘Common sense’ of Reid is an original sense for truth, as the ‘taste’ of Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson is a natural sense for the good and the beautiful.’ But he was wrong in calling Reid’s 
principles an “‘invitation to forget all earnest work in the problems of philosophy by taking refuge 
in common sense.’ History of Modern Philosophy, p. 237 ff. Fraser better understands Reid. His 
“Common Sense is the final perception of a being who can know the universe of reality only in part, 
and is therefore needed by man in that intermediate position in which an absolute beginning or end 
of things must be to him incomprehensible.’’ Thomas Reid, p. 135. Still it cannot be denied that Reid 
should have guarded his use of common sense as Beattie did sometimes (An Essay On Truth, p. 24), 
and particularly by explaining common sense as “‘acting in a similar manner upon all, or at least 
upon a great majority of mankind, and therefore properly called ‘‘common Sense,” (ibid., p. 26), 
thereby giving it a kind of limited universality. 

6 There will be treated post, this chapter, section 3 (c). 

7 This is developed further p. 78. Koenig perceives that Reid pursued the wiser course: ‘‘Ihre beste 
Sicherung hat diese Position noch in der psychologischen Hypothese, dass die Wahrnehmung selbst 
die Anwendung des Causalprinceps einschliesst.’’ op. cit., Vol. I, p. 252 ff. 

8 “As that consciousness by which we have a knowledge of the operations of our minds, is a 
different power from that by which we perceive external objects, and as these different powers have 
different names in our language, and, I believe, in all languages, a philosopher ought carefully to 
preserve this distinction, and never to confound things so different in their nature.’’ Wright: op. cit., 
Vol. I, p. 7. Hamilton says it “is, in any point of view, obnoxious to every possible objection.” 
Hamilton: Rezd’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 223. Bain says Reid made consciousness a medium of 
mental study, of. cit., p. 121. See also Hamilton: Metaphysics, p. 157. 

9 Stephen: English Thought In The Eighteenth Century, Vol. I, Chapter I, Section 62. 

10 zbrd., Vol. I, Chapter IX, Section 16. 

11 A few instances of this recognition may be noted. Lewes thinks his ‘‘sole merit’? in the Humian 
controversy rests on ‘“‘having called attention to some abuses of language.”’ of. cit., p. 620. Ferguson 
bestows much higher praise. Principles of Moral and Political Science, Vol. I, p. 75 ff. Maurice remarks: 
“The merit of Reid seems to us chiefly that he uttered the name (consciousness), and set men to 
consider what was implied in the name. This was a signal service: just at this moment an indis- 
pensable service.” of. cit., Vol. II. p. 584. Sidgwick, writing of the correspondence between Hume and 
Reid relative to the Inquiry and the impression made on the former, remarks: ‘‘What rather strikes 
Hume is the philosophic depth that his antagonist has shown in attacking his fundamental assump- 
tions ;—which were, as he says, the common ones, and which Reid accordingly had traced back 
through Berkeley and Locke to the start of modern philosophy in Descartes.” of. cit., N.S. Vol. IV, 
p. 148. 

12In the last decades of the eighteenth century and the opening of the nineteenth, Reid was 
intently read in Scotland and France, while in Germany, Italy, and America, he received some notice. 
But for the last half century little has been said or written about him except what has come from the 
pens of Fraser and McCosh. The former (Fraser: Thomas Reid, Famous Scots Series) wrote a mono- 
graph in 1898, ‘“‘an attempt to present Reid in a fresh light, and in his relations to present-day 
thought ;”’ (zd:d., Preface, p. 5.) and while he deals somewhat with Reid and Hume, the whole 
work is more popular and literary than searchingly critical. McCosh subjected Reid to a deeper 
analysis: but on the whole, the common opinion is that Reid has received “‘merited neglect.’ Lewes; 
op. ctt., p. 619—‘‘Reid’s philosophy made a great stir at first, but has for some years been sinking 
into merited neglect.’’ This work appeared in 1883. 

13 An examination of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry Into The Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense. 

14 Priestley: The Theological and Miscellaneous Works, etc. of Joseph Priestley, LL.D., F.R.S., etc., 
Voluelit,p.i24s 

15 Kant: of. ctt., p. §. 

16 Life of Reid in Wright: Reid’s Works, Vol. Il, p. 59 ff. 

17 Hamilton: The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Vol. V, p. 91. See zbid., Vol. III, p. 67 ff. 

18 Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. Il, p. 752; Metaphysics, p. 518. 

19 McCosh: The Divine Government, p. 292. 

20 Sidgwick: op. cit., N.S., Vol. IV, p. 149. cf. also Seth: Scottish Philosophy. p. 110. Beattie and 
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Oswald at the outset, by the extravagant and uncritical use they made of the phrase, contributed 
largely to Reid’s “‘neglect.’’ 

21 Hamilton: The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Vol. III, p. 68. 

22 1bid., Vol. III, p. 68. 

23 Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. II, p. 820. 

24 Cousin: Philosophie Ecossaise, p. 355. 

25 1bid., p. 361. 

26 Sneath: op. cit., Preface, p. 111. 

27 Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 327. He speaks also of “‘the vacillating doctrine 
of perception held by Reid.”’ zbzd., Vol. I, p. 300. 

28 Wright: Reid’s Works, containing Stewart’s Life of Reid, Vol. II, p. 56. Priestley only touches 
on Reid’s inconsistencies in passing. Having enumerated a half dozen “‘fallacies’’ in Reid’s Inguiry, 
he notes: “I do not assert that our learned Professor is uniform in these mistakes, for by some of 
my remarks I think it will appear that he is not perfectly consistent,’ (op. czt., Vol. Il, p. 35) 
though his “‘remarks’’ say very little about it. 

29 Priestley: op. cit., Vol. III, title-page, quoted from Preliminary Dissertation to Law’s Translation 
of King’s Origin of Evtl. 

80 zbid., Vol. III, p. 27. 

31 267d., Vol. Ill, p. 49. 

82 2bid., Vol. III, p. 11. 

33 ibid., Vol. III, p. 46. In trying to refute Locke in the Inquiry, says Priestley, Reid was misled 
by many fallacies, of which he mentions a half dozen. ibid., Vol. III, p. 34 f. 

34 1bid., Vol. III, pp. 33, 53. 

35 ibid., Vol. III, p. 59 ff. 

36 Priestley’s Examination came out in 1774. 

37 Reid died in 1796, Priestley in 1804. 

38 Sidgwick: of. cit., N.S., Vol. IV, p. 147. 

39 Wright: Rezd’s Works, Vol. II, p. 48; Priestley: op. cit., Vol. III, p. 3; Campbell: of. cit., p. 61; 
Sidgwick: op. cit., N.S., Vol. IV, p. 147. 

40 Wright: Rezd’s Works, Vol. II, pp. 45-56; Hamilton: The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, 
Vol. III, p. 247, Vol. V, pp. 11, 410, 422 ff. 

41 Wright: Reid’s Works, Vol. I, pp. 385, 402. 

42 Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, pp. 52, 58, 67, 82. 

43 Unpublished letter to Dr. Price, quoted by Fraser: Thomas Reid, p. 97. 

44 Reid never does what Hamilton condemns: “It is a poor philosophy that eschews the Deus ex 
machina, and yet ties the knot which is only soluble by his interposition. It is not unphilosophical 
to assume a miracle, if a miracle be necessary; but it is unphilosophical to originate the necessity 
itself.”’ Wright: Philosophy Of Sir William Hamilton, p. 198. 

46 Brown (Inquiry into The Relation of Cause and Effect: Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 4 Vols.) shows himself more of an antagonist to Reid than an impartial investigator; 
and while he offers some shrewd comments here and there, he does not correctly rate Reid. 

47 Fraser: Thomas Reid, p. 146. 

48 ibid., p. 146. 

49 Brown: Inquiry into The Relation of Cause and Effect, p. 200. 

50 Brown: Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Vol. I, p. 225 ff. 

51 Brown: Inguiry into The Relation of Cause and Effect, pp. 200, 160 f., 254 ff., Lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, Vol. I, p. 119. 

52 ibid., Vol: 1, p. 265. 

53 2bid. Vol. I, p. 402. 

54 2bid., Vol. I, p. 524 f. Brown, finding nothing good in Reid, goes to the other extreme in dis- 
cussing Reid’s supposed confutation of skepticism. zbid., Vol. I, p. 525. cf. ibid., Vol. II, p. 20. 

55 Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Vol. I, p. §25, cf. tbid., Vol. I, p. §28. In the 
matter of the existence of the non-ego, Brown can find no rationale in Hume or Reid. ‘“‘There is no 
argument of mere reasoning that can prove the existence of a material world; it is absolutely im- 
possible for us to believe in the existence of an external world.’ He says, rather far-fetched, this 
is equally the doctrine of Hume and Reid. zbzd., Vol. II, p. 52. 

56 ibid., Vol. I, p. 537. Brown is quite confused on Reid’s “‘object’’ of perception. He says: “‘To be 
the object of perception, is nothing more than to be the foreign cause or occasion, on which this 
state of the mind directly or indirectly arises; and an object, in this only intelligible sense, as an 
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eccasion, or cause of a certain subsequent effect, must, on his own principles, be equally allowed to 
sensation.” zbid., Vol. I, p. 541. 

57 Hamilton: The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Vol. I, p. 615. cf. also ibid., Vol. IV, 
PP. 231, 375. 

58 zbid., Vol. I, p. 614. He speaks in the same connection of his health being so poor as to make the 
correction of sheets for the press ample employment for mind and body, to say nothing of making 
a posthumous attack on Brown. 

59 2b1d., Vol. IV, p. 375. 

60 zbid., Vol. IV, p. 377. 

61 zbid., Vol. IV, p. 377. Certainly Stewart, the former occupant of the chair, was not positively to 
blame for Reid’s failure to hold his own in the philosophical tussle. Stewart was too good a friend 
of Reid to fail him. If Stewart erred at all, it was on the side of not saying enough in his defense, 
ambitious, as he was, to formulate his own philosophy. But Stewart, as noted above, was a sick 
man when Brown replaced him in the Edinburgh chair; and when he was able to resume his 
philosophic writings, Brown had gained immense popularity and was, indeed, in the heyday of his 
power. Moreover Stewart did defend Reid against Priestley’s frontal attack. (See supra, section (c) 
of this chapter.) It was he who championed Reid in his claim that the ‘‘idea,’’ to which he took 
exception, was used by the “‘idealists’’ in a more than metaphysical sense, and his words have been 
alluded to as “the defense of Reid’s views, contained, as if by anticipation, in Mr. Stewart’s 
Philosophical Essays.’’ (See Alison’s quotation of Welsh in Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Vol. XX, part IV, p. 527.) It was he who gave one of the best interpretations (Hamilton: 
The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Vol. V, p. 91.) of the Reidian doctrine of common sense. 
Reid’s star would not have paled if the sky had been filled with such luminaries as Stewart. 

62 Hamilton: Discussions On Philosophy and Literature, p. 49. , 

63 ibid., p. 50. 

64ibid., p. 50 ff. 

65 2zbid., p. 74 ff. 

66 zbid., p. 90. Elsewhere Hamilton speaks in as strong terms: “‘His mistakes, however, I hope to 
show you, are not of vital importance, and I am confident their exposure will only conduce to illus- 
trate and confirm the truths which he has the merit, though amid cloud and confusion, to have 
established. But as to Brown’s elaborate attack on Reid,—this, I have no hesitation in asserting, to 
be not only unsuccessful in its results, but that in all its details, without a single, even the most 
insignificant, exception, it has the fortune to be regularly and curiously wrong. Reid had errors 
enough to be exposed, but Brown has not been so lucky as to stumble even upon one. Brown, 
however, sang his paean as if his victory was complete; and, what is singular, he found a general 
chorus to his song. Even Sir James Mackintosh talks of Brown’s triumphant exposure of Reid’s 
marvellous mistakes.’ Hamilton: Lectures On Metaphysics, p. 298 ff. cf. further on Brown’s mistakes, 
Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, pp. 297, 412. 

67 Alison thinks that Brown’s attack on Reid was due equally to personal jealousy and to a 
disrelish for Reid’s simple, and for the most part, unimaginative, style. Alison: Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XX, part IV, pp. 522, 532. 

68 Ferrier: Institutes Of Metaphysics, p. 290 ff. 

69 zbid., p. 484 ff. A casual reading of Reid’s works could not possibly lead an unbiased mind to 
make such glaring misstatements concerning his interpretation of the theory of ideas. 

70 Reid was one of the original founders in the winter of 1758; Beattie joined it two years later. 

71 Beattie: An Essay On Truth, p. 203 ff. In his Elements of Moral Science, he speaks of Reid as 
“‘a very acute and ingenious author,’ Vol. I, p. 122. Similarly he appeals to Reid for confirmation of 
his theory of vision, zbid., Vol. I, p. 51. 

72 Beattie: An Essay On Truth, p. 32. 

GS t0td.. ip 33- 

74 ibid., p. 51. Beattie, however, guarded it better than Reid. 

75 tbid., p. 84 ff. 

76 tbid., p. 134. 

77 1bid., p. 145. Beattie adds this caution: ‘“‘But if by the word demonstration he meant, what 
Geometricians mean by it, a proof that may be resolved into one or more self-evident axioms whose 
contraries are inconceivable, we confess that neither moral nor historical truth is susceptible of 
demonstration, nor many other truths of the most unquestionable authority.” ibid., p. 145. 

78 tbid., p. 296. 

79 “In the whole circle of human science, real or pretended, there is not any thing to be found 
which I think more perfectly contemptible than the speculative metaphysics of the moderns. It is 
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indeed a most wretched medley of ill-digested notions, indistinct perceptions, inaccurate observa- 
tions, perverted language, and sophistical argument.’ zbid., p. 348, and more ad ltbidinem. 

80 Beattie: Elements of Moral Science, Vol. I, p. 18. 
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82 2bid., Vol. I, p. 60. 

83 Beattie: An Essay On Truth, Preface, p. xii ff. 

84 Priestley: of. cit., Vol. III, p. 6 and passim; Kant: op. cit., p. 4. 

85 Beattie’s chief work, An Essay On Truth, was finished in 1767 just three years after Reid’s 
Inquiry, and eighteen years prior to Reid’s Intellectual Powers, and twenty-one years before the 
appearance of his master’s Active Powers. Beattie’s Elements of Moral Science only touches here and 
there on ‘“‘common sense.’’ Though Beattie outlived Reid by seven years, he did not avail himself of 
Reid’s later works to renew his attack on those opposed to following the dictates of “common 
sense.’ 

86 Oswald: op. cit., p. 269. 

87 ibid., p. 299. 

88 ibid., p. 170. 

89 Stewart: The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart in eleven volumes, edited by Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart. 

90 Schopenhouer: The World As Will And Idea,—‘‘Not to waste paper I will only briefly remark 
with regard to the latter (Stewart) that he belongs to that large class who have obtained an un- 
deserved reputation through favour and friends, and therefore I can only advise that not an hour 
should be wasted over the scribbling of this shallow writer.’’ Vol. II, p. 240. 

91 Stewart showed his admiration for Reid by dedicating his Elements to him. Erdmann says Reid 
calls Stewart his foremost disciple. op. cit., p. 274. 

92 Stewart is perfectly candid and manly in stating his objections to anything in Reid’s philosophy 
to which he cannot subscribe. ‘‘Perhaps, too, it may be questioned, whether, in one or two instances,” 
he writes of the Intellectual Powers and Active Powers, ‘‘his zeal for an important conclusion has not 
led him to avail himself of some dubious reasonings, which might have been omitted without any 
prejudice to his general argument.’’ Hamilton: The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Vol. I, p. 464. 
But the mention of ‘‘one or two instances’? of unwarranted zeal in the course of six hundred meaty 
pages is certainly not very great and does not lead to the conclusion that Stewart intentionally, at 
least, is accountable for the eclipse that came over Reid. To the contrary, Stewart, even at the time 
he disagrees with his master, takes pains to say that the difference relates to some minor point. If 
it is charged that Reid’s speculations amount only ‘‘to a negative discovery”’ (zbid., Vol. II, p. 113), 
Stewart ventures to add ‘‘that few positive discoveries, in the whole history of science, can be 
mentioned, which found a greater claim to literary reputation, than to have detected, so clearly 
and unanswerably, the fallacy of an hypothesis which has descended to us from the earliest ages of 
philosophy.’ zdid., Vol. II, p. 113. Stewart credits Reid with having caused the disappearance of 
idealism (Wright: Reid’s Works, Vol. II, p. 46), and thinks his principle of credulity or veracity, 
taken with his illustrations, ‘‘carries complete conviction.’’ ibid., Vol. II, p. 49. With regard to my 
general position that Stewart endeavors to put Reid in a favorable light and was in a position to do 
so, I am happy to note that Veitch in his Memoir Of Dugald Stewart, (The Collected Works of Dugald 
Stewart, Vol. X, p. xxv), discussing Stewart’s Essay on Dreaming, composed while sitting under Reid 
in Glasgow, observes that so early had the pupil become ‘thoroughly imbued with the spirit and 
method that characterized the philosophical investigations of Reid.” 

93 Wright: Reid’s Works, Vol. Il, p. 35. For the full answers to these objections one may refer to 
Stewart’s Life of Reid: I shall here only indicate the direction they take. These points have already 
been touched upon in my exposition of Reid’s “‘principles,’’ Chapter IV, Section 3. (a) and (b). 

94 It is noteworthy that most modern psychology begins with a discussion of brain physiology. 

95 Brown was one who charged Reid with unnecessary multiplication of these principles. See 
Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Vol. I, p. 265, Vol. II, p. 154. Hamilton says much 
of the futility of Brown’s supposed objections to Reid. See ante p. 77. cf. also Hamilton: Meta- 
physics, p. 298. Hamilton says further that he has enumerated only the speculative principles of 
common sense, and that the gractical principles would have had no end. Reid’s Collected Writings, 
Vol. II, p. 770. Priestley speaks condescendingly of Reid’s “‘instincttve principles.’’ See ante, p. 74. 

96 Stewart might well have quoted Reid’s words in this connection: “‘I believe the original prin- 
ciples of the mind, of which we can give no account, but that such is our constitution, are more in 
number than is commonly thought. But we ought not to multiply them without necessity.’’ Wright: 
Reid’s Works, Vol. I, p. 310. cf. also zbzd., Vol. I, p. 459. 
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98 ibid., Vol. II, p. 59. ‘The appeal to vulgar common sense has an important place in Reid’s 
doctrine; he does rely on it: nor can I defend him from the charge that he relies on it too much.”’ 
Sidgwick: Mind, N.S., Vol. IV, p. 149. cf. also Fearn: First Lines of the Human Mind, pp. 87, 270. 

99 Wright: Reid’s Works, Vol. Il, pp. 1-76. 

100 Hamilton: The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Vol. X, pp. vii-cxv. particularly Chapter 
IV, on the Method and Scope of the Philosophy of Reid and Stewart. 

TOL 2btd-, Vols X, Do xxv: 

102 zbzd., Vol. II, p. 28. 

103 ibid., Vol. II, p. 32, ante and post, p. 113. 

104 zbid., Vol. IV, p. 6. 

105 zbid., Vol. II, p. 34. 

106 zbzd., Vol. VI, p. 88. 

107 zbid., Vol. II, p. 397, Vol. V, p. 101. 

108 ibid., Vol. II, p. 108 f. 

109 zd7d., Vol. II, p. 17. 

110 z7d., Vol. VII, p. 18. 

111 2d:d., Vol. VII, p. 354. 

ai2dotd Vol. 11, p...0. 

fie bid. wVOlwviil,; Ds 7. 

114 ibid., Vol. Il, p. 8. 

115 “This word denotes the immediate knowledge which the mind has of its sensations and 
thoughts, and, in general, of all its present operations.” zbzd., Vol. II, p. 13. Reid says: “‘Conscious- 
ness is a word used by philosophers to signify that immediate knowledge which we have of our 
present thoughts and purposes, and, in general, of all the present operations of our mind.’ Wright: 
Reid’s Works, Vol. I, p. 7. 

116 Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, 2 Vols. Edinburgh: MacLachlan and Stewart. Hamilton 
has given us copious, invaluable footnotes and ‘‘supplementary dissertations” which throw light on the 
problem of the common sense philosophy from many angles: but Hamilton died before these notes 
were completed, revised, and given their author’s final touch. His Metaphysics (Sir William 
Hamilton’s Lectures: Metaphysics) and Discussions (Hamilton: Dzscusstons On Philosophy and 
Literature) contain many helpful references to Reid. 

117 Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. II, p. 749. 

118 ibid., Vol. II, p. 749. 

119 ibid., Vol. II, p. 751. Hamilton adds a bit later, “When rightly understood, therefore, no 
valid objection can be taken to the argument of common sense, considered in itself. But it must 
be allowed that the way in which it has been sometimes applied was calculated to bring it into not 
unreasonable disfavour with the learned.”’ z2d7d., Vol. II, p. 752. 

120 Hamilton means by “‘incomprehensibility’’ the information consciousness gives of a bare fact, 
namely, that a thing is, without affording us any knowledge of why or how it is. McCosh finds three 
characteristics of primary principles: they must be self-evident, necessary, and universal. Agnosti- 
cism of Hume and Huxley, p. 69. It might be well to add here that McCosh ranks Reid as one of 
the three thinkers, along with Aristotle and Kant, who most influenced Hamilton. An Examination 
of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Philosophy, p. 9. 

121 Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. II, p. 824. 

122.Of course Reid would deny this, as the ‘‘finer’’ form merely surrenders to “objective idealism.” 

123 ibid., Vol. I, p. 130. Hamilton does not fail to bestow praise on Reid for what he thinks he 
accomplishes. “‘The scheme of Natural Realism (which it is Reid’s honor to have been the first, 
among not forgotten philosophers, virtually and intentionally, at least, to embrace) is thus the only 
system, on which the truth of consciousness and possibility of knowledge can be vindicated.” 
Discussions On Philosophy and Literature, p. 73 f. Hamilton charges Reid with three errors: (1) that 
he has “abolished the distinction of presentative and representative cognition.’’ (2) That he “‘main- 
tains that in our cognitions there must be an object (real or imaginary) distinct from the operation 
of the mind conversant about it; for the act is one thing and the object of the act another.” (3) “In 
the third place, to this head we may refer Reid’s inaccuracy in regard to the precise object of 
perception.” Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. 813 Ff. 

124 Accordingly, such a thinker and writer as Reid is often twisted, compressed, and bandaged, 
like the tender feet of a Chinese girl, to fit into some unnatural philosophical shoe. It was a per- 
fectly fair remark that Stewart made from his recollection of sitting under Reid for the great portion 
of a winter session, that he does not recall that his teacher laid much emphasis on ‘“‘systematical 
_ arrangement.” Vide his Life. Wright: Reid’s Works, Vol. Il, p. 20. 
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125 Hamilton rejoiced to see Reid receiving a reputation in France of which he had been so long 
defrauded in his own country. Discussions On Philosophy and Literature, p. 50. It not only appears 
that ‘“‘the common sense philosophy dominated the Scotch universities’’ in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries” (Thilly: A History Of Philosophy, p. 513), but also that it ‘became the 
official philosophy of France, and was taught in its colleges, from 1816 to 1870.’ Seth: English 
Philosophers And Schools Of Philosophy, p. 236. 

126 Jouffroy: Oeuvres Complétes de Thomas Reid. 

127 Jouffroy: Mélanges Philosophiques, p. 109. 

128 Quoted by Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, p. xxii ff. 

129 Jouffroy: Oeuvres Complétes de Thomas Reid, Vol. I, p. viii. 

130 Ripley: Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature, Vol. I, p. 305. 

131 2bid., Vol. I, p. 311 ff. 
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183 Cousin: Philosophie Ecossaise, p. 21. 

134 ibid., p. 22. cf. also zbid., avertissement, p. iv, where Cousin calls Reid “Le vrai Socrate.”’ 

135 2bid., p. 245. 

136 Cousin feels that Reid has done more than this: ‘‘Reid sortit enfin vainquer de cette grande 
lutte, en possession d’un principe qui detruisait du méme coup le scepticisme de Hume, l’idealisme de 
Berkeley et la philosophie de Locke.”’ zd7d., p. 245. 

187 ibid., pp. 275, 398 ff. Cousin’s appreciation of Reid comes to this: ‘‘A la fois résolu et contenu, il 
est inébranlable dans l’enceinte de certains principes, et presque timide au dela; d’un esprit plus 
rigoureux qu’ étendu, doué d’une attention profonde, ingénieux et piquant dans sa gravité méme, 
mais dépourvu d’imagination, songeant a se contenter lui-méme sans rechercher les suffrages et la 
gloire; en un mot, de la famille de Socrate plutét que de celle de son illustre disciple. Reid s’est 
proposé de commencer la science réguliére de l’esprit humain, il n’a pas prétendu l’avoir achevée. 
Il a connu la vraie méthode, la méthode réflexive et psychologique, et il l’a pratiquée avec une 
indépendence, une bonne foi, une rigeur qui ne fléchissent jamais.’’ zbid., p. 484. Cousin finds in 
Descartes’ transition from the cognito to the sum an example of intuitive common sense, and 
because intuitive, therefore, common sense. “Il faut donc reconnaitre que Descartes va de la pensée 
a | é@tre pensant par un tout autre procédé que la raisonnement, par une intuition simple et 
directe, semplici mentis intuitu, laguelle ressemble beaucoup au sens commune de Reid.’ of. cit., 
p. 403. For further comment on Reid’s influence in France, consult Maurice: of. ci¢., Vol. II, p. 580; 
Seth: English Philosophers And Schools Of Philosophy, p. 236. 

138 Cousin: Philosophie Ecossaise, p. 342. 

139 zbid., p. 351. 

140 zbid., p. 364. 

141 Schopenhauer says that Reid was ‘altogether unacquainted with Kant.’’ Schopenhauer: The 
World As Will And Idea, Vol. II, p. 186. Hamilton adds that there is no reason for supposing that 
Reid had ever heard Kant’s name. Hamilton: Rezd’s Collected Writings, Vol. II, p. 753. 

142 Hamilton says: “‘Both (Reid and Kant) were Scotchmen—Reid by birth, Kant (Cant) by 
proximate descent.”’ zbzd., Vol. II, p. 715. 

143 tbid., Voli II, p. 715: 

144 zbid., Vol., II, p. 502. 

145 Schopenhauer: The World As Will And Idea, Vol. Il, p. 186. Schopenhauer finds in Reid’s 
Inguiry ‘“‘a negative proof of the Kantian truth’’ as affording ‘‘a very thorough conviction of the 
inadequacy of the senses to produce the objective perception of things, and also of the non-empirical 
origin of the perception of space and time.”’ zbzd., Vol. II, p. 186. He thinks Reid’s refutation of Locke’s 
theory ‘‘that perception is a product of the senses’? complete, by showing the non-resemblance of the 
senses, collectively taken, to the primary quantities of bodies. ‘“Thomas Reid’s book is very instructive 
and well worth reading—ten times more so than all the philosophy together that has been written 
since Kant.’’ zbzd., Vol. II, p. 186 ff. Regarding the immediacy of perception, Schopenhauer remarks: 
“we feel the things themselves quite directly, and indeed as lying outside us, although it is certain 
that what is immediate can only be the sensation, and this is confined to the sphere of the body en- 
closed in the skin. This can be explained from the fact that outside us is exclusively a spatial deter- 
mination. But space itself is a form of our faculty of perception, z.e., a function of our brain. There- 
fore that externality to us to which we refer objects, on the occasion of sensation of sight, is itself 
really within our heads; for that is its whole sphere of activity. Much as in the theatre we see the 
mountains, the woods, and the sea, but yet everything is inside the house. From this it becomes intel- 
ligible that we perceive things in the relation of externality, and yet in every respect immediately, 
but have not within us an idea of the things which lie outside us, different from these things.’ zb7d., 
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Vol. II, p. 188. Thus Schopenhauer Kantianizes Reid. Of Reid’s “‘conceptions,’’ Schopenhauer says,— 
“The best and most intelligent exposition of the essence and nature of conceptions which I have been 
able to find is in Thomas Reid’s ‘Essay on the Powers of Human Mind’.”’ zd7d., Vol. II, p. 240. 

146 Ward: of. cit., p. 23 and ante. Ward says that in the Dissertation Kant ‘“‘partially succumbed” 
(ibid., p. 38) to the temptation to apply to the intelligible, metaphysical world the a priori science 
of mathematics in vogue in the phenomenal world. Reid wholly ‘‘succumbed” to Berkeleianism in 
his early days—again a parallel to Kant. 

147 Hamilton: Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. I, pp. 123, 126. 

148 Kant: op. cit., p. 4. Sidgwick: op. cit., N.S., Vol. IV, p. 147. Strange that the great Kant, de- 
fending Hume from the Scotch School, took so great umbrage at common sense as Reid and his 
followers used it. See ante, p. 72. In partial extenuation of Kant it should be said that he then had 
only the Inguiry on which to base his opinion. By exalting common sense Reid is very apt to give 
the impression of capitulating to the plurality, as he appeared to the ponderous Kant, whose retort is 
not wholly unjustified, a fair sample of how ‘‘common sense’ impressed some minds. See ante, p. 
72, Hamilton, after remarking that no valid objection could be offered to the argument from 
common sense ‘‘allowed that the way in which it has been sometimes applied was calculated to 
bring it into not unreasonable disfavour with the learned. . . . In this country in particular... they 
did not emphatically proclaim that it was no appeal to the undeveloped beliefs of the unreflective 
many; and they did not inculcate that it presupposed a critical analysis of these beliefs by the 
philosophers themselves. On the contrary, their language and procedure might even, sometimes, 
warrant an opposite conclusion. ... But even Reid, in his earlier work, was not so explicit as to 
prevent his being occasionally classed in the same category.’ Reid’s Collected Writings, Vol. II, 
p- 752. 

149 Cousin: Philosophie Ecossaise, p. ix. 

150 McCosh: The Scottish Philosophy from Hutcheson to Hamilton, p. 102. 

151 McCosh: The Laws Of Discursive Thought, p. 7. 

152 1bid., p. 18. 

153 ibid., p. 19. 

154 zbid., p. 46. 

155 ibid., p. 65 ff. 

156 ibid., p. 93 Ff. 

157 McCosh: An Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Philosophy, p. 113. . 

158 McCosh: The Intuitions Of The Mind, p. 93. See zn loco for an enumeration of Reid’s 
“oversights.” 

159 McCosh: The Scottish Philosophy from Hutcheson to Hamilton, p. 194. Seth claims that the 
influence of the Scottish philosophy in America was ‘equal’? to what it was in France (English 
Philosophers And Schools Of Philosophy, p. 236), thanks to McCosh! 

160 Science is audacious, saying with Lessing: “‘Did the Almighty, holding in his right hand 
Truth, and in his left Search after Truth, deign to proffer me the one I might prefer ;—in all humility 
but without hesitation, I should request—Search after Truth.’ Quoted by Hamilton: Discussions On 
Philosophy and Literature, p. 46. 

161 Laird: A Study In Realism, p. 2. 

162 Santayana: Reason In Common Sense, p. 291. Italics mine. 

163 James: Pragmatism, pp. 43-55, consult also, A Pluralistic Universe, Essays In Radical Empiri- 
cism, The Will To Believe. 

164 Wright: Reid’s Works, Vol. II, p. 396. 
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